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AUTO PLAN 


STARTS NEW CUSTOMERS 
COMING YOUR WAY 


The Bank and Agent Auto Plan offers your 
bank numerous advantages. It starts many 
new customers coming your way who can not 
only be sold automobile loans but also other 
services of your bank. 

Your local insurance agents are continually 
calling on people who are sound prospects for 
automobile loans. As a rule, they are soliciting 
only the better type risks. By co-operating 
with them under this plan, you will gain 
worthwhile support in building a substantially 
increased volume of profitable loan business. 

If you are not already co-operating, investi- 
gate the Bank and Agent Auto Plan now. 
It can put you in a better position to get your 
share of the rapidly increasing automobile 
finance business. 

Information and help in getting the plan 
started are readily available through your 


local AEtna Agent. 
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OPEN FOR BUSINESS 

This picture of World Bank President 

John J. McCloy, seated, and Vice-president 

Robert L. Garner was taken for BANKING 

the day the institution opened for business 


President McCloy 


One of the recent additions to bank- 
ing’s presidential ranks happens to be 
a non-banker. JoHN J. McCoy, new 
head of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, is a 
lawyer. 

Closely associated with him are Ev- 
cENE R. Brack, nominated as U. S. 
executive director of the bank, who has 
been a vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank; and, as vice-president, 
Rosert L. GARNER, formerly of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
and more recently financial vice-presi- 
dent of General Foods Corporation. 

The experience of these three in 
business and on the international scene, 
said C. W. Bartey, president of the 
American Bankers Association, “gives 
assurance of soundness in the important 
task of the International Bank.”’ 

The men, the’ job and the bank are 
subjects of an article in this issue. Now 
that the big institution is about ready 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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@ For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


Why not follow the lead ot Americ’ 's out- 
standing banks and corporations? Let us 
‘eproduce your trade-mark in the paper 


vides maximum protection against altera- 
tion and counterfeiting—saves banks 


‘sorting time— prevent errors..." 
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just A MINUTE—Continued 
for service, its activities will be in- 
creasingly news-worthy and these ob- 


servations offer good background ma- 
terial for an understanding of its work. 


A Story of Loans 


Tocxep away in the Federal Reserve 
’s Washington home are 100,000 
cards that tell a rather complete story 
about the lending activities of American 
banks. 
We can’t bring you the cards, but we 
can bring you the story. Our narrator 
and/or interpreter is RopeRT W. Bacu- 
gion who, with the generous coopera- 
tion of the Reserve people, reports on a 
breakdown of outstanding loans in three 
size groups. This is the first time the 


‘information has been available for the 


System as a whole, and its importance 
and interest. to bankers are obvious. 
The picture of banks’ service to business 
—particularly small business—becomes 
much sharper. 

The 100,000 cards represent about 
one-sixth of the outstanding loans in all 
the banks, which is considered an ac- 
curate sampling. The three loan size 
groups are: $1 to $1,000; $1,000 to 
$25,000; and over $25,000. Information 
is also provided as to sizes of the 
borrowing businesses and the kinds of 
loans they have made. 

Bos BACHELOR, as you may know, is 
director of the Research Council of the 
American Bankers Association and sec- 
retary of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission. 


Country Editor, Country 
Banker 


Some 25 years ago a young man from 
the Bay State gave up a good public 
relations job and did what thousands 
of journalists are always planning to 
do: he bought a country newspaper. 

Henry Beette Hovcs and his wife 
have edited and published the Vineyard 
Gazette into a periodical whose reputa- 
tion extends far beyond its native vil- 
lage. And like their century-old weekly, 
the Houcus (to borrow a phrase from 
its letterhead) devote themselves “to 
the interests of the six towns on the 
Island of Martha’s Vineyard” and (the 
letterhead doesn’t say this) to a pleasant 
way of living. 

Mr. Hoven finds time between edi- 
tions to write books (Country Editor is 
one) and short stories based on the 
American scene as he views it on and 
from his famous isle. Because the coun- 
try banker is so intimate a part of that 
scene, BANKING asked Editor Houcu 
for a little sketch of his associate in 
community interests, the man who runs 
the bank. 

The result of that request is “The 
Lives of a Country Banker,” published 
this month. 

“‘He’s only a banker when he’s at his 
desk with the bank’s business,” says 
our author. “The rest of the time he’s 
a citizen at large. He lives more lives 
than one. 

“He is of and for the town, but he is 
also aware that at his desk national 
and international events impinge upon 
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“Now I’m warning you, Robinson—one more such letter and I'll take my over- 
: drafts somewhere else!” 


You'll Enjoy Life in 


IFE is more pleas- 
ant in the healthful, 
mild climate of Pen- 
sacola, where you can 
enjoy a wide variety 
of recreational activi- 
ties in a progressive 
community amid 
scenic surroundings. 


When you choose the 
ideal locality for your 
future home, we invite you consider 
Pensacola. Here amid beautiful flowers, 
| vigorous days in the sun, and fishing, golf, 
and other recreation the year round, you 

| will truly enjoy life. For booklet write 


Municipal Advertising Board 


PENSACOLA 


ON THE GULF OF MEXICO 


50 YEARS 
of, Experience 


William Exline Inc., has been 
known for fine quality bank 
printing for many years. Today, 
as a leader in this field, we ex- 
tend our service and production 
facilities to all domestic and for- 
eign banks throughout the world. 


Manufacturers of 


@ Savings Passbooks 

e@ Loan Passbooks 

e Commercial Passbooks 

e@ Pocket Check Cases 

e Personalized Check Covers 
e Deposit Slips 

e Passbook Envelopes 

e Statement Sheets 

e@ Machine Posting Passbooks 
@ Bill Straps 

e@ Coin Wrappers 

@ Pen Ruled Forms 
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1274 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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CANADA’S OLDEST BANK 
With Modexn, Experienced Service 


—over $1,700,000,000 in assets—over 1,000,000 deposit 
accounts—branches throughout Canada 
and Newfoundland— 


Offers To American Bankers Having 
Business With Canada 


—data on agricultural, commercial, mining and manu- 
facturing conditions in any part of Canada—credit and 
market information—deposit and loaning facilities— 
assistance on the intricacies of foreign exchange trans- 
actions—commercial credits—collections and payments 
—special wire connections for speeding transactions. 


Bankers are invited to call on our American 
offices to learn fully about the Bank’s organized 
assistance for private industry and commerce. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


ESTABLISHED 1817 - 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 
Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


* 


C. J. DEVINE 2 CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 


Chicago * Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.lovis San Francisco 


HAnover 2-2727 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


“Haven’t much confidence in yourself, have 
you, Hensley?” 
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the local outlook. In this respect the 

country banker is a man of two worlds. 

“He is also, in distinctly small town 
fashion, a link between the past and 
present, for his roots go back deeply 
into the community; aware of the basis 
of every family and of the town’s ups 
and downs and its collective prosperity, 
he deals with the dynamic prospect in 
terms of experience hitched to fore- 
sight.” 

Mr. Hovuc# introduces two Edgar- 
town bankers. Generally speaking, 
they’re like thousands of their col- 
leagues the nation over—men “of and 
for the town.” 

If you were once a country banker, 
be warned that this story generates a 
heavy charge of nostalgia. If you’ve 
always been a city banker—well, maybe 
you’ve missed some of life’s bounty. 
And if you’re a country banker now, 
you'll like to compare notes with Editor 
Hovcu’s two friends. 


Treasury Financing 


Win this month’s article, E. SHER- 
MAN ADAMs concludes his series of three 
on national credit policies, based on 
opinions and comments he obtained 
from bankers and bank economists. 
The subject of the final instalment is 
Treasury financing. Mr. ADAMs’ sym- 
posium covers the potential threat of 
inflation (“Since the potential failed to 
explode in 1946 many bankers and 
economists feel that the chances of @ 
future explosion are remote,” though 
no one can be sure), possible remedies, 
the question of new long term bonds 
(opinions differ as to whether an issue 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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COLLECTION SERVICE 


When banks send their checks, notes and drafts to us for 
collection they are assured of prompt and dependable 
service—twenty-four hours a day. 

Modern, high-speed machines, plus careful work by 
experienced personnel, insure the earliest availability of 
the proceeds of all items. 

We welcome inquiries from correspondent banks and 
others with a view to securing full benefit from mail and 
express schedules, both rail and air, and thus further expe- 
dite the handling of items forwarded to us for collection. 

You are cordially invited to visit us at your conven- 
ience. We will be glad to show you 
how deposits are processed to insure 
maximum speed of presentation. 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Dictograph 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


the Individvally-Engineered System 


Skilled help comes high—and it’s mighty 
scarce, too. So follow America’s most 
successful firms—use DICTOGRAPH in- 
tercommunication, the system individ- 
ually-engineered to increase the effi- 
ciency of your present staff! 


With DICTOGRAPH, your staff members 
have instant contact with each other, 
your executives keep in confidential 
touch with the entire organization. 
Orders are issued, information secured 
without anyone leaving a desk. And 
their voices are carried through privacy 
handsets—right to the one person for 
whom instructions are intended—with- 
out disturbing anyone else. 


Also, when a top man calls a staff mem- 
ber, his call gets the right-of-way . . . in- 
suring immediate action! Yes, DicTo- 
GRAPH is -perfection in intercom, 
guaranteed for 10 years, pointed to 
every forward-looking firm, large or 
small. Send the coupon todey. 
Sales and Service in 


Principal Cities 


580 Fifth Ave., NewYork 19,N.Y. B-4 


Gentlemen: ( Please serid me free copy of 
“‘Meet the Composite President of 10,000 
Major Companies.” 

O Id like a demonstration. 
NO OBLIGATION. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


should be sold this year), and the 
general matter of maturities. 

It’s all summed up in these con- 
clusions: 

The large volume of total liquid 
assets, including the money supply, is 
a potential threat, probably remote but 
still a cause for concern. These assets 
will remain large for years. 

Debt reduction is far more significant 
than simply shifting debt ownership 
from banks to non-bank holders. 

Sales of Savings Bonds can con- 
tribute to the gradual reduction of the 
inflationary potential. 

Future Treasury offerings should de- 
pend primarily on legitimate invest- 
ment needs, including those of the 
commercial banks. 

The types of securities offered should 
be carefully considered. 

And Treasury policies must remain 
flexible. 


Saturdays Off? 


Mavse your state is acquiring one of 
those new five-day bank weeks, and 
maybe it isn’t; but in either case bank- 
ers will be interested in reading a 
roundup of Saturday closing develop- 
ments across the country. They can do 
so on page 38. 

Our article tabulates the five-day 
week states as the list stood at press- 
time. It also touches on some of the 
legal problems involved. 

By way of supplement, we publish 
a commentary by Dr. EuGENE E. Ac- 
GER, former banking commissioner of 
New Jersey, who raises some questions 
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“I don’t suppose you have a stork club?” 


14 
VACATION 


“One thing more. Did you WAC sergeants 
use the same—er—language as the male 
sergeants?” 
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as to the advisability of Saturday clos- 


“Banks,” says Dr. AGGER, “cannot 
initiate and control business practices; 
they must adapt themselves to them. 
. . . By shutting up shop the banks are 
forcing the rest of the business com- 
munity to make inconvenient and costly 
readjustments that are bound to be 
resented.” 

He also thinks the Saturday closing 
is an evasion of the labor union issue. 

“Instead of facing this issue frankly 
and trying to understand why their 
employees might want to join a union, 
many of our bankers appear to be 
trying to buy them off by arranging, 
through legislation, to obtain for them 
one of the principal demands found in 
the program of the union organizers. 
The weakness of this tactic lies in the 
fact that it simply postpones, and does 
not solve, the basic problem.” 
> Allin all, Dr. AGGER believes the new 
laws may act as a boomerang. 


For Directors, Mainly 


A cartoon-story pointing up the bank 
director’s job brightens this issue of 
BANKING. 

Drawn and written by Messrs. IRwIN 
and Kirkpatrick, this pleasant, pithy 
presentation sketches the duties of the 
man who is “‘on the board” and sug- 
gests ways in which he can help his 
bank grow. 

Although pages 30 and 31 are ear 
marked for directors, don’t think that 
bank staff people can skip them. Maybe 
it would be a good idea if every bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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Securities plus Ideas 


for Institutions 


Since 1873 it has been our privilege to serve many individuals and 
institutions in connection with their investment problems. Our activities 
in this connection are not, however, confined to selling securities. We 
believe that ideas, too, are an essential part of a continuing and satis- 
factory relationship to our customers. 

It has been, and is, our policy to make these ideas practical from any 
standpoint of our customers. Constantly alert to the kind of opportunities 
customers look for and backed by every department in the firm, the 
service of “securities plus ideas” becomes doubly effective. 

Many institutions and individuals now benefit from such investment 
cooperation. It will help you, too, to avail yourself of the services of an 
investment firm which has a skilled staff and the facilities to meet all 
investment requirements. For a description of all the departments of this 
firm, please write on your business letterhead requesting copy of our new 
booklet “What Smith, Barney & Co. Offers You,” attention Dept.AA. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street, New York 5 
Philadelphia Chicago 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 
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In this Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine you have a machine 
of completely modern design, built especially to meet the new 
and modern needs of bank accounting. Because of its modern 
design it has made possible a unique and revolutionary system 
that is simple, fast, fool-proof. Its simplicity and ‘Velvet 
Touch” ease of operation is instantly recognized and appre- 
ciated by every operator. 


Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative will 
explain Monroe features and advantages. Ask for fully illus- 
trated booklet, ““Three Machines in One.” Monroe Calculating 


Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
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It is our sixtieth anniversary, We dedicate 
the occasion to Our Customers, our stock. 
holders, ‘directors, Officers. and employees, 

We extend our sincere thanks to sev- 
eral generations of our fellow bankers 
whose loyal Support and faithful pat- 
fonage. have been largely responsible for 
Our success, 


A. W. KINCADE 
President 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
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Waldo is a Republican, you know” 
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employee knew how. much there is to 
being a director. 


For Employees, Especially 


our Irwin-Kirkpatrick 
monthly contributions, with their 
happy facility of saying important 
things pleasantly, are reaching an au- 
dience that extends far beyond BANK- 
ING’s circulation list. Numerous banks 
are reprinting the stories in employee 
publications. 

Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company of Buffalo, for instance, used 
in its periodical the I. and K. story, 
“The Customer Has Many Lives” 
(September 1946). 

“Tt went. over big,”’ reports Editor 
C. RICHARD SHOEMAKER, “and was 
received so well that I would like your 
permission to insert in the April maga- 
zine ‘A Quick Quiz on Public Relations,’ 
which appeared in your October issue. 
The employees’ reaction to these il- 
lustrations has done far more than 
words could ever express.” 


The King’s English 


A BROWSE through the first volume of 
the Bulletin of the American Institute 
of Bank Clerks (October 1901) yielded 
this one: 

“Bank clerks who are wrestling with 
the subtleties of language as taught in 
the Institute courses of English Gram- 
mar and Composition and Rhetoric will 
be interested to know that the mastery 
of the ‘King’s English’ which they are 
Working to attain, has not yet been 
completely grasped by the King him- 
self. ‘The King can do no wrong,’ says 
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T= ANNUAL REPORT* of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
for 1946, presents a statistical picture of the operations of 
this, the world’s leading rubber company. Yet in a sense, such a 
report is incomplete: 

What value, for instance, should be placed on the Goodyear 
Ideal .. . “To make Goodyear products better. today than they 
were yesterday, better tomorrow than they are today’? Yet that 
ideal has been responsible for Goodyear leadership in rubber 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Nor are Goodyear Opportunities listed ... although, through 
opportunities, Goodyear attracts the younger men whose efforts 
keep this leading rubber company ever young. Goodyear “oppor- 
tunity” repeatedly opens new markets, and brings profits and 
independence to thousands of distributors and dealers. 

Foresight, too, is missing; yet only foresight could have earned 
for Goodyear its reputation as “the Greatest Name in Rubber”. 

Nor can Diversification be underestimated ... with Goodyear 
now contributing to such varied entefprises as transportation, 
food packaging, clothing, farming, metal fabrication, mining, 
pre-fabricated housing, and a virtually unlimited number of man- 
ufacturing operations. 

How, in fact, can any statistics evaluate the achievements in 
synthetics and plastics of the modern Goodyear Research Labo- 
ratory? 

But there is one liability that was also omitted from the report 
... the debt we owe the public. For by their continued and ready 
acceptance of Goodyear products, we have become their debtors, 
honor-bound to respect and repay the confidence that could only 
have come from years of satisfactory and dependable service. 

* * * 

These “hidden assets” and this “‘liability” are not easily appraised in 
an audited report. But they were largely responsible for Goodyear’s 
record-breaking peacetime sales in 1946. 


*A limited supply of the report is available on request. 
Please address Secretary's Office, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Inc., 1144 East Market St., Akron 16, Obio. 
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WATER-BORNE 


Buffalo, one of the country’s largest inland water 


ports, offers its many industries the advantage of 
inexpensive water transportation to the eastern 


seaboard and to all points on the Great Lakes. 


Since 1850, the Marine Trust Company has had 
an active interest in the development of Buffalo's 


industry and commerce. 


“You and your red drapes!” 
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Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


the old proverb, but King Edward VII 
of Great Britain, Emperor of India, 
Defender of the Faith, and all the rest 
of it, can write bad English, and has 
done so recently.” 


His Majesty had sent a telegram to 

MARINE TRUST COMPANY 

sorrow for the death of President Mec- 

Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank toute with 

you and the whole American nation at 

the loss of your distinguished and ever- 
to-be-regretted President.” 

As the Bulletin pointed out, the good 
old Boston Transcript promptly spotted 
the King’s slip. 

“The loss,” said that newspaper edi- ' 
torially, “is ever to be regretted, but 
Mr. McKinley is not an ‘ever-to-be- 
. regretted President.’ On the contrary, 

ia — ang to most Americans he seems to be one 

- ° for whom there is ever to be rejoicing 

< he est South (en al States and gratitude. At this time, certainly, 

: the nation is not using language of 

Recent acceleration of industrial activity in the West South Central States 

gives promise of further intensive development. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has assisted did not intend doing it, but somebody 

was strangely careless in framing his 
expression.” 

The Bulletin’s alert editor had the 
final word. It was this: 


PROVIDING NATION-WIDE INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


in the activity in that area through its participation as an original underwriter in 
132 State and municipal bond issues aggregating over $365,000,000 and 
127 corporate bond issues totaling more than $1,000,000,000. 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 


$65,649,000 ST..TE OF ARKANSAS Highway Ref. 3% « 344% 1943-1972 - “Why should not King Edward take 
30,000,000 ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO. First Mtge. 34% 10-1-74 the Institute course in Composition 
6,250,000 CADDO PARISH, LA. SCHOOL DIST.NO.1 3%, 4% & 1% 1947-1966 and Rhetoric? Of course, under the 
25,000,000 CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT CO.(TEXAS) First Mtge. 314% II-I-73 regulations of the Institute a student 
27,000,000 GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY First Mtge. 254% 5-1-76 must be connected with a bank but, 
14,000,000 HOUSTON, TEXAS Water Rev. 414% & 2% 1947-1969 | broadly speaking, King Edward is con- 
17,000,000 LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT CO. First Mtge. 3 % 4-1-74 | nected with the Bank of England, and 
35,000,000 OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. First Mtge. 23/4,% 2-1-75 | is eligible. Accordingly, if His Majesty 
4,500,000 TULSA, OKLA., BOARD OF EDUCATION 3% & 1% 1949-1966 makes the usual application and an- 
Our brochure “Providing Nation-Wide Investment Capital 1903-1946,” will be mailed upon request. swers the preliminary questions in a 
satisfactory manner, the first section of 
HALSEY. STUART & CO. INc the course in Composition and Rhetoric 

will be sent him without delay.” 


L. CooLey 
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~in Wisconsin it’s Marshall & Isley Bank 


OF COURSE you've had your eye on Wisconsin's 
growing market. Keep abreast of its expanding 
opportunities with informed, on-the-spot guidance. Your 
logical contact in Wisconsin is Milwaukee's century-old 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank. 

The story of Marshall & Ilsley is —- the story of 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin. When the bank opened for 
business in 1847, Wisconsin was still a frontier . . . the 
founding settler was Milwaukee's mayor . . . the only 
overland transportation was a rattling stage coach. In 
the following century, Marshall & Ilsley saw 
the development of a great industrial and agrar- 
ian state—and participated in that development 
as a leading Wisconsin financial institution. 

Today, celebrating its centennial, Marshall & 

Isley offers you the benefit of its century of 


Member Federal Reserve System * 
April 1947 


banking experience in Wisconsin, Whether you want to 
re-establish previous business contacts, or explore the ex- 
panding opportunities of Wisconsin's new developments 
— count on Marshall & Ilsley, the oldest bank in the 
Northwest, for cooperation that smooths the way for you. 


MARSHALL & ILSLEY BANK 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


4 
g 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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9 
> Here’s an Idea— 
Being president of some Latin Amep. 
ican republics must be something 
keeping house in a revolving door, 
A man’s head is the only thing 
We suppose that if people didn’t get 
putea 7, amine married for such silly reasons they 
Pe, wouldn’t get divorced for such silly req- 
Re We have often wondered what kind of 
eth terrible homes the Home-made pies you 
Co The cynic wonders whether some for 
Mir, R E eign nations will be unremitting in their 
S Pp 0 efforts in the future to settle what they owe 
a Ay “i? R S When Stalin arrives at a decision, it is 
certainly his own. 
| Ying | 4 L L C In these days of high prices no man is 
ety Lirg a hero to his valet or his wallet. 
A monopolist is a fellow who manages 
Sears Ban, to get an elbow on each arm of his theater 
of Ame chair. 
“St, 
| am ate ban k Tica Offa Some enterprising automobile manw 
SErvicg Sa Corp 7S ous. facturer might develop a speedometer 
4 ac Provig; °Spon d which would show a skull and crossbones 
Count in Ng, th; ent when the indicator passes 60 miles per 
Sele, Zan 3 One 
Cl 
Maj direc s Sco or Log As a man gets older, he suspects that 
3 City or Vice in nature organized him for the benefit of 
town in the dentists and doctors. 
‘al; 
3 = fornia A happy marriage results when both 
HR gh ’ parties get better mates than they deserve, 
itr k ss, The difficult part about making good is 
A a? i PaF 4 \ that you have to repeat it every day. 
> Pee The happy ending of the average movie 
NATIO | today is the fact that it actually ends. 
depo. A8SO¢y The Senate may be the most deliberative 
BER FEDER. 'Nsup, ATION body in the world, but those responsible in 
CORDS our economy for housing are running @ 
pe oe se The world is full of people who know 
how the other fellow should use his talents 
mee. first effort to set up a weather bureau. 
The main difference between Swiss 
cheese and Camembert is that the ventila~— 
tion is a little better. 
14 BANKING 


FIRST OFF THE LINE 
The Great 


Big, Roomy 11-cu.-ft. Capacity 
Outstanding Beauty, Performance, Economy 


All steel... smooth, trim styling... 
Dulux finish over Bonderite . . . fiber 
glass insulation, hermetically sealed. 
Finger tip controlled, floating lid stays 
at any angle. Silent, hermetically- 
sealed unit... five year warranty. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


REEZER 


FIRST MEMBER of the big, complete 
line of International Harvester Re- 
frigerators and Freezers. Production 
at the new Evansville plant is well 
under way and improving steadily 
each day. 

Other models will follow fast... 
each an outstanding leader in its class 
...expertly engineered, skillfully de- 
signed, with features that will win 
immediate public favor. 


It’s a great, new product, too, to add 
to the well-known IH list —tractors, 
farm equipment and motor trucks— 
that is already being financed by lo- 
cal banks. We feel that the many 
banks now familiar with this financ- 
ing will welcome the opportunity for 
loans possible in the International 
Harvester Refrigeration line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenve 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


A mer- | 
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that 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
6 April 1947 


The economic crisis in Britain, which 
compelled the withdrawal from Greece, 
gives timeliness to this simply drawn 
picture of Banking under the Socialist 
Government. 


The author is a British writer on eco- 
nomic subjects. He has been a frequent 
contributor to BANKING for a number of 
years. 


bps one-time freedom of action in 
the banking field, which was grad- 
ually whittled away by controls and au- 
thority edicts during the war years, has 
not yet returned, but some quarters feel 
that it is only a’ matter of time before 
controls come to an end. How long that 
time will be no one attempts to say. 
Wisely so, perhaps, for if one considers 
the tremendous growth in government 
paper which now constitutes the bulk of 
British bank assets it is difficult to see 
how complete freedom can ever return. 
(See BANKING’s “ British Bank Assets,” 
April 1946.) Until such time as the in- 
cubus of government paper can be re- 
moved, the banks are ham-strung in the 
exercise of normal banking functions — 
and government paper shows no sign 
of any reduction! 


I, WAS generally anticipated that on 
the cessation of hostilities the growth 
in the volume of deposits would cease 
and some small recession take place. 
This, however, was before Socialistic 
finance got going. The operations of the 
Socialist Chancellor have not only 
failed to bring about any recession in 
the growth of deposits, but have ac- 
tually caused them to keep on rising. 
During the war one expects large-scale 
government borrowing, but in times of 
peace there is normally not the same 
necessity to raise bank credit. The 
drive for cheap money and still lower 
interest rates has compelled the Chan- 
cellor to borrow money from the bank- 
ing system to enable the government to 
buy up its own securities on a big scale, 
when the public wasn’t accepting his 
low interest rated stock. The Chancellor 
may feel satisfied, but serious bank 
men are not quite so easy in their minds. 

-A further remarkable feature is that 
bank presidents, in their public speeches, 
have been strangely silent as to the 
probable effect on the banks of the 
government’s nationalization of in- 
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Banking in Socialist Britain 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


dustry. The coal industry is already 
under state ownership; transport, elec- 
tricity and, later, gas are all on the list 
and will be taken over in the near fu- 
ture. The state control of these indus- 
tries, and there are otHers in addition 
which the Socialist planners mean to 
take over, is bound in the long run to 
have an effect on the banks. It must be 
remembered that Britain is a country 
of branch banks, the “Big Five” cov- 
ering the whole area with a net work of 
branch offices. The coal companies were 
also scattered throughout the land, 
and each company under private owner- 
ship maintained a banking account at 
the local branch of one or other of the 
Big Five. If, therefore, a colliery com- 
pany required financial assistance it 
could and did obtain a loan or over- 
draft from its bank. Under state owner- 
ship it is declared that the mining in- 
dustry’s financial needs will be met by 
direct government aid and the banks 
thus cut out. Most certainly all large 
scale capital require ments will be met 
by the government. 

On the question of temporary credit 
there is some difference of opinion. 
Some bankers consider that the colliery 
companies will still maintain an account 
with the local branch office and will be 
permitted to arrange temporary loans 
subject to sanction from higher author- 
ity. If so, well and good, but the Social- 
ists are not favourably disposed toward 
bankers whom they frequently casti- 
gate. 

It is therefore not unreasonable to 


Banking by candlelight during Britain’s 
recent coal-government-weather crisis 


ask whether in the not too distant future 
the new Coal Board will decree that all 
financial dealings shall be conducted 
through the Pay Master General at the 
Bank of England. If this does come 
about, then the local branch offices of 
the joint stock banks will act as mere 
transmitting agencies for the collieries, 
Each colliery would then pay in its 
receipts at a local bank for the credit of 
its account with the Pay Master Gen- 
eral, who would pay direct all major 
outgoings and expenses. For wages and 
sundry incidental expenses the colliery 
would be allowed to draw cash from the 
local bank, the bank being put in funds 
by the Pay Master General. 

Whether this situation will eventually 
develop one cannot say with any degree 
of authority, but knowing the ways of 
the Socialist legislators and the anath- 
ema with which they regard bankers, it 
is certainly a probability that cannot be 
ruled out. Coal, of course, is only one 
case, and the same remarks apply in the 
case of all the other industries scheduled 
for nationalization. 


For many years Socialist propaganda 
has made great play over the necessity 
for the state control of banking. Many 
of the statements made regarding bank- 
ing have been quite ludicrous, but have 
nevertheless been swallowed by the un- 
instructed. Now that the Bank of Eng- 
land, as the central authority in the 
British banking system, is state-owned, 
the demand for a full nationalization of 
the joint stock banks is not so much to 
the fore. Nevertheless it has not been 
forgotten, and in due time will in all 
probability be raised again—that is, 
if Labor remains in office long enough. 
The wide powers given to the Bank of 
England to “compel or direct” the joint 
stock banks are no doubt sufficient for 
the present. Most practical bankers 
realize that to all intents and purposes 
they are practically state-controlled at 
the moment, but they still cherish the 
hope that greater freedom of action will 
yet be theirs. 

The effect of the cheap money policy 
on bank profits, if the result of last year’s 
working is any guide, is that the profit 
margin has been reduced. The rate 
obtainable on government paper, par- 
ticularly Treasury bills and Treasury 
deposit receipts, is now exceedingly low. 
This has in part been offset by no longer 
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ment paper. Advances, the most 
remunerative of all assets, show substan- 
tial gains, but are still well below the 


future ratio toward total resources. 
hat al] § Operating costs, particularly wages and 
lucted ff salaries, have advanced all round and 
at the § have in most cases not reached their 


. The income derived from work in 


co 
cal connection with the export trade has 
; mere ff received a fillip, and has no doubt been 
lieries. | a welcome addition to the income side 
in its § of the account. 
adit of Readers may rightly ask what of the 
Gen. § future. To that the writer would say 
major § that only a bold man would venture a 
sand § prophecy. What, however, can be said 
olliery § is that low interest rates on large 
mthe § holdings of government paper do cut 
funds § earnings, and moreover prevent the 
employment of funds in more remunera- 
tually ff tive channels. The ability to rid them- 
legree || selves of government paper and the 
ys of § speed with which this can be done does 
nath- § not rest with the banks but with the 
ers, it authorities. Socialist finance hardly sug- 
ot bef gests a rapid return to more remunera- 
y one § tive banking. 
n the 
duled 
There is nothing as rare as a day in 
anda J june except the ability to live within your 
income. 
fany 
ank- Well, we suppose if one looks at it as a 
have liberal there is a difference between 
bs: being sent to Siberia by a “comrade” 
ae rather than a czar. 
a It might be a good thing to start curfews 
ht in the larger cities to get children in by 10 
dl P.M. Then their parents could get better 
= tables at the night clubs. 
» There never have been any idle rich. 
“ye They were always kept busy dodging 
ola people who wanted to get some of it 
“for with as little work as possible. 
kers 


May we suggest to Chiang Kai-shek 


a that some good old China cement might 
the solve his problem of disunity. 


Stalin is interested in modern ma- 
chinery, especially the bulldozer and 
the steamroller. 


The early civilizations: might not im- 
press us so much if history had recorded 
their soap operas and singing com- 
mercials. 
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OF COURSE YOU CAN 
LOAN MORE MONEY SAFELY! 


Safe ... Third-party control of collateral 
means safety. Back of Lawrence Field 
Warehouse Receipts are the financial in- 
tegrity, know-how and 33 years experi- 
ence of Lawrence Warehouse Company. 


sure...Seldom do we encounter an 
inventory which, because of inherent 
peculiarities, cannot be handled. While 
every field warehouse is different, the 
principle of field warehousing remains 
the same. That’s why you can safely 
recommend field warehousing in con- 
nection with any business seeking credit 
expansion. You can avoid saying “no!”’ 
with Lawrence Field Warehousing. 


SAN FRANCISCO I1, CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street 


Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. * 


Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts provide a 
safe, sure way to expand your loan opportunities 


| AWRENCE W AREHOUSE ( OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
IN. LaSalle Street 


los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo * Cleveland * Richmond * 
Atlanta * Jacksonville * Orlando * Cincinnati * St. Lovis * Fresno 
Dallas * Denver * 


For 33 years we have been helping 
banks and lending agencies expand 
their loan opportunities. By providing 
a way to use idle dollars in inventories, 
we are contributing to the expansion 
and success of many enterprises. Banks 
and lending agencies are growing with 
them. 


We are prepared to advise 
loan officers contemplating 
‘inventory financing as an 
extension of their services. 
Send for your copy of this 1 
booklet. 


Phone or write our branch in your territory 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
72 Wall Street 


Charlotte * Chattanooga 
* Washington, D.C. * Houston 
Portiond, Ore. * New Orleans 


* Stockton 


allowing any interest on current- ac- 
counts. Gross earnings have also in- 
creased by reason of the increase in de- eS | 
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Builds good 


in public relations 


Bank customers like the ThriftiCheck plan 
and tell their friends and associates all about 
its special advantages—low cost, simplicity, 
convenience and immediate delivery of im- 
printed checks. This popular acceptance of 
ThriftiCheck service is one of the sure things 
a bank can count on to build the right kind 
of public relations. . 


Bankers Development Corporation, 31 Nassau St., New York 


THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 


To keep informed on CANADA 
Send for our 


Monthly Canadian Commercial Letter 


—the oldest and most up-to- 


date publication of its kind. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
525 Branches Across Canada 
SEATTLE PORTLAND,ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Toronto, Canada 


NEW YORK 


Please send your Monthly Commercial Letter regularly. 


Ano | 
OUR... 
BANE. 


is a tale of some “little, name. 
less, unremembered acts of kind- 
ness” which were not forgotten. In a 
neighboring larger city in a.correspond- 
ingly larger bank, a black-haired, hand- 
some teller of feminine gender presides 
over one of the tellers’ cages. At one 
time she was an employee of our bank, 
but somehow we let her get away. 
One day a few weeks ago, this teller, 
whom we will call “Miss Kate,” be- 
cause that isn’t her name, noticed an 
elderly gentleman hovering about near 
her cage, and asked him if she could be 
of any help. He replied, “I just came 
in to tell you goodbye, Miss Kate, and 
to thank you for being so nice to all of 
us old folks that come in the bank while 
they’re spending the Winter here. Folks 
aren’t always so nice to us old people, 
and I wanted you to know we appreciate 
it when they are. 


You know,” he continued, “I have 
never had but one other person in a 
bank as kind and accommodating to 
me as you have been. That was one year 
when I was in Flowerville. There was a 
lady in the bank there that treated me 
just like you always have and you have 
always reminded me of her some way. 
She was so agreeable and did so many 
little things for the old folks there. I 
never knew her name, but I’ve always 
remembered her because she was 80 
pleasant and helpful to me and my 
wife.” 

“Do you remember what year it was 
you were in Flowerville?” asked Miss 
Kate. “‘ Was it 1937?” 

“‘That’s the very year I was there!” 
exclaimed the old gentleman. “ Why?” 

“Because I worked in the Flowerville 
Bank that year,” explained the teller, 
“And I remember now waiting on you 
when you were there.” 

It seems to us, if little acts of courtesy 
and helpfulness on the part of a bank 
employee are .treasured for 10 years, 
as in this case, that a little more study 
of “the art of being kind” would be the 
best public relations program any bank 
could adopt. 

S. HAMILTON 


BANKING 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE 


REGARDING BANKS’ 


A timely service extended to correspondents 
by the Chase is the study and analysis of a 
bank’s portfolio of U. S. Government and other 
securities. 

Specific recommendations are made based 
upon the bank’s overall investment position and 
particular requirements. 


INVESTMENTS 


The experienced staff and specialized facilities 
long maintained by the Chase for reviewing 
investments have proved valuable to banks 
throughout the country. 

Advice and information on investments is only 
one of the many helpful services that Chase 
offers to its correspondents. 


Among other services to correspondent banks are: 


Issuance of commercial and traveler's letters of credit 
Complete facilities for the safekeeping of securities 
Collection of checks, drafts and other bank documents 
Transmission of funds abroad and shipment of currency 
Information on credit standing of firms and individuals 
Participation in local loans when desired by correspondents 
Performing a wide range of incidental services 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ANADA has been precipitated into 
coal and railway transportation 
problems, some of which resemble 

those in the United States. 

The coal problem is at present cen- 
tered in Nova Scotia, where 13,000 
miners, practically the entire working 
force, went out on strike when their 
demand for wages equal to those in 
western Canada was refused. The com- 
pany operators offered $1 per day in- 
crease in wage rates, provided the min- 
ers increased production, which, largely 
because of slow-downs and absenteeism, 
had dropped by 2 million tons per an- 
num below normal, while operating 
costs had risen to such a high level that 
the Dominion Government had to sub- 
sidize the industry to prevent its com- 
plete collapse. Labor costs have more 
than doubled since 1939 to over $4 per 
ton, mainly because the output of coal 
per man dropped from about 234 tons 
daily to less than 134, against an aver- 
age of American mines of about 5, tons 
per man day. Competent engineers have 
reported that an output of 314 tons per 
man a day could be realized in Nova 
Scotia under proper conditions. 

None of these figures has been chal- 
lenged by the leaders of the union, an 
affiliate of the United Mine Workers, 
which called the strike. They stated 
merely that the working conditions in 
the mines are extremely difficult and 
therefore that the men are entitled to 
more money. This is another way of 
saying that the miners ought to have 
more money for less work, and their 
attitude is perhaps best illustrated by 
the following exchange between the 
counsel of a National Coal Commission 
and a representative of the union. 


North of the Border 


Question by Counsel: Iam going to ask you to 
take this illustration. If I have a grass lawn with 
grass growing on it, and a man comes to me and 
makes a deal with me that he will cut my lawn 
for $1.50, with no social responsibility whatever 
on my part, what do you think he ought to do 
before he asks for $1.50? 

Answer by union representative: He ought to 
size you up and see how long he can take to do 
that job. 

Question: No, he has made the deal already. 
He has agreed with me to cut the lawn for $1.50. 
Now then, what should he do before he asks 
for $1.50? 

Answer: He should—well, cut the lawn. 

Question: That is what I thought the answer 
should be. 

Answer: He must cut the grass, but if he 
could get that $1.50 without cutting the grass— 
get it. 


Two-Year Coal Study 


This Commission undertook a com- 
plete study of the entire Canadian coal 
situation about two years ago and re- 
cently made its report to the Dominion 
Government. It found that, broadly 
speaking, all four western provinces and 
the three in the maritime area (New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island) are fully supplied by 
mines in their own areas, but that On- 
tario and Quebec, which account for 
over three-quarters of Canadian indus- 
trial production, were almost wholly 
dependent upon American coal. 

Total Canadian production of this 
fuel averaged about 17 million tons, and 
imports about 25 million tons per year. 
The Commission emphasized that the 
two big industrial provinces must get 
the major part of their coal supplies 
from the United States owing to the 
low production and transportation costs 
there, as well, of course, as close proxim- 
ity to the immense deposits in the Ap- 


palachian field. For the time being at 
least the two leading industrial areas are 
well supplied with coal and the effects 
of the strike in Nova Scotia, there. 
fore, have had no serious national 
disadvantages. 


Freight Rate Rise Asked 


The two large railway systems in 
Canada have applied for a 30 percent 
increase in freight rates to enable them 
to meet the pressing problems involved 
in higher costs, as well as to provide 
funds for new equipment. The applica- 
tion has met with vigorous and wide- 
spread protests, six of the provincial 
governments, including the four western 
political administrations, fighting hard 
against the railways before a commis- 
sion in Ottawa. 

These transportation systems have, 
however, a quite strong case. According 
to a statement by the president of the 
Canadian National Railways (the Do- 
minion Government’s own system, with 
the largest mileage in North America), 
wages, materials and supplies cost about 
40 percent more than before the war, 
the total expenditures this year being 
about $90 million more than in 1939, 
Both this system and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway suffered, like their 
American counterparts, during the last 
depression in curtailed service, main- 
tenance and new equipment. Existing 
equipment was, of course, greatly over- 
worked during the war, while the whole 
character of freight traffic has reverted 
to its pre-war ratio of raw materials 
and manufactured goods, resulting in 
smaller loadings and shorter hours. At 
the same time, a shorter industrial 
work-week has placed some extra strain 
on the available equipment, the short- 
age of which has been intensified by 
non-delivery of new freight cars ordered 
last year, but seriously delayed by the 
steel strikes in the United States and 
Canada. Only recently has the major 
car-building plant in this country been 
able to resume full production. 

Superimposed upon all these difficul- 
ties have been the tie-ups by the heavy 
winter storms, with whole sections of 
the railway branch lines in the prairie 
provinces being blocked for three or four 
weeks. To make matters still worse the 
railways have been called upon to rush 
wheat from country and terminal ele- 
vators to Atlantic and Pacific ports to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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% HERRING-HALL-MARVIN ENGINEERS 


2 present to the nation’s bankers 


THE SAFEST - MOST CONVENIENT + MOST DEPENDABLE 
BURGLAR-RESISTIVE NIGHT DEPOSITORIES 


THAT THE ART AND SCIENCE OF METALCRAFT 
ENGINEERING HAS EVER PRODUCED . 


3 GREAT SYSTEMS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


1—The ROTARY. 2—The 
CIRCULAR. 3—The SIM- 
PLEX. Each in its class 
represents the highest 
modern achievement in 
structural integrity com- 
bined with architectural 
adaptability and guaran- 
teed burglar-resistive pro- 
tection. 


INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Night 
Depositories are designed, 
built and installed to rate 
the highest Night Deposi- 
try Insurance Classifica- 
tion money can buy—Un- 
derwriters’ Certified Bank 
Burglary Class “B”. We 
make no compromise with 
safety. 


ENGINEERING 
COOPERATION 


Herring—Hall—Marvin 
places at your disposal the 
cooperation of a qualified 
Night Depository engineer 
—to assure you every pos- 
sible advantage of con- 
venience and protection. 
This cooperation is availa- 
ble on new construction or 
replacement, as requi 


H-H-M ROTARY NIGHT DEPOSITORY H-H-M CIRCULAR NIGHT DEPOSITORY H-H-M “SIMPLEX” NIGHT DEPOSITORY 


WHY EXPOSE YOUR BANK TO COSTLY PENALTIES? 


The bank burglar is definitely with us again. There were more than twice the number of successful 
bank burglaries in ’46 as there were in °45. The attitude that it can’t happen here has cost many 
banks 5-year insurance penalties of 66-2/3% — amounting to thousands of dollars! Why risk such 
embarassment? Why hazard such loss of customer good will? Or such needless dissipation of a good 
bank’s assets? Your H-H-M Night Depository will both protect your bank and assure your stock- 
holders appreciated peace-of-mind. Wire, write or telephone for descriptive literature and prices—today! 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


TON, OHIO 
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INVESTMENT? 


Did you ever think of check expense 
in terms of its being an investment? 
We are talking now about a plain, 
ordinary outlay of money with the 
anticipation of a cash return. 


Here’s how it works out. Suppose 
you write a letter to six thousand 
people who have personal checking 
accounts in your bank and invite them 
to accept from you, with your com- 
pliments, fifty Personalized Checks 
together with a nice cover bearing 
their name stamped in gold. If they 
like them you agree to furnish them 
in the future at $1.25 for each two 
hundred checks. 


Your initial expense for letterheads, 
envelopes, postage and multi raphing 
would - $260. Two thousan 
customers would accept your offer, 
which would mean an additional out- 
lay of $1,200 figured at 60 cents per 
order, including postage direct to cus- 
tomer. That means you would have 
a total investment of $1,460. 


Now let's take up the question of 


returns on your investment. Because 
you would be getting such a large 
to 


number of orders you would be able 


buy them from us in exact multiples 
of six and your cost would therefore 
be $1.00 per order, so you would have 


a 25-cent mark-up on customers who 


reorder. Out of the two thousand who 


accepted your complimen offer, 
reorder, which would make a total re- 
turn of $300. In addition you would 
save the normal yearly expense on 
these customers for checks, passbooks 
and covers, which we have conserva- 
tively estimated as being about 30 
cents per customer per year. That 
makes an additional $360 return. 


Within a period of about two years, 
therefore, you would just about get 
back your original investment, and 
from that point on the cash return 
thru profit and savings would repre- 
sent a sum which, to say the least, 
would be comparable to any invest- 
ment you could make. Food for thou 


. So why not write us for full in- 
formation? 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


JOHN F, HOLLENBECK, PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


* 
CONSUMER 
CREDIT 
INSURANCE 
* 


New York Hanseatic 


Corporation 


Founded 1920 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 


United States 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
relieve food shortages in Britain and 
Continental Europe. Some of the most 
recent tie-ups were in the major 

and paper districts of Canada, where 
new production records were made early 
in the year, mainly to meet American 
demands, but in which areas the rail 
movement practically ceased on several 


.| occasions. Freight congestion has, how- 


ever, been so general as to cause ac. 
cumulations of raw materials and fin- 
ished goods in many areas, as well as to 
slow down trade. It may interrupt for 
some weeks the new progressive course 
of Canadian industry, which in the 
first two months of 1947 operated at a 
record peacetime rate, about 5 percent 
above that for the like period of 1946, 


“Operation Churchill” 

Far “ North of the Border” American 
and Canadian military units put in an 
extremely hard Winter at Fort Church- 
ill on Hudson Bay in one of the tasks 
agreed upon by Ottawa and Washing- 
ton for voluntary military cooperation. 
Over 100 Americans, and a few of their 
wives, stationed at this frigid post to 
test military equipment under sub-zero 
temperatures, deserve decorations for 
their services. The scheme at Fort 
Churchill was undertaken as part of the 
pact between the two countries for 
exchange of military personnel, co- 
operative observation of military ex- 
ercises, eventual standardization of 
armament (except atomic weapons) and 
the reciprocal use of facilities. 


Telephone Inspiration 

Canada joins this year with Scotland 
and the United States in commemorat- 
ing the centennial of the birth of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. Canada’s interest in 
this event is more than sentimental, for 
Bell conceived and worked on the idea 
of the telephone while a teacher at a 
school for the deaf in Brantford, Ont. 
He was not a Canadian, however, but 
came to Canada from Scotland as a 
young man. He finished much of his 
experimental work on the telephone 
instrument in Boston. 

A few years later a Canadian bank 
installed one of the first telephones to 
be put to practical use by authorizing 
the manager of a branch near Brantford 


The Pioneer Independent 
Company .. . Exclusive 
Specializationsince 1926 
Operating Coast to Coast 


to install this device to communicate 
with another nearby branch and his 
home. The bank’s head office, however, 
made it distinctly clear that this was 
merely “by way of experiment” and 
that the cost of the new service “should 
not exceed the charges for cab hire, 
livery teams and telegraphic messages.” 
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98 YEARS 
OF BANKING FOR DETROIT! 


98 years ago, the growing 

river-front village of Detroit 

welcomed a new bank that was 

destined to live a long time. 

It was on March 5, 1849, that DETROIT 1849 

The Detroit Bank . . . known then as The Detroit Savings Fund Institute . . . first 

doors. For 98 years The Detroit Bank has served the city which 

thas hecome the fourth langest in the United States— 
the Center of Industrial America. It has provided 


security for Depositors’ Funds and many 


necessary and useful financial services to 


SEE 


industries, businesses, and individuals. It has 


aided Detroit and Michigan in the past and 


pee os dodeae will aid Detroit and Michigan in the future. 


THE DETROIT BANK 


COMMERCIAL and SAVINGS BANKING 
Main Office: GRISWOLD at STATE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


32 CONVENIENT OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE CITY 
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To the authority in antique silver, the 
hallmark or the maker’s mark reveals 
the information that he needs to estab- 
lish the authenticity of the piece as well 


as the date and place of its making. | 


Modern silver, also by its mark, attests 
its sterling quality and the pride of 
its maker. 


The mark to be found in every sheet of 
Crane’s Paper likewise carries a mes- 
sage—a message of quality and crafts- 
manship, of the use of cotton and linen 
fibres only in the making of paper 
these 146 years. It is to be found in the 
Crane watermark which reveals itself 
when the paper is held against the 
light. It is our mark of pride in the 
making of these fine papers for per- 
sonal, social and business use. It is 
your mark of assurance when you 
buy paper; when you use 

Crane’s in your daily cor- 
respondence, in formal 

invitations, in matters 

of importance for refer- 


ence and record. 


CRANES 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 
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The Big Market for Small Loans 


ROBERT W. BACHELOR 


Mr. BACHELOR is director of the Research Council, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


HE American banking system gets a good part of its 
Tivieg by making small loans to small business. 

One out of every four commercial and industrial 
loans outstanding at member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System on November 20, 1946 was for less than $1,000. 
Seven out of eight loans were for less than $25,000. Less 
than 12 percent of all loans amounted to $25,000 or more. 

One in five loans by banks with deposits of over $500 
million was for less than $1,000. Two-thirds of all loans of 
this group of banks were for less than $25,000. 

Three out of every 10 dollars loaned to business by banks 
that are system members were loaned to unincorporated 
business—usually the smallest of small business. 


In the picture above, Robert M. Hanes, president, Wachovia Bank 

and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., and chairman, Small 

iness Credit Commission, points to a map while Walter B. 

French, American Bankers Association deputy manager in charge 

of the Small Business Credit Commission, looks on. This display 

was one of those set up at the recent country bank conferences 
(see page 50) 
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Over 70 percent of the total loaned by member banks with 
total deposits of less than $2 million was to borrowers with 
assets of less than $50,000—chiefly retail merchants, together 
with some small wholesalers and manufacturing and min- 
ing borrowers. About half of the total amount loaned by 
banks with deposits between two and ten million dollars 
was to borrowers of less than $50,000 assets. These groups 
of small banks made nearly all their loans of less than 
$250,000. 

Two-thirds of the number of commercial and industrial 
loans were made to borrowers with total assets of less than 
$50,000. An additional 25 percent of the number was made 
to medium sized concerns with assets from $50,000 to 
$250,000. Only 10 percent of the loans were made to bor- 
rowers with assets of $250,000 or more. 

Seventy-eight and one-half percent of the 251,000 loans 
made to retail trade were to firms with assets of under 
$50,000. About one-half of the 115,000 loans to manufac- 
turing and mining enterprises, and about the same propor- 
tion of the 86,000 loans to wholesale trade, were to firms 
with assets of under $50,000. This size group of small 
business accounted for 80 percent of the number of loans to 
service establishments, 70 percent of the number of loans 
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to public utilities, and 60 percent of the number of loans to 
construction companies. 

More than one-third of the amount borrowed by busi- 
nesses with assets of less than $50,000 had a maturity of 
over one year. One-half of the credit extended to small 
public utilities was for more than one year. Two-fifths of 
credit extended to service establishments, one-third the 
amount loaned to retail trade, and one-fourth of the borrow- 
ings of small manufacturing and mining companies was 
for more than one year. 

It is estimated that 671,000 commercial and industrial 
loans were outstanding on November 20, 1946, at the 6,887 
member banks. These include nearly all the larger banks in 
the United States. The estimate does mot include data for 


Number of Member Bank Loans to Commercial and Indus- 
trial Concerns Outstanding as of November 20, 1946 
by Size of Bank and Size of Loan 


Size of Loan 


Less than 
$1,000 


Size of Bank 
Total deposits over 
$500,000,000 (A) 
Total deposits from 
$100,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 (B) 
Total deposits from 
$10,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 (C) 
Total deposits from 
$2,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 (D) 
Total deposits less than 
$2,000,000 (E) 


45,566 8,676 


99,470 16,333 


288,325 59,281 | 196,018 


201,406 55,610 | 139,051 


36,358 || 13,657 | 22,443 


Total 671,125 || 153,557 | 437,390 


Bank Size Groups 
A—Total deposits over $500,000,000 
B—Total deposits from $100,000,000 to $500,000,000 
C—Total deposits from $10,000,000 to $100,000,000 
D—Total deposits from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000 
E—Total deposits less than $2,000,000 

Source: Compiled from data supplied by the Division of Research 

and Statistics, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 


NUMBER OF LOANS BY SIZE OF BORROWER pencewr of 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF INDUSTRY TOTAL sorRowine 


A SS. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Vi, 


UTILITIES 
ALL OTHER 


SALES FINANCE 


the 7,142 commercial non-member banks. These small, 
banks deal with smaller business borrowers, and thei, 
average loan is much less than that of the Reserve membe, 
Probably half the loans of this group of banks are for leg 
than $1,000. The above estimates do not cover consume 
loans to individuals, or production credit to farmers, or req) 
estate loans. These classes of loans traditionally are in smalj 
amount to borrowers of small financial net worth. 

The data upon which these observations are based were 
supplied by the Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. The 
first of a series of articles analyzing the results of the com. 
mercial and industrial loan survey as of November 20, 1946, 
appeared in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for March 1947, 


Number of Member Bank Loans to Commercial and Indus. 
trial Concerns Outstanding as of November 20, 1946 
by Federal Reserve District and 
Size of Loan 


Size of Loan 


$1,000- 
$25,000 


Less than 
$1,000 


$25,000 
and over 


| Federal Reserve District Total 


27,272 | 7,509 | 
72,976 | 17,287 | 
26,504 | 3,420 | 
34,226 | 4,710 | 
28,847 | 4,974 | 
29,111 | 5,858 | 
50,026 | 9,156 | 
18,316 | 3,664 | 
13,172 | 1,542 
22,665 | 3,770 | 
29,351 | 5,320 | 
84,924 | 12,968 


48,631 
114,322 
39,969 
52,147 
42,495 
45,549 
76,606 
28,868 
19,919 
34,749 
43,760 
124,110 


13,850 
24,059 |’ 
10,045 
13,211 
8,674 
10,580 
17,424 
6,888 
5,205 
8,314 
9,089 
26,218 


Boston 
New York 

. Philadelphia 
. Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

. St. Louis 

. Minneapolis 
. Kansas City 
. Dallas 

. San Francisco 


Total 671,125 || 153,557 | 437,390 | 80,178 | 


Bank Size Groups 
A—Total deposits over $500,000,000 
B—Total deposits from $100,000,000 to $500,000,000 
C—Total deposits from $10,000,000 to $100,000,000 
D—Total deposits from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000 
E—Total deposits less than $2,000,000 

Source: Division of Research and Statistics, 

Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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Bond-a-Month Plan 


a nationwide scale an “automatic”’ plan for selling 

U. S. Savings Bonds to bank depositors. The plan is 
designed to appeal to checking account owners in general, 
and more specifically to those who are not now buying Sav- 
ings Bonds through payroll savings plans sponsored by 
employers. 

The Treasury is confident that there are literally hundreds 
of thousands of checking account owners—such as doctors, 
lawyers, small businessmen, 
farmers and others—who are 
not buying Savings Bonds 
regularly, but who would 
buy them with calendar-like 
precision and timing if they 
had an easy, convenient 
means of doing it. 

Hence, the new “Bond-a- 
Month Plan,” which the 
Treasury believes will be of 
material aid in spreading the 
debt still further among the 
American people and con- 
verting stil] more of the debt 
into relatively long-term ob- 
ligations. 

Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder, in a letter 
addressed to every bank in 
the nation, outlined the plan 
and asked their support and 
aid in carrying it out. A 
meeting sponsored by the 
Treasury Department was 
held in Washington on March 
19to which prominent bank- 
ers, officers of the American 
Bankers Association, state 
bankers associations, A.B.A. State Savings Bonds chairmen 
and government officials and representatives were invited. 
At this meeting, the Bond-a-Month Plan was described and 
discussed at length. The Treasury then began to perfect 
certain details of its plan, and undertook the first major 
steps in actually launching it. 

In its essential features the Bond-a-Month Plan is simply 
this: 

(1) The bank offers to its checking account depositors 
U.S. Savings Bonds of Series E, F or G, to be mailed by the 
bank to the depositor on a regular monthly basis and to be 
paid for by a debit charging the customer’s checking account 
monthly for the full purchase price of each bond. The plan 
is not a partial payment system. 

(2) At the start of the arrangement, the depositor signs a 
card, to be provided by the Treasury Department, authoriz- 
ing the monthly bond purchases and deductions from his 
account in payment for them. 

(3) The bonds are to be mailed to the buyer in franked en- 
velopes provided for this purpose to all participating banks 
by the Federal Reserve banks. A duplicate of the monthly 
debit slip is enclosed with the bond. 


() June 1 the Treasury will launch for the first time on 
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Emblem of the Bond-a-Month program. Stickers with this design 
and other advertising equipment will be furnished to banks 


(4) Some banks, if they wish, may use a modified plan un- 
der which the depositor responds each month to an “offer- 
ing” of the bonds with a check or debit authorization in 
payment for the bond. Banks electing to follow this plan 
may do so by notifying the State Director of the Treasury’s 
Savings Bonds Division, who will supply the necessary forms 
for that method. 

Here is how the banks would handle it: 

(1) See that officers and clerical employees are familiar 
with the simple operation of 
the “ Bond-a-Month Plan.” 

(2) Notify the State Di- 
rector of the U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division of the quan- 
tities of promotional mate- 
rial and forms they will 
require. 

(3) Publicize the plan to 
customers by enclosing the de- 
scriptive folder with monthly 
statements, displaying post- 
ers and placing literature on 
counters. 

(4) Devote at least one 
newspaper advertisement (or 
radio program) to announc- 
ing that the plan is available 
to depositors to whom the 
Payroll Savings Plan is not 
available. Advertising mats 
will be supplied free to banks 
and newspapers. Run a drop- 
in line in all ads: “Ask us 
about the Bond-a-Month. 
Plan.” 

Although the Bond-a- 
Month Plan is a new thing 
on a nationwide scale, it is 
not new to a number of banks in various sections of the 
country. Some of them have had it in operation for as many 
as six years—‘‘selling” it to their depositors with the appeal 
that the depositors were buying future income, and at the 
same time lending aid to the Government. 

These facts, among others, were presented to the March 
19 meeting in Washington by government officials and bank- 
ers, including Under Secretary of the Treasury A. L. M. 
Wiggins of Hartsville, S. C., and Washington; C. W. Bailey, 
president, First National Bank of Clarksville, Tennessee, 
and president of the A.B.A.; Robert V. Fleming, chairman 
of the A.B.A.’s Committee on Government Borrowing, past- 
president of the A.B.A. and president of the Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D. C.; and Robert M. Hanes, A.B.A. 
past-president and president of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. Others, who spoke on the 
practical and technical features of the plan, were Vernon L. 
Clark, National Director of the Treasury’s Savings Bonds 
Division; H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Treasury Savings Bonds Committee and president 
of the National Rockland Bank of Boston, Mass.; W. W. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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Mr. Hovucu, author, editor and historian, runs the Vineyard 
Gazette, widely-known century-old weekly newspaper published 
at Edgartown, Massachusetts, on the Island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard. His books include Country Editor and four novels, one 
of which comes out this Spring. He has contributed short stories 
to mumerous national magazines. The following article 
sketches the country banker’s highly useful place in the 
community. 


HE country banker, to judge by some of the old-fashioned 
[moves and moving pictures, is a man who represents 

the Money Power and has to be thwarted by a young 
hero. 

In point of gentle fact, that school of fiction has things 
about as wrong as could be: the country banker is generally a 
man who likes to answer the telephone himself, a sign of 
plain and practical relationships with the community around 
him, and he is concerned with the young hero’s affairs only 
because the young hero comes to him with a bushel of diffi- 
culties to be cleared away. 

Visit some small town as a stranger, stand across the street 
from the little brick or stone or even painted wood building 
which serves as the bank, and see if you can recognize the 
banker when he comes out. The only way you can be sure of 
success is to wait until dusk on some afternoon when there 
are a lot of things, personal or public but generally not of any 
special financial character, to be put to rights. At such a 
time, the banker will come out last. 

But he’ll be like the other men of the town, for the per- 
fectly good reason that he is one of them. He’s only a banker 
when he’s at his desk with the bank’s business. The rest of the 
time he’s a community citizen at large. He lives more lives 

,than one. 

There are three small town figures representing notably 
confidential relationships—the doctor, the minister and the 
banker—and the field in which the banker holds up his end 
is a wide one. Generally it is as wide as the range of interests 
of the town, and as varied as the hopes and conflicts of his 
customers, friends and neighbors. 

There aren’t too many generalizations which may safely 
be made about the small town banker for this very reason. 
He’s like his town, and towns are all amazingly different, 
more different the closer one gets to their temperaments and 
their ways. In the last analysis this means that they’re 
human, and the standards of humanity not only admit but 
encourage tremendous diversity when they are allowed to 
operate freely. 

But one doesn’t need generalizations. Examples are bet- 
ter. Examples, not types, for the typical country banker is a 
myth of the David Harum school of fiction. 

Take S. C. Luce, Jr., of Vineyard Haven, Massachusetts, 
president of the Martha’s Vineyard National Bank in which 
he first went to work as a young man after high school and 
business college. He’s known to every adult in the region as 
Carey Luce, or, more simply, as Carey. This comes about 
naturally, and not as the result of any artificial gesture of 


The Lives of a Country Banker 


HENRY BEETLE HOUGH 


The winnah, by a nose, Princess Helene, driven by Country Banker 
Luce! Mr. Hough points out: “She even has her ears back, listening 
to what Mr. Luce is telling her” 


good fellowship; nothing anyone could do could possibly 
change it. 

Early in his career, like many country bankers, he had 
chances to go to the city—any of several cities—and he 
declined because he had made a shrewd appraisal of oppor- 
tunities. Besides, he was a country man. No one has ever 
suggested that his decision was wrong, least of all in the 
community which holds him today not only as its leading, 
but as its most useful, citizen. 

Sometimes you hear that Carey Luce “runs things,” and 
if you were a stranger under the influence of the old legend, 
you might say, “Ah! The Money Power.”’ Make as much of 
that as you like. A bank anywhere, even in a small town, is 
a financial center, where matters of dollars and cents are 
settled, and the answers are what they have to be under 
sound banking practice. But the reason Carey Luce’s aid is 
sought in every possible kind of situation has nothing to do 
with money; of course one element is that he occupies an 
outstanding position of trust, but mainly he has an acute 
and deep understanding of human nature. 

He’s been through the mill many times with farmers and 
truckmen, husbands and wives, committees of this lodge and 
that lodge, taxpayers and selectmen, constables and dog 
officers, old and young. Their difficulties, especially the 
tough ones, come to him. For more than a year he has de- 
voted a major part of his time and energy to the business of 
a steamboat company in which he has no financial interest. 
What does he do? He makes it run, because labor and man- 
agement trust him. It’s been a pretty near thing several 
times, but he hasn’t failed so far. 

The principle on which he operates is to try to arrive at 
the right answer, and beyond a few basic convictions he does 
not generally define the right answer himself—he judges it 
painstakingly from what both sides are working for. Most of 
the time he can get even the most frustrating, blind tangle 
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“He's only a banker when he’s at his desk with the bank’s business. The rest of the time he’s a 


citizen at large. He lives more lives than one” 


adjusted so that both’sides will come out pretty well. They 
may not have all they want, but they will have some of it, 
and more than they could have hoped for without wise, 
patient help. 

Carey has remarked privately that he does not care what 
anyone says about him, or what he has to take, if he can 
establish the right answer. After such a situation has been 
worked out, a lone gossip may whisper that Carey Luce 
“put something over,” without, however, explaining that 
Carey was dragged into the controversy practically by main 
force. Though it doesn’t really need force. It just needs a 
situation in which somebody, at risk to himself and at ex- 
penditure of his own time and funds without recompense, 
has really got to do something. 

The townspeople know that Carey Luce gets up early, as 
early as any of the farmers and earlier than most of the farm 
stock. He has his exercise, for even after all these years of 
banking he’s not essentially an indoor man, and by the time 
Main Street opens up in fair shape, he has been at his desk 
long enough to do the major part of an ordinary day’s work. 
This leaves him free time for his work as citizen at large. 
He’s often at the bank late, but the townspeople also know 
that when the evening rises to a social height, Carey is not 
ordinarily around. He goes home to bed. 

When he was a boy, his father ran a grocery store and 
generally kept one horse, at least, which could travel pretty 
well. Carey learned his horses early, and this knowledge and 
love increased with the years and led to the harness races at 
the county fairs and tracks where the tradition of the old 
time gentlemen’s driving clubs was carried on. At first he 
drove for friends, but he realized that, as often as not, he was 
being asked to race some difficult trotter which nobody else 
would or could do much with. Accordingly, he acquired a 
first rate horse of his own, then another. 

He would leave the bank on an afternoon and, by motor- 
ing far into the night, would reach a fair ground in Maine or 
upper New York State, or western Massachusetts, at some 
late hour. Often the surroundings were completely strange, 
but he would locate the stables and then call out. Princess 
Helene never failed to answer him. He carried a cot in his 


In Country Banker Hillman’s life, “finance and economics go well 
with blueberries and other crops” 


car and often slept in her stall. He and the Princess were 
very close; he taught her more than the so-called educated 
horses know, and on the track she never failed to do what he 
asked her to do. 

A typical report of one of Carey Luce’s races has this 
passage: “Calumet Admiral . . . held the lead to the head 
of the stretch where Mr. S. C. Luce, who runs a bank over 
at Vineyard Haven, Mass., collared him with Calumet 
Doble, taking the heat . . .” 

After many years, Carey has given up the trotting races, 
but it wouldn’t take much to start him again. Andhe has not 
given up horses. These lives of his—countryman, banker, 
useful citizen, gentleman driver—shed a lot of light upon the 
nature and significance of his profession. 

As another illustration of the country banker, take Arthur 
‘B. Hillman, president of the neighboring Edgartown Na- 
tional Bank. He remembers what it was like to sweep out the 
bank for what now seems little or no weekly pay when he 
was a boy, but he did go to the city, and for a time he became 
a city banker. He was recalled to Edgartown at a time when 
his experience could be of the greatest advantage, and he 
returned willingly, to become cashier and, in a few years, 
president. He not only knew banking, but he had never lost 
his knowledge of and feeling for the men who sailed the 
fishing boats of Edgartown, his brother being one of them. 


Lasr Summer the diners looked up from their tables in a 
restaurant of the town and saw a man, wearing country 
clothes and with earth on his boots, coming in with two 
tremendous pails of blueberries, destined for pies. This was 
Mr. Hillman, country banker. In his views and in his life, 
finance goes well with blueberries and other crops. 

He’s still active, although he has had to moderate a little, 
and he can show the young fellows something. In times of 
costly fertilizer, he drew on the bounty of native leaf mold, 
scallop shells and herring. In dry Summers he had water 
drawn up from below where underground springs fed a great 
pond. He not only made the point that ingenuity can solve 
problems, but he demonstrated his belief that the real sin is 
in doing nothing, and in forgetting about production. 

He has felt strongly that the identification of a small town 
bank with the town and its people could not be abstract, 
and he has made and preserved this identification with 
warm intensity through himself. He has always been a 
banker, but -he has also always been a farmer and, vicari- 
ously at least, a fisherman. The result is that the town and 
the bank have grown together—cause and effect. 

His interests and activities have included church, town 
office, fraternal and the whole range of civic affairs. He is 
of and for the town, but he is also aware that at his desk 
national and international events impinge upon the local 
outlook. In this respect the country banker is a man of two 
worlds. 

He is also, in distinctly small town fashion, a link between 
past and present, for his roots go back deeply into the com- 
munity; aware of the basis of every family and of the town’s 
ups and downs and its collective prosperity, he deals with 
the dynamic pros,ect in terms of experience hitched to 
foresight. 
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Impressions of a 
Bank Director's Job 


If a director had to have all the qualities pictured 
here by these two non-directors, it would be 


necessary for him to be Superman’s twin. 
However, one common quality of good direc- 
tors which saves them a lot of work is the 
realization that the officers must run the bank. 


CORNERSTONE 
post OFFICE 


As a director of the bank, he does not devote He is an ambassador of the bank to 

full time to bank management. But he does other business groups. His knowledge He is a man of distinction (actually, not 

assume full responsibility, not only because is valuable to both. advertising-ly) and influence, and the busi- 

he is bound by law, but because he recog- nessmen of the community follow his leader- 

nizes the moral responsibility. ship not because of who he is, but because of 
what he does and the way he does it. 


He studies his bank's problems carefully and In reviewing the reports of bank examina- Warming up to his task, he assures that 
seriously. He knows that a director must tions, he takes prompt and complete action his bank is managed aggressively to 
know the facts. upon the examiner's recommendation. give value received to all concerned. 
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By J. WILL IRWIN 
ond BOB KIRKPATRICK 


He selects the executive officers, and He digs deep to become adequately informed He weighs carefully the capabilities of 

he follows their actions closely. as to the bank's policies. every officer in the bank and deter- 
mines whether or not every action is 
for the good of the institution. 


He promotes new business for his bank by rec- 
ommending its services to his associates. 


He is not a figurehead. He devotes real effort 
and works hard to steer his bank on the 
proper course. 


He displays concrete evidence of his loyalty He seems to be quite a fellow. And yet, if you study him 

and confidence by his own use of the bank's closely you will see that he is not out of this world. He is 

services (names the bank executor and , simply one good man in a group of many good men who 

trustee, etc.) conscientiously guide the institutions they are honored to 
represent. 
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TREND OF INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS 1910 - 1946 
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$153 Billion 


in Savings 


i: American people had accumu- 
Ties savings of $153,066,000,000 

at the end of 1946, reports the 
Committee on Savings Statistics of the 
Savings Division, American Bankers 
Association. 

This record-breaking total, which is a 
gain of $11,405,000,000 for the year, in- | 
cludes time deposits in commercial and | 
mutual savings banks and the Postal | 
Savings System, estimated investments | 
in savings and loan associations, U. S. 
Savings bonds (all series), and life in- 
surance companies’ estimated reserves | 
and unpaid dividends and accumula- | 
tions. 

Compilation of the statistics on indi- 
vidual savings from 1910 through last 
year, published in tabular and chart 
form on these two pages of BANKING, 
is the first completed project in the com- 
mittee’s program for resuming studies | 
of trends and developments in the sav- | 
ings habits of Americans. The series, it 
isplanned, will be published twice a year 
—as of June 30 and December 31. 

The 1946 totals for all six of the sav- | 
ings media show gains over 1945. Time 
deposits of commercial banks amounted 
to $33,700,000,000 compared with 
$30,135,000,000; mutual savings banks, 
$16,800,000,000 against $15,385,000,000; 
postal savings, $3,300,000,000 against 
$2,932,000,000; savings and loan, $8,- 
990,000,000 against $7,664,000,000; | 
U. S. Savings Bonds, $49,776,000,000 | 
against $48,183,000,000; and life in- 
surance, $40,500,000,000 compared with 
$37,362,000,000. 


Tue A.B.A. Committee members are: 

J. Brooke Willis, research department, | 
Chase National Bank, New York, chair- | 
man; Leon Benham, comptroller, Roch- 

ester (New York) Savings Bank; Irving 

Bussing, manager, research department, | 
Savings Banks Trust Company, New 

York; Miss Hilda Hoffman, assistant | 
secretary and statistician, Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York; Donald Thomp- 
son, vice-president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland; Fred F. Spellissy, 
Division president and executive vice- 
president, Market Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia; L. A. Tobie, Divi- | 
sion vice-president and president, Mer- | 
iden (Connecticut) Savings Bank; and | 


J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. deputy man- | 
ager, secretary. 
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| 1915 


| 1919... 


| 1920.... 


1926... 


| 1929... 


| 1933 


TREND OF INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS, 1910-1946 
Millions of Dollars 


Estimated 
Private 
I nvest- 
ments in U.S. Life 
Savings Savings Insurance 

and Loan Bonds Companies’ 

Associa- Reserves, 

tions* standing* etc.§ 


TIME 
Mutual Postal 
Savings Savings 

Banks System? 


End Commer- 
of cial 


GRAND 
Year Banks' 


TOTAL TOTAL 


1910... 2,874 $ 10,774 
3,058 11,506 
3,234 12,270 
3,393 12,748 
3,596 13,477 


$ 3,782 $ 3,358 $ 1 $7,141 $ 759 $ 
4,121 3,482 11 7,614 834 
4460 3,636 27 8123 913 
4,524 3,791 39 ©8354 1,001 
4,853 3,884 55 8,792 1,089 


1912.... 
1913.... 
1914.... 


5,676 
6,563 
7,123 
7,865 
9,516 


4,021 76 
4,257 109 
4,368 140 
4,548 158 
4951 162 


9,773 
10,929 
11,631 
12,571 
14,629 


1,190 
1,283 
1,419 
1,522 
1,706 


3,769 
4,063 
4,384 
4,753 
5,158 


14,732 
16,275 
17,434 
18,846 
21,493 


1916.... 


10,713 
11,255 
12,483 
13,871 
15,280 


5,343. 153 
5,614 142 
5,963 
6,378 130 
6,820 132 


16,209 
17,011 
18,580 
20,379 
22,232 


1,741 
1,965 
2,210 
2,626 
3,153 


5,814 
6,175 
6,625 
7,349 
8,048 


23,764 
25,151 
27,415 
30,354 
33,433 


1923 

1924... 
1925.... 16,570 
17,508 
18,962 
19,761 
19,192 


7,219 133 
7,683 137 
8,265 145 
8,770 150 
8,838 159 


23,922 
25,328 
27,372 
28,681 
28,189 


3,811 
4,378 
5,027 
5,762 
6,237 


8,927 
9,939 
11,049 
12,213 
13,238 


36,660 
39,645 
43,448 
46,656 
47,664 


1928. .... 


1930.... 
1932.... 


19,012 
15,366 
13,631 
11,019 
12,213 


9,424 240 
10,012 601 
9,929 897 
9,488 1,208 
9,738 1,205 


28,676 
25,979 
24,457 
21,715 
23,156 


6,296 
5,916 
5,326 
4,700 
4,358 


14,096 
14,679 
14,858 
15,011 
16,052 


49,068 
46,574 
44,641 
41,426 


1934.... 43,566 


1935... .. 
1936.... 
1938. ... 
1939. ... 


13,170 
14,046 
14,779 
14,776 
15,258 


9,871 
10,056 
10,170 
10,278 
10,523 


1,200 
1,259 
1,269 
1,251 
1,278 


24,241 
25,361 
26,218 
26,305 
27,059 


4,104 153 
3,926 476 
4011 971 
4,035 1,454 
4,092 2,229 


17,542 
19,133 
20,510 
21,858 
23,381 


46,040 
48,896 
51,710 
53,652 
56,761 


1940.... 15,777 
15,884 
16,352 
19,224 
24,074 
30,135 


10,658 
10,532 
10,664 
11,738 
13,376 
15,385 


1,303 
1,313 
1,415 
1,786 
2,340 
2,932 


27,738 
27,729 
28,431 
32,748 
39,790 
48,452 


4,304 
4,652 
4,910 
5,494 
6,305 
7,664 


3,207 
6,212 
15,050 
27,363 
40,361 
48,183 


25,025 
27,393 
29,610 
31,256 
34,100 
37,362 


60,274 
65,986 
78,001 
96,861 
120,556 
141,661 


$962... 
1943.... 
1944.... 
1945.... 


1946.... 33,700 16,800 3,300 53,8007 8,990 49,776 40,500* 153,066 


! Excludes interbank time deposits and postal savings redeposited in banks. 

2 Includes both amounts redeposited in banks and amounts not so redeposited; excludes amounts 
at banks in possessions. 

3 Excluding pledged shares. Figures for 1910-1920 were taken from the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. 

4 Includes all series. 

5 Estimated reserves, unpaid dividends, dividends left to accumulate and surplus to policy- 


| holders, less premium notes, policy loans and net deferred and unpaid premiums, Figures for 
| 1910-1920 were taken from the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 


6 Estimate, Institute of Life Insurance. 
7 Preliminary. 
Sources: Federal Reserve Board; Federal Home Loan Bank Administration; U.S. Treasury 


| Department; The Spectator, Chilton Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


The author, a regular contributor to BANKING, is professor 
of economics at New York University and a member of The 
Graduate School of Banking faculty. He is also co-author of 
several books om economics, and contributor on economic sub- 
jects to the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. 


future of consumer credit, as well as the future of 
everything else, has its uncertainties, and some of these 
uncertainties are tied to the general economic picture. 

A short while ago there was a general mood of confidence, 
even of optimism. Forecasts of sales volume, particularly 
in the field of durable goods, ran into almost astronomical 
figures. Although prices were high, so were wages and income 
payments generally. Savings, although not as widely dis- 
tributed as might be desired, were nevertheless a substantial 
factor in supporting the demand for automobiles, houses, 
electrical appliances and home furnishings. A high level 
of effective demand was in prospect for 1947 to absorb the 
output of our factories and to keep a large volume of goods 
flowing through the hands of dealers and distributors. 

To be sure, it would not be wholly a down-hill street paved 
with gold. As the supply of new goods increased, the seller’s 
market would gradually give way to a buyer’s market. 
Dealers’ inventories would increase, particularly with respect 
to “trade-ins.” There would probably be a resettling of 
prices of used cars and appliances to lower levels. These 
uncertainties, however, could be foreseen, and alert lenders 
could accommodate them in their policies. 

This may still be the shape of things to come for the second 
half of 1947. But some current developments bring to mind 
serious doubts. Consider the price situation. The most sig- 
nificant and disturbing development of recent weeks is the 
upward trend of prices, particularly in commodities, but also 
in housing construction and other lines. If this trend con- 
tinues, several consequences are likely. 

(1) The rising prices of necessities and the higher cost 
of living are bound to affect adversely the demand for con- 
sumer durables. People buy automobiles and other expensive 
durable goods with what they have left after they pay the 
grocer, the butcher and the landlord. The higher the grocery 
bill, the less they will be inclined to replace the old re- 
frigerator or to modernize their houses. That consumers are 
reconsidering their buying plans is indicated in the growing 
number of cancellations. This does not mean that currently 
automobiles will not be taken off the’ market as quickly as 
they appear. Rather it means that the sustained high level 
of effective demand necessary to absorb three and a half to 
four million automobiles, together with the millions of wash- 
ing machines, gas and electric stoves, may not materialize. 
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Some Consumer Credit Hurdles 


(2) From the dealer’s point of view, it means that a seller’s 
market will give way to an ever-slower-moving buyer's 
market. Distributors will have inventory problems and 
credit problems. The struggle for survival will be severe and 
many will fail. 

If these forebodings materialize, bankers will experience 
slower collections, more delinquencies, some defaults and 
repossessions. In view of present consumer credit policies, 
these need not be too serious. More important is the fact that 
the volume of loans on which the profitableness of many con- 
sumer credit departments depends may not be forthcoming. 

Someone has said that only fools are willing to predict the 
course of economic developments. But it would also be foolish 
not to look beyond one’s nose, and to proceed with blithe 
indifference to the implications of current developments. 


“The Borrowing Parade” 


“If a lot of people find it necessary under present conditions 
to borrow money for routine living expenses, they won’t have 
either money or credit when the supply of durable goods 
comes along,” warns Walter B. French, deputy manager in 
charge of the Consumer Credit Committee, American Bank- 
ers Association. “Maybe the time has come for us to do some 
real thinking regarding this form of lending.” 

Mr. French points to a possible pessimistic interpretation 
of the current boom in consumer credit outstanding. The 
usual prediction is that these current figures by no means 
represent the peak of the boom but are only a portent of 
volume to come when consumer durables are available. Mr. 
French submits instead that if a considerable percentage of 
the consumer market is now using up its potential borrowing 
capacity merely to meet routine living expenses, before the 
heavy durable consumer goods which support stable instal- 
ment lending have even appeared on the market, this could 
be a limiting factor on the expected increase in volume of 
consumer credit. 

A spot-check of 25 banks by the Consumer Credit Depart- 
ment to find out why people are borrowing, despite the scar- 
city of consumer goods, revealed that people currently need to 
borrow for routine living expenses. And consumer lenders 
other than banks report the same experiences. 

One banker said: “The high cost of living has taken the sav- 
ings margin out of persons’ incomes, and when a contingency 
arises, they have to come to the bank for help.” 

Still another: “Skilled workers and“ white collar’ people are 
generally leading the borrowing parade.” 

A New York banker: “Executives making $5,000 to $50,000 
a year stand in queues in New York for personal loans. Pum- 
meled by taxes and expenses, many are using bank credit for 
the first time to meet living expenses.” 
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Consumer Credit 


"Coats Off" 


Competition 


L. D. MCCONNELL 


seller’s 


uyer’s ANKS undertaking consumer credit operations are taking 
S and B a big step into a. competitive field and should remem- 
re and ber that the people who pioneered in “instalment 
financing” are still in business. They will continue to be. 


Tlence The banks must make their personal and immediate con- 
Be and cern, the competitive service being offered by the national 
licies, finance companies in the territories that they, the banks, 
t that serve. In order to acquire and keep that volume of business 
ycon- @ which will permit the bank to be financing headquarters in its 
ming. community, it must first be competitive. At any rate, that has 


ct the been the experience in our bank, The Citizens National Bank 
oollish of Evansville (Indiana). 


blithe Although many have found other methods effective in 
ts. building loan volume in the field of instalment lending, we 
have found our best route to real volume is through the 
~~ dealer. From the inception of our finance department, 12 
years ago, we have operated on the basis of the indirect plan, 
despite the fact that in our territory we have a garden variety 
of competition, including operating branch offices of all the 
big national companies which are active in their daily 
solicitation. 
a Selling money in Evansville is the same as it is in New 
rds York or Jonesville—there is no difference. The goodwill of 
in the customer is the main factor. Recognizing this factor, we 
ik- have gone every step consistent with good banking in the 
“2 competition for the goodwill of our customers in our instal- 
ee ment lending activities, including that much discussed 
; 
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Customer goodwill is the main 
factor in selling money, Mr. 
McConnell, vice-president, The 
Citizens National Bank of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has concluded. He 


has had nine years’ experience in 

the instalment lending field with 

Citizens National and 15 years 

with the Commercial Credit 
Company 


“hazard of the business,” wholesale financing. We have even 
gone a step further and streamlined our dealer plan with an 
idea that has met with tremendous customer and dealer 
acceptance. 


Maxixe it easy for dealers to sell their customers on a 
financing plan, thereby enabling them to sell more merchan- 
dise, has been an important part of our program. In this con- 
nection, we have used the “insured contract plan” which 
has proved a great sales stimulant for dealers, minimizing 
sales resistance on the part of the buyer. 

Under the insured contract plan, if the purchaser should 
die during the life of his contract, the amount of the unpaid 
balance is paid to the bank and the full amount that the pur- 
chaser has paid on the contract is immediately refunded to 
the beneficiary. 

In the event that the purchaser becomes ill by normal 
causes or meets with an accident, the monthly payments, 
less the first 14 days, are promptly paid the bank by the in- 
surance carrier. There are no jokers in either of these fea- 
tures. The cost is negligible and it is included in our rate 
charts on all types of transactions. 

Insurance policies are issued and sent to the purchaser by 
our insurance agent. The carrier of this coverage is one of the 
oldest and largest in the business. 

This plan permits the purchaser to assume an obligation 
with a minimum of fear of inability to pay. The result— 
dealer goodwill and customer acceptance. 

We provide our dealers with show-room display signs with 
the dealer’s name attractively imprinted, together with neat 
folders for the customers, briefly outlining the coverage. We 
publicize for the dealers every death claim that is paid, tieing 
the dealer, his customer, and our bank closely together. 

Each month, we furnish our dealers and their salesmen 
with a bulletin entitled “Sales Thoughts for Today,” con- 
taining timely sales ideas. Two other monthly publications, 
edited by a noted automobile authority under the titles, 
“Automotive Comment” and “Dealer’s Dollars,” both of 
which contain important data for a dealer in the successful 
conduct of his business, are distributed by our bank. These 
dealer’s aids have proved successful in cementing our rela- 
tionship with dealers. 

We have found that it is unnecessary to offer reduced rates 
to the public in order to attract volume. By giving service 
“plus” and maintaining close contact with our dealer cus- 
tomers, we are able to maintain a profitable volume. 

When our consumer credit program got under way, we 
had one slogan—“ Business goes where it is invited and stays 
where it is well treated.” Our slogan is still the same, and by 
practicing what we preach, as we feel that we do, our 
bank has earned the distinction of being ‘‘Evansville’s first 
choice.” We are proud of this. 
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|| Sickness or an Accident. 
14 


The following material is taken from an address by Richard 
W. Trefz, president, Beatrice State Bank, Beatrice, Nebraska, 
delivered before the Mid-Continent Country Bank Conference of 
the American Bankers Association, held at Omaha, Nebraska, 
in late February. 


Y ACTIVITY in the field of instalment lending has af- 
M forded me an interesting first-hand observation of the 

country banks’ reaction to it. There is first of all the 
feeling that instalment lending is an art that can be prac- 
ticed only by the specially initiated, that it requires some 
mystic powers that are difficult if not impossible to impart 
to the country banker, while at the same time these special 
faculties have been bestowed as a magic gift to the high rate 
lender. . . . 

Why should the hireling of the high rate lender know 
more about credit, about people’s needs and habits, than the 
country banker who has been in the most intimate contact 
with his community for years and years? .. . 

It has been said . . . that the mechanics of it [instalment 
lending] are too cumbersome for the small bank, the book- 
keeping setup too complicated to make it profitable. The 
American Bankers Association has made available a simple 
little brochure that will show you in a few short pages the 


What is believed to be the first commercial financing of helicopter 
purchases has been undertaken by the Buffalo Industrial Bank (New 
York) on behalf of Bell Aircraft Corporation customers, according 
to Carlton P. Cooke, president of the bank. The same procedures 
and rates which apply to financing of conventional aircraft sales 
are being followed. Below, David G. Forman, manager of Bell’s 
helicopter division, accepts a check from Mr. Cooke, covering 
payment for three helicopters 


Instalment Loans for Small Banks 


simplicity of an up-to-date instalment loan setup. If you; 


city correspondents have been as active and aggressive as a 
they have been in Nebraska, special regional meetings haye 
been, or can be, conducted where specialists in every field . 
of instalment financing will acquaint you with its mechanics, it 
You are always welcome at your city correspondent bank to I 
get any additional information, blanks or supplies you may § .. . 
desire... . ws, 

. . . Under the leadership of the American Bankers § Mot 
Association . . . over 10,000 banks have signified their de- office 
sire to work together on a fair and equitable basis. A few dol- § ment 
lars will bring you the details of the most effective collection offer 
system America has known. The small bank in rural Ne- § New. 
braska no longer needs the services of an expensive agency § pan’ 
to handle the collection of a loan where the borrower has with 
been transferred to some other section of the state or the B “Ite 
security removed. The manual (A. B. A.’s Consumer Instal- Nal 
ment Lending Directory) will give you the officer of the bank § chat 
closest to your collection problem, the cost of handling your § on 
claim before you place it in his hands—yes, it is tantamount § tre 
to assurance that your claim will be promptly handled. on | 

HY would manufacturers, who are primarily interested in five 
the sale of their product, want to include the financing hav 
thereof? Why would they want to maintain district and re- get 
gional offices, blockmen, collectors and the whole category Pla 
necessary to handle the financial end when they have the thi 
best and most efficient system at their disposal, without in- rad 
vesting one cent? The A. B. A., through its Consumer Credit ast 
and Agricultural committees, asked these questions and got 
interesting answers. The answer of one leader in his field was: T 

“We ourselves were wondering when the bankers would ple 
realize the importance of this service. We were trying to mt 
serve from our Denver office the entire state of Wyoming pr 
that we know could be much better served by the banks in pu 
that state. Why should not the local banker in Wyoming ¢ 
know more about the credit needs and credit worthiness of co 
the local man that we can determine by checking the appli- D 
cation in our Denver office?” . . . bt 

ru 
L- you are not now financing agricultural implements, B 
make it the first order of business upon your return to the i) 
bank. Look up your dealers, offer them the experience and n 
services of your bank. Do not worry. You are not being C 
asked to buy every piece of paper the dealer may wish to D 
unload—his cats and dogs, if you please. You remain the 
judge; you are only being asked to let sound business judg- 1 
ment govern your decision. If the deal is not good enough for t 
the bank, it is not good enough for the implement company. t 
The companies have learned that over-zealous deals sooner I 
or later lead to repossessions . . . The note cases of our { 


manufacturers are clean, just as clean as ours, and they in- 
tend to keep them that way... . 

It is not necessary for me to go into details on retail and 
wholesale farm implement financing. The A. B. A. has a 
brochure on it that is compact, detailed and concise. I only 
want to urge you again not to overlook this important part 
of the service we must render our communities. I would 
also like to say that instalment lending is convenient for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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ks} Speaking of Consumer Credit— 


f your Material for this section of the Consumer Credit Digest is “We have never been out of a buyers’ market,” Paul 
‘Ive as compiled by RuTH O'NEILL of BANKING’s staff. M. Millians, vice-president, Commercial Credit Cor- 
S have , poration, Baltimore, Maryland, told the Automobile 
Y field st AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, Richmond, Trade Association of Maryland. “During the war years 
anics, Piven, uses book matches inscribed “Instalment car performance was checked and compared with others, 
ank to Loan Dept.” to promote its consumer credit activities. and cars for the future were bought . . . mentally. 
umay @ ... @ Marswatt & Itstey Bank, Milwaukee, Wiscon- __ Ever since the first postwar car rolled off the assembly 

sin, finances automobiles through the AAA Milwaukee line . . . despite the car shortage and even because of it, 
inkers # Motor Club. “You don’t even have to visit the MMC people in every dealer’s community went right ahead 


“ir de- office. .. . A club salesman can make complete arrange- _ buying cars every day . . . mentally. . . . This under- 
w dol. § ments for you, in the comfort of your own home or office,’ cover mental buying . . . particularly its influence on 
ection fF offers the bank’s advertisement in the Wisconsin Motor future sales . . . has been overlooked by some dealers.” 
Ne. News... . Stare-PLanters BANK AND Trust Com- 


gency @ pany, Richmond, Virginia, discusses consumer credit news Te FINANCIAL STABILITY of the nation’s 46,000 automobile 
t has § with a local slant in a readable monthly bulletin called dealers is essential to a high level of employment in the 


ot the # “Items Unlimited.” .. . @ Tue Easton (Pennsylvania) industry, according to H. C. Doss, vice-president and general 
nstal- NATIONAL BANK features in its newspaper advertising, a sales manager of Nash Motors. . . . @ For the first time 
bank ff chart giving the exact figures as to monthly repayments _ in the history of American business, manufacturing failures 
‘your # on its personal loans. . . . @| Many banks emphatically outnumbered wholesaling and retailing failures in 1946, 
lount Bf stress the great value of direct calls by their representatives according to Dun and Bradstreet. . . . @| New proprietors 
on individual customer accounts as a source of consumer __ were starting in business in 1946 at a rate about double i 
loan business originating with the dealer... .€@Forty- that of 1940 and 1941, according to the Department of 
ed in § five insurance agents and five banks in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Commerce. The rate of discontinuance in 1946 was only 
ncing @ have developed and are sponsoring an aggressive, attention- about half what it was in 1940 and 1941. 
d re- getting advertising campaign on the Bank and Agent Auto 
gory Plan. Banks pay two-thirds of cost, insurance agents, one- Ar THE first annual Store Modernization Show, to be 
° the third. The newspaper campaign was so successful that a __ held the week of July 7 at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
it in- radio program was added. Agents and banks are enthusi- nationally known retail executives, architects and industrial 
redit fF astic over results. designers will participate in a series of merchandising clinics 
1 got for retailers in 36 major trade classifications. Store layout, 
was: Tae BANK OF KNOXVILLE, Tennessee, has been financing merchandise arrangement, lighting, window and interior 


ould pleasure boats for the last 10 years and likes results very _ display, and sales training will be among subjects covered. 
g to much. Floor plan method to the dealer is 75 percent of cost Retailers from all over the country will be invited to submit 
ning price including freight, and 50 percent of retail price to specific store problems for analysis by the experts. . . 
cs In purchaser. So far, they’ve never had a foreclosure. . 
ning @ Surveys on the value of their advertising methods in Comptete air conditioning for Winter and Summer, such 
3S of consumer credit made by the First NATIONAL BaNK in as is familiar on a larger scale in institutional and industrial 
ppli- Dallas, Texas, indicate “that perhaps our streetcar and _ applications, is now available in unit form in a “package” 
bus card advertising is the most productive, with radio suitable for moderate sized homes, small stores and similar 
running a close second.” . . . @| THE AMERICAN NATIONAL __ requirements. New equipment shown at the seventh Inter- 


nts, Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Alabama, one of the _ national Heating and Ventilating Exposition, held in Cleve- 
the pioneer banks in the South in setting up a separate depart- —_ land, revealed many advances in practice, releasing pent-up 
and ment staffed by specialists for handling instalment paper, is results of seven years of industrial progress. Observable 
Ping currently rebuilding its department “to and beyond its trends cater largely to the demand for small units and 
h to prewar standards.” auxiliary apparatus such as room heaters, coolers, fans, 
the blowers, filters and diffusers. . . . @ According to Elec- 
idg- Tae First NATIONAL BANK OF CALDWELL, Idaho, believes trical Merchandising magazine, in its annual survey, ap- 
for that “all states should have a uniform automobile and _ pliance manufacturers are not concerned over selling their 
ny. trailer certificate law patterned after that now in effect in 1947 output, but over how much they can produce. How- 
ner most western states. Such a uniform law should facilitate | ever, there may be more dealers in the market than are 
our the checking on skips across the state line.” needed. . . . @ The first documented report, in a 16-mm 
sf sound motion picture, of the problems facing the auto- 

The National Automobile Dealers Association, at its mobile industry, has been produced by the Automobile 
ind annual convention in late February, adopted resolutions | Manufacturers Association. Film may be borrowed without 
sa seeking abolishment of federal restrictions on automobile __rental- charge. . . . @| Harry Ferguson, Inc., big Detroit 
nly financing and a tightening up in new car discounts of | farm tractor and implement company, will build its new 
art manufacturers to their employees. R. L. Ledterman, Ferguson tractor in Cleveland. . . . @ First automobile 
ald chairman of the association’s finance committee, urged to be produced in Buffalo, New York, since the Pierce 
for the dealers to fight to get back the finance business lost Arrow was recently placed on display by the Midget Motor 


to the banks. . . . Car Manufacturing Corporation of that city. 
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Status of the Five-Day Week 


mitting banks to close on Saturday. Other such state 

enactments may be in the offing. In one form or another, 
Saturday closing legislation has become law since the first of 
the year in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, New Hampshire and Maryland, in 
that order. 

All told, 10 states now have such legislation. The question 
is pending in a dozen more, and may be introduced in at 
least three others. To date, four state legislatures have voted 
the proposition down. 

California led the parade of statewide permissive legisla- 
tion back in 1939, although very few banks there have ever 
taken advantage of the law. The District of Columbia joined 
the list last year. Delaware permitted Wilmington banks to 
close in 1935, and has since extended the permission to banks 
in other areas of the state. 

The legislation passed so far has been termed “per- 
missive,” in that banks are not required to close, but may if 
they so desire. However, practically every bank, in the states 
which have passed bills this year, has signified its intention of 
closing. Massachusetts and Rhode Island first closed on 
March 8. 

The Massachusetts statute, typical of several passed or 
pending bills, provides: 


CE states have, this year, adopted legislation per- 


Any bank . . . may remain closed on any or all Saturdays 
as it may determine from time to time, and any Saturday 
on which a bank remains closed shall be, with respect 
to such bank, a holiday and not a business day, as such 
words are used in [the Negotiable Instruments Law|. Any 


act authorized, required or permitted to be performed at or 
by or with respect to any bank . . . on a Saturday, may 
be so performed on the next succeeding business day, and no 
liability or loss of rights of any kind shall result from such 
delay. 


Not all of the statutes or proposed bills are identical, 
Some require the bank to file with state officials its inten. 
tion of closing; some specifically mention the N. I. L.; others 
do not. The Wisconsin bill makes no specific mention of 
banks or closing, but merely states that acts to be done on 
Saturday may be done on the next business day. The 
District of Columbia provides that such acts “shall or may” 
be performed the next business day. 

The Iowa bill, now defeated, provided that a bank may 
close one business day a week, not necessarily Saturday. A 
Missouri bill would allow any bank to close any day it 
wished merely by posting advance notice. A Louisiana 
statute already allows local mayors to proclaim bank 
holidays on “customary” days of rest. The Maine bill 
provides for summertime closing only. Georgia would 
authorize closing only in cities of over 70,000 population, 
Maryland exempts its rural Eastern Shore counties from 
the law. 

Connecticut provides that Saturday shall be treated asa 
legal holiday for purposes relating to negotiable instruments. 
New Jersey states that negotiable paper presentable for 
acceptance or payment on Saturday shall be deemed payable 
or presentable on the next succeeding business day. 

The New Jersey law was considered by many to be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


STATUS OF CLOSING LEGISLATION 
(As of March 21) 


Form Not 
Specified 
4 
M 
xX 


Optional 


Saturday Weekday 


California 
Colorado X 


Illinois... 
Indiana 


Kentucky. . 
Louisiana............. 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Optional 
Weekday 


Form Not 
Specified 
xX 


Saturday 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


North Carolina.......... 
North Dakota......... . 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island.......... . 
South Carolina 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


P = Legislation proposed. 
M = Legislation may be introduced. 


E = Legislation enacted. 
D = Legislation defeated. 
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X = Legislation apparently will not be introduced. 
1 Not statewide. 2 Summer closing only. 
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These observations on the five-day bank week were included 
in a letter to this magazine from Dr. E. E. AGGER, former 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance for New Jersey. 
Dr. AGGER is associate director of The Graduate School of 
Banking and Professor of Economics at Rutgers University. 


enthusiasm around a rather suddenly erected battle 

standard of closing up shop on Saturdays. Like 
everybody else, bankers doubtless enjoy the prospect of 
what the English call the “long weekend.” Moreover, it is 
relatively easy to marshal a number of “good reasons”’ in 
support of the proposal. Hence, although sober second 
thought might raise some disturbing doubts in one’s mind 
as to the wisdom of shutting up all our banks on Saturday 
mornings, the tendency has been to submerge the doubts 
and to join the throng urging our state legislatures to enact 
“one more law.” 

Yet, to one on the outside, who is a student of banking and 
who is jealous of its reputation as one of the great specialties 
in organized economic life, there comes the lurking fear 
that in this proceeding a mistake—or even a series of mis- 
takes—has been made. There is involved not only an appar- 
ent lack of concern about standing up to one’s responsibil- 
ities but also a possibly serious error in judgment as to means 
employed and the reasons for employing them. 

Banking is as basic as agriculture, mining or manufactur- 
ing. No system of economic organization based upon division 
of labor, large-scale production and interchange of products 
can possibly operate without an adequately organized and 
efficiently functioning banking system. This is due to the 
fact that such an economic system requires the gathering 
together and the allocation to use of great sums of wealth or 
“capital.” The task of effectively gathering together such 
wealth and of apportioning it to use has been assigned to 
banking. Banking is, therefore, the most strategically placed 
specialty in the whole economic system. 

And it is interesting to note that its position and respon- 
sibility has nothing to do with questions of “ideology.” 
Whether we have capitalism, socialism, communism or any 
other kind of “ism,” banking is equally indispensable, if the 
actual scheme of production is one based on division of 
labor, large scale production and interchange of products or 
“trade.” In many ways Russian banking procedure, for ex- 
ample, is like our own, except that instead of depending 
upon state regimentation in the control of its operations, we 
depend upon individual initiative and the discipline of com- 
petition in a free market. 


M: y bankers seem to have rallied with considerable 


The Banker and Business 


But with freedom of enterprise goes responsibility. This 
applies, of course, to every line of business, but the banker’s 
responsibility is peculiarly dependent upon the needs of 
the rest of the business community. Nobody in his senses 
would try to start a bank in the Sahara desert. Banks flour- 
ish where business as a whole flourishes. Moreover (and 
this is the important point) banks cannot initiate and con- 
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Is Saturday Closing a Boomerang? 


E. E. AGGER 


trol business practices; they must adapt themselves to them. 
In so far as they try to go off on tangents of their own not 
only do they jeopardize their own business success but they 
also engender friction in the economy, stimulating discontent 
and arousing antagonism against themselves. 

Imposing Saturday closing and withdrawing essential 
banking services when the rest of the business community 
remains active constitutes going off on such a tangent! By 
shutting up shop the banks are forcing the rest of the busi- 
ness community to make inconvenient and costly readjust- 
ments that are bound to be resented. By so doing they might 
not only be charged with neglecting a basic professional re- 
sponsibility but as having been guilty also of a poor public 
relations job. 

Even were this not the case, there remains the grave 
suspicion that their tactics were “‘escapist,’’ hence unwise. 
Furthermore, the instrument that they employed may well 
prove to be a boomerang! 

What do we mean when we say that their tactics have 
been “escapist”? We mean that they are trying to evade 
the labor union issue. It has been quite generally reported 
that the leaders in the banking community have urged the 
adoption of the Saturday closing law because they believed 
that in this way they could thwart the effort being made to 
organize bank employees in labor unions. In short, instead 
of facing this issue frankly, and trying to understand why 
their employees might want to join a union, many of our 
bankers appear to be trying to buy them off by arranging 
through legislation, to obtain for them one of the principal 
demands found in the program of the union organizers. 


Postpones Rather Than Solves 


The weakness of this tactic lies in the fact that it simply 
postpones, and does not solve, the basic problem. This prob- 
lem is the familiar one of human relations in modern eco- 
nomic organization and, in view of the growth and depart- 
mentalization of our banks, it was bound to arise sooner or 
later in the banking field. But it is not a problem that can be 
solved by piece-meal concessions. It is rather a problem that 
must be studied, in all its ramifications, and its successful 
solution is going to require a far-reaching reorientation of 
bank-employee relationships. 

This is no place to try to set forth anything like a complete 
solution of this problem. Suffice it to say that the studies of 
Peter Drucker and other eminent specialists indicate that 
what is necessary is the rebuilding of a sense of “commu- 
nity,” of a sense of “belonging,” throughout the whole range 
of bank employment. “Mankind does not live by bread 
alone.” Hence the problem that confronts us is not by any 
means merely an economic problem, the answers to which 
run in terms of rates of pay or of hours of service. It is rather 
one of making the individual feel that he is an important 
part of something bigger than himself — something that it- 
self is recognized as having a vital social significance, and 
association with which reflects credit and honor on the 
individual. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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This is the last of a series of articles based upon opinions 
and comments received from leading bankers and bank econo- 
mists in all sections of the country. 

The first article, which appeared in the February issue of 
BANKING, covered the regulation of certain categories of bank 
loans, especially consumer credit and security loans. Last 
month’s article dealt with the monetary policies of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Mr. ADAMS is assistant vice-president, Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, New York. 


HE financing policies of the Treasury in the years ahead 

will have vital significance for banking and for our entire 

economy. They will profoundly affect the distribution 
and cost of the public debt, the level and pattern of interest 
rates, bank earnings, the volume of bank deposits and 
probably. commodity prices and living costs. 

Treasury policies will be influenced, of course, by the 
over-all fiscal program of the Government: its revenues, its 
expenditures and its social security legislation. Changes in 
the size of the debt will also depend in part upon the level 
of business activity. No one can foresee how these vast 
‘ variables will add up. Debt management must therefore be 
flexible, adaptable to changing conditions. It is highly 
desirable, nevertheless, to try to formulate some of the 
principles that should govern policies, particularly for the 
immediate future. 

A survey conducted by the writer for BANKING indicates 
that there are broad areas of agreement among prominent 
bankers and bank economists both as to the objectives and 
as to the methods that should be ‘adopted. There are also, 
however, important points upon which opinions differ 
among bankers, economists, Federal Reserve Board mem- 
bers and Treasury officials. There is considerable concord 
but conspicuous controversy. 


Treasury Objectives 


The Treasury has at various times stated or implied that 
its objectives include the following: (1) to hold down the 
cost of the debt, (2) to reduce the danger of inflation, (3) to 
promote widespread ownership of the debt and (4) to tailor 
the debt to the needs of various investor groups. 

All are commendable aims. Unfortunately, they cannot 
all be pursued with equal ardor at the same time. The first 
objective listed conflicts directly with all of the other three. 
There is ample room for disagreement, therefore, as to how 
much emphasis each deserves and also as to the techniques 
that should be employed. 

As discussed in last month’s article, most bankers agree 
that keeping down the cost of the debt is an important 
consideration. One of the problems here is to compare its 
relative importance with that of other objectives with which 
it clashes. 


The Potential Threat of Inflation 


How dangerous is the vast money supply created by the 
wartime financing? 
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How Dangerous Is the Big Debt? 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


In the first place, a large part of the deposits created 
during the war are not inflationary. With business activity 
far above prewar levels, working capital requirements haye 
expanded accordingly. A considerable portion of the new 
deposits are in savings accounts which can be regarded as 
being generally stable. Nevertheless, the total money sup. 
ply is higher today than before the war, even when it js 
measured in relation to the increased national product. 

The relationship between the volume of money and the 
price level has been debated for generations. Few today 
would contend that it is by any means automatic. The fact 
is that prices and the volume of money have frequently 
moved in opposite directions. Even when they have moved 
in the same direction, the change in the money supply has 
often been a result, not a causative factor. Inflationary 
situations have seldom been financed by idle cash, usually 
by borrowing on the spot at the time. 


Deposits’ Latent Influence 


In the opinion of the great majority of bankers and bank 
economists who contributed to the survey for BANnxmne, 
however, the sheer volume of bank deposits existing today 
does constitute a potential inflationary threat. Many of the 
replies underscored that word “ potential.” 

Conditions last year were in many respects ideal for setting 
off this “inflationary potential.”’ The accumulated demand 
for goods was urgent and supplies were short. Production 
was hamstrung by reconversion bottlenecks and by material 
shortages and strikes. Finally, the breakdown of price 
controls, accompanied by dire prophecies by government 
officials, was conducive to the spread of an inflationary 
psychology. 


Threat Did Not Materialize 


Despite all these factors, the threat inherent in the money 
supply did not materialize. Prices rose, to be sure, but 
expenditures came chiefly from current incomes and from 
private credit expansion. There was some spending of extra 
dollars and some cashing of Series E bonds, but the total was 
relatively small. People did not stampede to convert liquid 
assets into goods. 

There is no reason to expect that 1946 conditions will 
recur. In the years ahead, the tremendous productive ca- 
pacity of American industry will provide a strong bulwark 
against runaway inflation. Since the potential failed to ex- 
plode in 1946, many bankers and economists feel that the 
chances of a future explosion are remote. One banker com- 
mented: “I believe we can continue to rely on the American 
people to use good judgment in the use of these deposits so 
long as they have faith in the American economy.” Never- 
theless, no one can be sure what future conditions will be. 


Possible Remedies 
What can and should be done to reduce or eliminate this 
potential danger? 
A reduction of bank holdings of government securities 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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A Neighborhood Bank’s 
Long Range Program 


JAMES P. HICKOK 


The author is president of the Manufacturers Bank and Trust 
Company of St. Louis. 


actually our “public relations program.” It will be 

directed by our public relations counselors and Joseph 
F. Holland, our vice-president in charge of public relations. 
It consists of developing an area, but also a great deal more 
than that. 

We realize that the plan is a long range one. There may be 
no tangible results for months and possibly years, but we 
do believe that we will, in the long run, be recognizing our 
social obligations and, at the same time, building our bank. 

Shortly after the end of the war, bank officers and directors 
decided to re-evaluate the bank’s position. In the past, 
spasmodic efforts had been made to make the bank a “city 
bank” whereas its location precluded that. The bank is 
located out of the central business district in the area gener- 
ally called ‘“‘South St. Louis.” 

Our program embraces the following plans: 

(1) Publicity. We plan to take full advantage of all op- 
portunities to present legitimate news to our community, 
the general public and the “financial public.” 

(2) We plan to conduct continuing public opinion surveys 
in our community to determine what the people in our area 
think about banks in general and our bank in particular. 

(3) We plan to train speakers among both our officers and 
employees in order to make them available to fulfill the many 
requests we receive for speakers at meetings of women’s 
clubs, church associations and similar social gatherings. 

(4) We are assisting in the formation of a businessmen’s 
association in our community and have made our banking 
quarters available for meetings. Many of our officers, direc- 
tors and employees are taking an active part in this organiza- 
tion. The bank will offer assistance in the form of extensive 
business information pertinent to the area. 

(5) We are sponsoring a monthly meeting called “The 
Manufacturers Bank Forum” at which prominent city, 
State and national figures will speak on subjects relative to 
city and community planning, area rehabilitation and other 


(): bank is undertaking a unique program which is 


Mr. Holland, vice-president of the Manufacturers, being inter- 

viewed on a television program on “A Bank’s Place in Community 

Development and Leadership.” It was on this program that Mr. 
Holland announced the program described on this page 
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subjects of a similar nature. The public is invited to these 
meetings, which are held in the bank’s spacious lobby. 

(6) It is our hope to “educate tomorrow’s customers”’ by 
sponsoring planned tours through the bank by high school 
students in our community. In addition, we plan on having 
speakers sent to the schools to address assembly groups and 
class meetings. The schools are cooperating wholeheartedly 
in our plans to help teach the children what private banking 
is. 

(7) To stimulate interest in and appreciation of our com- 
munity, we will have in our lobby a number of exhibits each 
year featuring the industries located in our community. For 
example, the Monsanto Chemical Company is one concern 
with main offices and plants in our area. We plan to have an 
exhibit featuring plastic products of Monsanto in our main 
lobby. Similar exhibits are planned for other industries. 

(8) In the future we plan to make our statements of condi- 
tion both informative and attractive, interesting and under- 
standable. We will include text and pictures in order to give 
our stockholders, customers and employees a clear picture of 
just what has happened to the bank since the previous state- 
ment. We hope to convince people that we are anxious to 
give, not hide, facts and to impress upon them that there is 
no “secret” or “‘mystery”’ about bank finances. 

(9) In our advertising we plarf to depart from tradition in 
many instances and use popular advertising methods and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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WASHINGTON 

ONGRESS has not gone to pot and, it might be added, the 
C free society and the democratic form of government 

flourish. The new Congress has not, of course, solved 
in three months the accumulation of problems left by the 
most expansive administration and the most expensive war 
in history. Nevertheless, the Congress will chalk upsome 
solid accomplishments welcome to banking and business. 
As usual, the chief results of the session will come late. 

For whatever incidental interest it may have, observers 
in the political business do not actually believe that the 
Republicans have jinxed their 1948 prospects, as of even 
date. Much water will flow under the bridge before the smart 
money will be setting the betting odds for ’48. Most of that 
water will be muddy. 

To political old-timers around here the doleful mood of 
self-reproach which broke out among some of the Re- 
publicans, particularly the newly initiated, is little short of 
fascinating. One drop in the public opinion barometer and 
the newer members thought that they saw the forecast of a 
stormy political year. Long-range political weather is not 
made by just one cold front. 

Republicans who, of course, are now in control of Congress 
can get much worse or they can get much better. They are 
puzzled by Mr. Truman’s rising popularity. 


Labor’s Good Behavior Helped 


Passively one of the things which has made Mr. Truman 
popular is the behavior of Labor. Everybody expected a 
“second round” of strikes to develop this Winter. It didn’t. 
There was great relief. Organized Labor knew it was in the 
doghouse with Congress. When Mr. Truman stood up to 
John Lewis and for the first time brought him to dock, that 
showed Labor that it was possible to get in the doghouse 
with the White House also. Incidentally, that decision to 
face it out with Mr. Lewis added immensely to the Presi- 
dent’s popularity. 
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For Labor’s good behavior, however, the existence of a 
Congress which is not politically indebted to the big unions 
is chiefly responsible. Labor has been smart enough to know 
that if it acts up it will suffer a much worse fate than being 
put in the doghouse of public opinion. In proportion as the 
public might become aroused against the unions the pendu- 
lum of federal labor law would swing farther against the 
unions. 

Just how far or even whether Mr. Truman will break with 
the big chiefs of organized Labor is a subject which is not yet 
known. The President’s annual message was limited to 
recommending doing away with only the most flagrant union 
abuses which most union men themselves disapprove, even 
if they do not support openly before the appropriate legis- 
lative committees the moves to end these abuses. These 
recommendations do not go far enough to suggest a split 
between Labor and Mr. Truman. 


A Split is Doubtful 


That there will be anything like a real split may be doubted. 
One of the constants stressed by the seemingly politically 
wise is this: Only by an aggressive union-“ liberal” backing 
in the North can Mr. Truman be sure of winning the elec- 
tion. The North is dominantly Republican and will stay so 
unless in both 1947 and 1948 the GOP-controlled Congress 
behaves so badly as to lose its normal strength. 

Mr. Truman has not yet had to disclose his hand on Labor. 
It is the Congressional majority which must frame the ulti- 
mate labor reform legislation presented for the OK of the 
President. Unless the Congress plays it very cozy with or- 
ganized Labor, Mr. Truman then will face a tough problem. 
That problem will be whether to sign, and run afoul of 
Labor, or veto, and perhaps run afoul of non-labor sentiment. 

That is one of the muddier streams which must flow under 
the bridge, and another may be the President’s course of 
action should the Labor mice this Fall decide to play while 
the congressional cat is away. 
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Mr. Truman utilized an opportunity to take a statesman- 
like stand on the international problems which flow from 
and reflect the condition which was brought about by the 
request for support for Turkey and Greece. No one can gauge 
with accuracy the extent to which international problems 
will overshadow, if not actually subordinate, domestic issues. 
There is a possibility that world problems could ultimately, 
not necessarily in April, May or June, grab a much greater 
share of public attention than possibly could have been 
imagined in January. Under the U. S. constitutional system 
the office of President is peculiarly equipped to take the 
leadership on international problems. Congress can choose 
between going along or obstructing. 

So, to the extent to which international problems get more 
attention, the President, quite inevitably and with no neces- 
sary political motivation, can become more popular, unless 
he goes far off-side of public opinion. There is no assurance 
that the present Congress will go along as far as public 
opinion demands. Then again it may. 

This is thus another one of these waters which must flow 
under the bridge, and it also is muddy. 


Nobody’s Scared Now 


Probably the most fascinating aspect of the doleful pessi- 
mism of the congressional mood is the unconscious compari- 
son upon which it is based. That is the comparison with the 
first year or so of the New Deal. During that era, when 
everyone was scared to death, the legislation was drafted by 
the bright young lawyers in the departments. It was handed 
with its figurative pink ribbon to the chairmen of commit- 
tees. They would come to the White House and be told what 
they were to do. They would come back to Congress. The 
House Rules Committee would lay down a legislative plush 
carpet for the bill, and bingo, it was pushed through in 
nothing flat. 

This correspondent remembers those days. The late House 
Democratic Leader, Joe Byrnes, made no secret of the fact 
that each day he would call up the White House to ask for 
the orders of the day, particularly whether the Congress 
should be allowed to vote on this or that amendment. This 
correspondent remembers eating breakfast with one com- 


President Truman and Lewis W. Douglas, the new Ambassador 
to London, who has taken his post at a critical time in Anglo- 
American responsibilities 
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mittee chairman after he had come from the White House. He 
took from his pocket a bill which became one of the most 
far-reaching enactments of the New Deal. Figuratively un- 
tying the pink ribbon, the chairman took a look at the bill. 
“Why do they do things like this to us,” he almost wailed, 
after perusing its contents. 


More Than An Overnight Job 


Unconsciously those who are criticizing the “do-nothing” 
Congress are looking back to the days of the first New Deal 
when the present majority slipped into the minority. Un- 
consciously they look to the Republicans to “change it all” 
over night. The situation was epitomized by one letter which 
a Congressman received from a housewife asking why she 
couldn’t get all the sugar she wanted, now that the Re- 
publicans were im. 

Whether the Republicans are doing well or poorly, or may 
win or lose next year, is probably of less interest to business 
than what the circumstances are which are governing the 
new Congress and what the Congress will do. Incidentally, 
however, it is almost an axiom that a congressional majority 
is not made or broken by what it does or does not do its 
first year in office. What happens the second year is vastly 
more important. When people irritated with price control 
and the labor unions threw out a lot of Congressmen in 1946, 
they probably remembered next to nothing about what the 
Democratic Congress did in 1945. 


Congress Has No Boss 


One of the circumstances to remember is that the present 
Congress is not led by any dictator, political or otherwise. 
Even Bob Taft, who comes the nearest to being “Senate 
leader,” never tires of telling people that it is not his jobto 
tell committee chairmen what to do, or party members how 
to vote, that the Senate now is and always has been a col- 
lection of individuals with individual viewpoints. Honest 
differences of opinion among members of the same party in 
the Senate always have been of far greater consequence than 
party considerations. 

Senator Taft is correct. Senators are elected for six years. 
They are likely to allow their personal and personal political 
convictions regarding legislation to over-ride the considera- 
tions of their party. Mr. Roosevelt found this out. There 
are still a couple of Senators around whom he tried to purge 
over a decade ago, because they wouldn’t go along. Mr. 
Roosevelt was in fight after fight, year after year. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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The author is a Washington writer whose observations in 
the international economic field appear each month in BANK- 
ING. 


E correspondent who covers the Nation’s Capitol has 
| many ways of finding out what is going on. The reporter 
of Washington international financial activities is much 
more limited. He usually is handed an end product in the 
form of a mimeographed press release, and there may be a 
press conference to explain the release. The State Depart- 
ment does not work in a goldfish bowl. Neither do the gov- 
ernment’s loan committees. These facts are not unconnected, 
for no foreign loan is decided without the State Depart- 
ment’s decisive participation. 

Doubtless this is just as it must be. Yet, in this democracy, 
there is wide public interest in what is being done with public 
money in Washington. Also in Congress. That interest -is 
never completely satisfied by the official reports. 


Congress Watchful 


Not long ago with Representative Jesse Wolcott, the new 
chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I was discussing the latest Export-Import Bank loan 
announcement. “I have been wondering about our foreign 
loans,” observed the Michigan Republican. “The present 
program stems from legislation which went through our 
committee. When we created the NAC we intended it to 
operate as a coordinating influence over all foreign loans by 
any agency of the Government, not to function as an admin- 
istrative agency. When the NAC has gone beyond the scope 
of coordinating activities into the field of administration, it 
has to that extent violated the intent of Congress. We are 
watching it.” 

For light on this topic I turned to NAC’s second report to 
the Congress, which, like its first report, had been made 
without the press announcement usually accompanying 
such government documents. I found 10; pages of small 
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print, but no light at all on what Congressman Wolcott 
seemed to have in mind. 

The Congress by law requires the NAC to make reports 
to the President and the Congress only with respect to 
participation of the United States in the World Fund and 
World Bank. Although the NAC has spent most of its 
energies on other international financial activities of the 
American Government, it is not required to report thereon 
to the Congress or the public. 


Mr. Martin’s View 


The NAC’s report being therefore unilluminating, I de- 
cided to obtain the views of William McChesney Martin, 
who is the alert and determined young chairman of the 
$3,500,000,000 Export-Import Bank and in that capacity 
also is a member of the interdepartmental NAC. 

“Congressman Wolcott tells me,” I reported, “that we 
must keep our loan policy as far as possible from our foreign 
political policy. He states emphatically that it was never his 
intention to let the State Department get into the influential 
position where it can dictate loan policy. Does this mean 
that the Ex-Imp is being pressured into agreeing to political 
loans?” I asked. 

Mr. Martin reflected and replied thoughtfully: “ You must 
know that the Congress requires the Export-Import Bank to 
make only sound loans. We cannot ignore the purpose of 
Congress. We think we have a useful function to fill in the 
NAC, and we are doing so. 

“At the same time we recognize that NAC has been 
extremely helpful to this bank in carrying out the heavy 
emergency reconstruction duties which the Congress had in 
mind when it alloted us the additional $2,800,000,000 in 
1945. Through us Congress has been making avery sub- 
stantial contribution to world peace and well-being while 
waiting for the World Bank to take up the load. 

“Before the Export-Import Bank actively considers any 
foreign loan application,” Mr. Martin continued, “the ap- 
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plication is first referred to NAC from the standpoint of policy 
and coordination. The NAC’s aid is invaluable to us because 
of the complexity of foreign lending problems. The NAC is 
fully aware that banking and business judgment must be 
exercised by the Export-Import Bank. In deference to our 
position. NAC long ago decided that its approval of an 
application for an Export-Import Bank loan signifies only 
the intention that this bank consider it. We always hold the 
veto power Over indiscriminate and unsound Export- 
Import Bank loans. Congress and the public expect us to 
resist pressure from any source for unsound loans.”’ 

From Mr. Martin’s office I came away with the feeling 
that it would be a mistake to assume that the Export- 
Import Bank was managed as subordinate to any other 
executive agency of the government. At the same time, 
there is no getting away from the fact that its work is 
“coordinated” by NAC. 

While Ex-Imp is no mere rubber stamp of foreign policy, 
it cannot be expected to work in a compartment separate 
from our general foreign policy. Witness the holding up of 
its previously announced credits to Poland and suspension 
of negotiations with Czechoslovakia, in conformance with 
State Department policy. 


NAC Background 


To understand what Mr. Wolcott appears to have in 
mind it may be helpful to review NAC’s origin and structure. 
The five-man National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems is an inter-agency cabinet- 
level committee created by Congress in 1945 to advise and 
consult with the United States representatives on the World 
Fund and World Bank and to coordinate their policies with 
those of the Export-Import Bank and other American gov- 
emment agencies engaging in foreign loans and financial 
transactions. (Lord Keynes returned home from Savannah 
last year with the information that NAC would tend to 
protect the fund and bank against too much interference 
by Congress.) Although the NAC was established by the 
Bretton Woods enabling act to insure that our representa- 
tives on the World Fund and World Bank did not work at 
cross purposes with such American credit-granting agencies 
as the Export-Import Bank, the NAC’s work to date has 
been concerned preponderantly with purely American for- 
eign credit activities; neither the fund nor the bank has yet 
commenced its intended financial functions. 

Because of the delay in getting the fund and bank started, 
the more pressing requests for dollar credits have had to be 
met by the American Government alone, notably through 
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Left, William McChesney Martin, head of 
the Export-Import Bank, who stated to 
Mr. Bratter his view of his organization’s 
role as intended by Congress. Right, Under 
Secretary of State William Clayton, who is 
a member of the National Advisory Council 


the $4,400,000,000 financial arrangement with the British, 
the French agreement and Export-Import Bank loans. To 
bridge the gap between the war’s end and active lending by 
the World Bank, the Congress in 1945 expanded the Export- 
Import Bank’s resources from $700,090,000 to $3,500,000,000, 
and at the same time made it a permanent independent 
agency, changing its management from an ex-officio part- 
time board of trustees to a full-time bi-partisan board of 
directors, still including, however, the Secretary of State. 
Also, an advisory board which'includes the members of 
NAC was set up, but no meeting of that board has ever 
been held. 

With the Export-Import Bank since 1945 bearing the 
brunt of the non-British demand for emergency dollar loans, 
the NAC has been very busy passing on the desirability of 
a long list of applications for emergency reconstruction and 
development loans. These and other NAC activities are not 
described in the two reports to Congress, the first a volun- 
tary report and the second required. 

The problem of coordinating the American Government’s 
foreign credit activities has been complicated by the fact 
that on the one hand government credits involve political 
considerations, while on the other hand the Congress limited 
the Export-Import Bank to loans which “offer reasonable 
assurance of repayment.” It is easy to see why the chairman 
of the Export-Import Bank must bring to the NAC council 
table a different viewpoint than the Secretary of State, even 
where the discussion is confined to Ex-Imp’s gap-bridging 
$2,800,000,000. 


Where Difficulties Arise 


According to one of the officials consulted by the writer, 
any State Department problem which the Export-Import 
Bank may have arises less from NAC than from the Ex-Imp 
Bank’s direct relations with the State Department. That 
official expressed the view that Congress made a mistake in 
giving the bank a full-time bipartisan board and putting the 
Secretary of State—alone of cabinet officers—on that board. 
As for relations between the NAC and the bank, he stated 
with conviction that Ex-Imp simply cannot ignore the 
advice of the top government members of NAC or the inter- 
national policies of the Government. “When Ex-Imp was 
given an extra $2,800,000,000 to bridge the gap between 
lend-lease and the World Bank, it surely wasn’t intended 
simply for attractive business loans. Anyway, what is a 
sound loan?” he asked the writer. 

Another NAC member, Secretary of Commerce W. A. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 75) 
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Bank on February 28 was immediately followed by 

widespread expressions of approval in financial circles 
here and abroad. Mr. McCloy, who assumed his duties on 
March 17, at the same time is credited with changes in top 
bank personnel signifying, it is believed, assurance that the 
bank’s lending policies will be as sound as possible under 
the circumstances. 

It remains to be seen, of course, what effect the financial 
policy recommended to the joint session of the Congress 
on March 12 by President Truman—the policy toward 
Greece and Turkey—may have on the World Bank. For, if 
the policy recommended by the President in the Near East 
becomes American policy along the entire Soviet periphery, 
it will represent in the view of many a retreat from the 
philosophy which convoked the Bretton Woods Conference; 
a virtual abandonment of cooperative financial activities 
on a global basis in favor of something decidedly less broad. 
Conceivably, the NAC—in instructing the American execu- 
tive directors of the bank and fund—may be faced with de- 
cisions involving potential variance from financial policies 
adopted by the Congress since Britain’s recent Macedonian 
cry aroused Washington. That our executive directors should 
act in conflict with our Russian policy is inconceivable. 

That the former Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. McCloy, 
is hailed in financial circles as the man who will save the 
bank from ignominy is understandable. Mr. McCloy left his 
Washington post and returned to his New York law work 
late in 1945 with an enviable reputation as an executive. 
He is of course a man of wide personal acquaintance in 
New York and of much personal charm. 

Since he was not a banker, however, Mr. McCloy insisted 
that, as one of the conditions of his taking the post vacated 
by Eugene Meyer in December, he be allowed to bring into 
the bank with him persons of his own selection, on whom he 
could rely to supplement what Mr. McCloy regarded as his 
own deficiencies of experience. For this purpose he selected, 
as vice-president, Robert L. Garner; and, as United States 
executive director of the bank in place of Mr. Collado, 


Je J. McCtoy’s election as president of the World 


Mr. McCloy 


Three Years After Bretton Woods 


Mr. Garner 


Bailey on World Bank 


J N EXPRESSING approval of the appointment of /ohn J 
McCloy, Eugene Black and Robert L. Garner to head the Worl 
Bank, C. W. Bailey, president of the American Bankers As. 
sociation, reiterated the Association’s position on the Inter. 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

“In the program of cooperation in which the nations of the 
world are now participating, the World Bank has a most im. 
portant part to play in establishing economic stability and 
encouraging production throughout the world by making loans 
for productive purposes,” said President Bailey. “We beliere 
that these loans can be made in a way to be mutually satisfactory 
both to the borrower and to the bank. While credit is but one of 
the elements necessary for economic stability it is an important 
one when properly safeguarded and extended under terms where- 
by the principal amount of the loan can be amortized on a 
schedule to fit the conditions prevailing in the borrowing nation 
and without working undue hardship on its people. 

“The banks of the United States, members of the American 
Bankers Association, will wish to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible to make the bonds of the bank attractive to individual 
investors in this country. The experience of Mr. McCloy and 
his associates in business and on the international scene gives 
assurance of soundness in the important task of the Interna- 
tional Bank.” 


Eugene R. Black. Other changes may come later. Mr. 
Garner, a 53-year-old Mississippian, was at the time of his 
selection by Mr. McCloy financial vice-president and a 
director of the General Foods Corporation. Previously he 
served, from 1929 to 1943, as vice-president and treasurer 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. Early in the 
1920’s Mr. Garner was in the underwriting department of 
the Guaranty Company. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 
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outlook is for continuation of such conditions until 

some definite change in Treasury policy is decided upon. 
However, there is no immediate prospect for that, because 
it is obvious that basic changes cannot be made until it is 
definitely known what Congress will do to present tax rates 
and hence to estimated revenue, and what debt redemption 
is to be made in the current fiscal year and the next. 

What will have to be watched, therefore, from the stand- 
point of timing, will be passage of new tax legislation and 
the precise amount of debt redemption agreed upon—all 
sealed, signed and delivered. After this point, Treasury deci- 
sions may be formulated. Secretary Snyder is reported to 
have lent a very sympathetic ear to representations by life 


T": government bond market has been stable and the 
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insurance investment officials who spoke for a new 24% per- 
cent long term issue, and the feeling is growing that 
such a Treasury flotation is possible in the near future. 

However, it is generally conceded that an unpegging of 
the short term rates would precede any new Treasury flota- 
tion. Indeed, this unpegging may be the first and general 
signal that a basic change in Treasury policy is in the offing 
in case no official announcements are made when Congress 
has settled the major fiscal issues. : 

The testimony of Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, before the House Banking Commit- 
tee left no doubt that he shared the view of Allan Sproul, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, who 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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OMMERCIAL paper outstanding as 
C reported by brokers to the Federal 
Reserve banks has again risen to re- 
spectable proportions, and the trend, 
apparently, is still up. The total volume 
of about $240 million compares with 
$227.6 million on December 31 last and 
with $173.7 million at the end of Janu- 
ary 1946. 

This means a rise of some 36 to 37 
percent in the last 14 months. It is some- 
what significant that the trade accept- 
ances now outstanding are the result of 
financing by a wide variety of businesses 
and are not attributable to a postwar 
boom in just a few lines. Hence the con- 
clusion may be permissible that com- 
mercial paper has again become a 
vehicle of financing which enjoys in- 
creasing popularity. 

However, while the volume is ap- 
proaching the level of September 1929, 
when it had reached $265 million, it 
still has a long way to go before attain- 
ing the peak of $1,300 million reached 
in 1920, another notable postwar year. 
It may be of interest to note that a low 
of only $60 million was reached in May 
1933, two months after the bank 
holiday. 

If we trace this statistical curve, it 
becomes obvious that great use of trade 
acceptances in the early Twenties coin- 
cided with extreme tightness of bank 
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credit when loan rates ranged anywhere 
from 4 to 8 percent. At that time it was 
much cheaper to use commercial paper 
as a means of financing. 

Subsequently in the decade, as bank 
credit became more reasonable and 
more available, trade acceptances 
dropped. Another factor, perhaps, was 
that country banks, which had always 
been major purchasers of commercial 
paper, became interested in call loans, 
which carried a higher 1ate and thus 
yielded a greater return. 


Waerner commercial paper will again 
assume the proportions of previous eras 
is very difficult to predict at this time. 
One element undoubtedly will be the 
question of rates. Today commercial 
paper rates are about the same as those 
charged for direct bank loans. This 
equality, however, obtains only in case 
of prime names. Moreover, a whole set 
of collateral circumstances exists, all of 
which have a bearing on the trade 
preference of the mode of financing 
chosen. 

The official rate for prime paper is 1 
percent for four- to six-months accept- 
ances. In most instances a discount of 
about 4 percent at issuance raises the 
total cost to about the same level as 
bank loans to companies of about the 
same credit standing. There is reason to 


The Rise of Commercial Paper 


assume that in cases of lower credit 
ratings than the top, commercial paper 
rates are-somewhat cheaper than bank 
loans. Also, a rate advantage seems to 
prevail over bankers acceptances under 
domestic letters of credit, at least gen- 
erally speaking. 

The question of whether commercial 
paper will continue to rise therefore re- 
solves itself into the problem of the rela- 
tive desirability of obtaining bank credit 
and supervision, against having a trans- 
action settled between two trade houses 
alone. 

If the checking of documents, of the 
merchandise, of insurance and other 
details is very essential to the buyer, he 
will probably insist on bank financing of 
some type. Otherwise, he will trust the 
shipper’s word and will be willing to 
settle the transaction by acceptance of 
the buyer’s draft without bank help. 

Commercial bank credit has increased 
substantially since V-J Day and there 
is no reason to assume that bank credit 
should not rise further, provided pro- 
duction as a whole is not too much 
interrupted by material shortages and 
work stoppages. A tendency of bank 
credit to higher rates, however, might 
increase the use of commercial paper, 
particularly if the rates now quoted 
should remain as they are. 

H. E. D. 
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Why Some Farms Pay Better 


Mr. Lester D. Hays, Chairman 
Agricultural Committee 

New York State Bankers Association 
Sidney, New York 


Dear Lester: 


At the last meeting of your committee I promised to send 
you my slants on the management factors affecting farm in- 
comes. Here is the situation as I see it. For over 30 years our 
Colleges of Agriculture have been making farm management 
surveys aimed at finding out “why some farms pay better 
than others.” As explained in Agricultural Yardsticks, pub- 
lished by your committee, these surveys show that the most 
important management factors affecting farm incomes are: 
size of business, production per animal, crop yields, diversity 
of business, labor efficiency and quality of land. 

Size of business. Over a period of years moderately 
large farm businesses have paid better than small ones. 
But we have a definite long-time upward trend in size of 
farms. This does not mean the American family-sized farm is 
disappearing, but simply that, with the introduction of new 
and larger units of labor-saving machinery, one family can 
handle a larger business. So we need to add a few inches to 
our yardstick for measuring size of business. 

Animal and crop production. What was called a good 
production per cow when we had that first bankers’ tour in 


your county is now just fair; five years from now it will be. 


poor. Improved methods of feeding, breeding and care have 
stepped up production of animals a lot. The farmer who has 
not kept pace with these advancements will not be able to 
compete for labor with those who have. 

Much of the higher crop production we have had during 
the last few years has been due to weather. But quite a bit 
of it has been due to the use of improved strains and methods. 
So just as with the livestock deal, the man who does not 
keep pace with advancements in crop production is not going 
to be able to pay the going wages in his community and get 
his money back out of what the labor produces. This means 
raising our crop-yield sight a few notches. 

Diversity. Farm businesses with several important prod- 
ucts to sell have usually paid better than those with only 
one. Good diversification means several products but enough 
of each one to make it worth while to bother with it. New and 
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specialized equipment and the need for greater technical 
knowledge of plant and animal husbandry are making it 
difficult for one farmer to have all the equipment and all the 
knowledge needed for successfully handling as many different 
enterprises as formerly. So we should lower our diversity 
sight a little. 

Labor efficiency. The long-time trend in industrial 
wages is up and the farm labor force represents a steadily 
decreasing part of the total labor force of the country. This 
means that farm wages will be more closely tied to industrial 
wages and that it will take more farm products to pay for an 
hour of labor. 

Farm management studies show that better labor effi- 
ciency on some farms than on others is due more to better 
size of business, better use of labor-saving methods, better 
arrangements of buildings, the right amount of diversifica- 
tion, higher rates of production and to better planning of 
farm operations than to how hard men work. This calls for 
looking more to brains and judgment and less to brawn for 
increasing labor efficiency. 

Quality of land. Two thousand years ago Old Man Cato 
said: “ Be not afraid to buy good land even though you may 


. have to go to the money changers for part of the price.” As 


pointed out in your Agricultural Y ardsticks, Cato’s advice is 
still good. But our more recent farm management studies 
show that the spread between incomes of farms in our high 
and low land classes is getting even wider. So we should raise 
the land-quality sight Cato gave us by several brackets. 
So what? The farm credit schools, the Bankers School of 
Agriculture and Agricultural Y ardsticks, sponsored by your 
committee, have done a lot to acquaint bankers with those 
six farm management factors. But making sound farm 
loans in the future is certainly going to depend still more ona 
knowledge of ‘“‘why some farms pay better than others.” I 
believe, therefore, your committee can now render an addi- 
tional service to country bankers by pointing out to them the 
adjustments needed in their farm management sights. 
Sincerely yours, 


V. B. Hart 

Professor of Farm Management, 

New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, 
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Home on the Florida Range 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


HE same magic formula—blood, sweat and scien- 
tific investigation—that made Florida a great 
citrus-producing state is doing wonders with 
its range cattle industry. 

Florida’s native grasses provided good graz- 
ing only about two or three months each year. The rest of the 
year they were tough, unpalatable and about as nourishing 
as a wornout whiskbroom. The cattle tick made it impossible 
to import registered herd sires, for they died almost as 
quickly as they were brought into the state. Mineral de- 
ficiencies in the soil were highly expensive to cattlemen for 
they resulted in a greatly reduced calf crop, retarded growth 
and reduced yields of beef per acre. 

Oddly enough, it was the deadly Texas fever tick that 
transformed the ailing cattle business. Native cattle had 
acquired a resistance to the tick as a result of constant infec- 
tion, but these ticky cattle were barred by neighboring states. 
Ranchers found it impossible to grade up their herds and im- 
prove their quality by importing registered bulls and cows 
from other states. No sooner were these outside cattle 
brought into Florida than they were infected and died of the 
fever. Finally, in 1923, a compulsory cattle-dipping law was 


After the tick eradication program was proved successful, 
cattlemen could afford to buy expensive bulls and thus build 
up their herds. But these bulls—Brahmans, Herefords, An- 
gus and Shorthorns—cost too much to allow them to roam 
the ranges. The next step was to fence the pastures. 


Trex came the scientific investigation phase. Florida’s 
sandy soil hasn’t the minerals to put good weight on cattle. 
When cattle are unable to get the necessary mineral elements 
from the grasses, they suffer from a nutritional anemia called 
“salt sick” or “‘sweenies” or “stiffs” by the cowmen. By 
placing a mineral mixture of stock salt, red oxide of iron, 
copper sulphate and a tiny portion of cobalt chloride in min- 
eral boxes, cowmen could give their stock immunity against 
“salt sick.” 

What part have the banks of Florida played in developing 
the state’s range cattle industry? 

That question can be answered in part by telling some- 
thing about the activities of one bank in that direction. The 
bank is The Commercial Bank and Trust Company of Ocala, 
which has W. E. Ellis as its president. Other Florida bankers 
who have achieved unusual success in their dealings with 
cattlemen because of keen interest in their problems are N. 
Ray Carroll, president of the First National Bank of Kissim- 
mee; S. H. McDougald, vice-president of the Okeechobee 
County Bank, Okeechobee; R. W. Freitag, vice-president, 
Punta Gorda State Bank, Punta Gorda; Lovick Holtzen- 
dorff, vice-president of the DeSoto National Bank, Arcadia; 
and C. L. Longbottom, vice-president of the Tropical State 
Bank, Sebring. But this is the Ocala bank’s story. 

Bankers such as these, cooperating with the county agri- 
cultural agents, specialists of the Florida extension service 
and trade associations, have been encouraging ranchers to 
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V. T. Oxer, of Sebring, Florida, runs a handful of salt mixture 

through his hands. Stock salt and a mixture of minerals are placed 

in boxes, such as the one shown in the picture, to make it easily 
accessible to the cattle 


improve their pastures and feeding methods. Mr. Ellis 
points out that along with eradication of the tick came the 
importation of beef type bulls of the various breeds. Bankers 
helped to finance purchases of these fine animals. Continued 
study and proper use of minerals in pasture soils and the use 
of mineral supplements in the feeding program also were 
stressed by the bankers and the extension service people. 

“Before these steps were taken,” Mr. Ellis points out, 
“range cattle had a loan value of anywhere from $3 to $8 
per head. Through this program of improvement and devel- 
opment, Florida cattle have advanced in the past 15 years to 
where the loan value of range cattle now varies from $10 to 
$30 per head.” 

Mr. Ellis believes that the beef cattle industry is only in its 
infancy in Florida. 

“Within the next 10 years we will see much greater devel- 
opment through different breeding programs which have 
been expanding very rapidly,” he commented. “Then, too, 
the future of the livestock industry is much brighter because 
of the interest being shown by the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and the 4-H Club boys and girls all over the state. Their 
eagerness, ambition and success have induced older people to 
change their plans and methods.” 

The Ocala bank has loaned money to 4-H boys and girls 
and to FFA members to assist them in exhibiting their 
stock at the various shows. Mr. Ellis feels this has added a 
good deal to the prestige of his bank. In addition, the bank 
advertises extensively in cattle papers, supporting cattle 
associations both locally and over the state. Mr. Ellis played 
a leading role in organizing the Southeastern Fat Stock Show 
and Sale, now in existence over seven years, and has assisted 
with other fat stock shows and breeder shows and sales. 

The activities of this institution have established it as one 
of the leading banks in the state truly backing the cattle 
industry. It has not only taken an active part in developing 
the cattle industry but also is encouraging hog shows, poultry 
shows and all other livestock improvement programs. It has 
made loans in several counties in Florida, securing them by 
cattle and ranches. 
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Small Business Credit Commission Chairman Robert M. Hanes; 
American Bankers Association President C. W. Bailey, and A.B.A. 
Vice-president Joseph M. Dodge ready for action at a conference 


Sag] UTSTANDING speakers, up-to-the-minute subjects, 
S| and a very practical handling of the program— 
all these were characteristic of the three 
Country Bank Conferences at Salt Lake City, 
Omaha and Birmingham. 

But there was something else that distinguished each of 
these meetings. It was the audience. 

They were seated and listening when the program began 
and remained attentively on the job until the last speaker 
had finished. Their attitude at all times was, “Here is some- 
thing I wouldn’t miss for anything.” The same thing hap- 
pened at each conference. 

For the answer as to why this was particularly true of these 
three country bank conferences, one need only glance at the 
program. Subjects and methods followed the same general 
pattern in each locality, although some of the speakers were 
different. 

The series of meetings was sponsored by the American 
Bankers Association Small Business Credit Commission, in 
cooperation with the Agricultural Commission and the 
Country Bank Operations Commission. Each meeting lasted 
two days and comprised five sessions, including one in the 
evening of the first day. 

The local conference committees, acting as hosts, provided 
some opportunity for social getting together, but these meet- 
ings were essentially work affairs. 

President Bailey, Vice-president Dodge and Executive 
Manager Stonier attended all of the meetings and presided 
at some of the sessions. Others ‘who wielded the gavel were 
past President Orval Adams at Salt Lake City, G. H. Nesbit 
of Fargo, North Dakota, and R. B. Patton of Henryetta, 
Oklahoma, at the Omaha conference, and J. Marbury Rainer 
of Birmingham and Charles T. O’Neill of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, at Birmingham. 


Preswent Bailey’s subject was “‘ The Challenge to Country 
Banking.” 

“This challenge,” he said, “lies first in a set-up in every 
bank that will provide an understanding of every customer’s 
needs; make it possible to extend credit promptly in the right 
amounts, under terms that fit his needs, and at a reasonable 
cost; and in a way that will promote the use of the other 
services of the banks to the mutual benefit and profit of bank 
and farmer. 
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Three 
Country Bank 


Meetings 


AWe 


“The country bank is the community financial service in. 
stitution. It has more services to offer the farmers-than does 
any competing institution. The challenge to country banksis 
the challenge to have their internal activities and their out. 
side affairs so organized that they can merchandise their 
services in the way that best suits the convenience and best 
meets the needs of their customers fully and completely. 
The day is past when we may sit in our offices and wait for 
the customer to come in. He can go somewhere else and he 


may do so. Often the place to do business with the farmer is 
on the farm, and the person to do business with him there is build 
the country banker. sod 

“Country banks cannot serve their borrowing customers | five | 
intelligently and promptly if they have to begin getting | Ag 
records or bringing records up to date at the time a loan | jeen 
application is made. It is embarrassing when the would-be | noo 
borrower returns for an answer and finds that the answer is | cyst, 
‘No.’ The challenge is to be ready—ready with up-to-date posi 
credit files. Credit is an indispensable tool of agriculture, and | men 
credit files are indispensable tools of credit. Farmers are pros- 
perous now. Many of: them are not borrowing as they once Jus 
did and as they will do again. Nevertheless, every country ide 
bank, if it is to serve its customers adequately, should have | ; 
and keep current credit files on all the customers and pros- rd 
pects in its territory. on 

ser 
Crrramnty no country bank should be without a staff | pe 
member who knows thoroughly the agriculture of the terri- ]| pg 
tory. In the smaller banks every man is a farm credit spe- | fy 
cialist. In larger banks this may not be so. But whatever | {gr 
its size, every bank that can possibly do so should have | ay 
an outside man calling on the farmers, getting to know | 7} 
_ them, becoming familiar with their operations and their | 
progress, building up credit information. Other businesses | pg 
have men who call on the trade. Government agencies doit. |  y¢ 
Why not banks? You’ll never really know your farm cus- fa 
tomers and their needs until you begin doing business with | ¢q 
them over their own fences. 

“New types of loans are coming into fashion such as con- m 
sumer instalment loans which are adaptable to country bank e 
lending practice. We regard that of such importance that we c 
have it as a special topic on the program. 

“The responsibilities of the country banks go beyond the } 
selling of their services and getting their share of the avail- ( 

_ able business. A sound country banking structure must be P 
supported by a well balanced farm program. If agricultural , 


areas are to remain prosperous, the farmers must engage i? 
balanced farming by producing the crops best suited to the 
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“A Sound Country Banking Structure 


Must Be Supported by 


{Well Balanced Farm Program”’—(C. W. Bailey 


soil; crops with a readily available market crops in sufficient 


variety to provide several incomes throughout the year. 
nksis | Here is a challenge to country banks. They can, by their 
‘- leadership, promote such balanced farming and make it pos- 


sible by providing necessary credit for such diversified opera- 
tions. Often they can be the guide and counselor to farmers in 
making the transition from one-crop farming to diversified 
abundance. 

“A further responsibility is to encourage farmers in these 
prosperous times to pay down their mortgage debts and to 
build up financial reserves. The farm mortgage debt has been 
reduced from a high point of eleven billion dollars in 1916 to 
five billion two hundred million dollars on January 1, 1947. 
Asa result, the farmer is in a stronger position than he has 
been in many years. Let us, as country bankers, continue to 
encourage this trend. But let us also encourage our farmer 
customers to build up financial reserves in the form of de- 
posits in savings and checking accounts in banks and invest- 
ment in United States Treasury Savings Bonds. 


pros- 

0 
a Josr as important as the farmer’s foundation of financial 
me reserves are his soil reserves. There is not much point to do- 


ing these other things we are talking about if the soil is mined 
and the precious top-soil is permitted to blow away. or wash 
away. Thanks to years of campaigning, the idea of soil con- 
servation and restoration is now gaining wide acceptance. 
Here is one of the most important challenges to country 
banking. Millions of acres of top-soil are still going down the 
rivers. There are ghost areas in this country where prosperous 
farmers once lived and prosperous banks once operated, 
areas whose rich soil now lies at the bottom of the ocean. 
There is still much to be done. Leadership is needed. Perhaps 
more country bankers can and should provide this leadership. 
Perhaps there is a soil conservation district organization in 
your town which needs support. Perhaps there are some 
farmers in your trade area who need the credit to put soil 
conservation measures into effect on their farms. 

“We are going to deal specifically with this question at this 
meeting. It is gratifying to be able to say that we have an 
experienced authority who will talk to us about the use of 
credit in financing soil conservation on farms.” 


Past President Robert M. Hanes of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, handled, without gloves of course, the subject of 


: ° government loan guarantees under the title of “Small Busi- 
es ness Is Bank Business.”’ 
‘a “Above the smoldering fires of World War II,” Mr. 


Hanes said, “the battle of ideas which caused the war con- 
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A panel of management aids for small business shown at confer- 
ences. Index to aids, assembled by Small Business Credit Com- 
mission in cooperation with BANKING, is available upon request 


tinues. It is the struggle of socialism and totalitarianism 

versus the freedom and dignity of the individual. Shall the 

state own and control the business and economic institutions 

within its borders, or shall men be free under law to create 

and manage business, social and religious institutions in the 

way which has brought greatness to the English speaking 
ples the world over? 

“The challenge of the socialists and the extreme liberals 
confronted American banking half way through the war,” he 
added. “The radicals in Washington and elsewhere were say- 
ing in 1943 that in the postwar world American banking 
could not serve the credit needs of the postwar economy. 
These apostles of totalitarianism in our country were saying 
that banking would neglect small business credit and would 
think only of the income derived from government bonds.” 

The American Bankers Association decided to meet that 
challenge three years ago with an educational program 
aimed at helping banks to adopt the best ways and means 
for meeting the needs of business for bank credit, he said. 

“Tt is significant,” he continued, “that business loans 
made by banks have increased $10 billion in the period cov- 
ered by the life of the Commission. Several years ago, the 
dreamers told-us that we would not make loans to business, 
especially small business. Now that we have demonstrated 
that we are making these loans by the figure facts of the case, 
they are hinting that we might be granting too many loans— 
that we are inflating the economy. I deny that charge. 

“We have continuously stated that our program did not 
mean unsound lending procedures or the making of poor 
grade loans. It did and does mean that every loan presented 

to a bank will be scrutinized by the bank officer with the real 
determination to exhaust every means of making the loan 
sound and bankable before declining it. . . . 

“Government credit means political credit. Government 
credit means, for the most part, that the person with the 
biggest political pull locally or nationally can get loans at 
taxpayers’ expense. We must keep small business free; and if 
we are going to keep it free, we must make it possible for 
small businessmen to do business with chartered banks that 
are free and anxious to serve. If small business men have to 
run to the Government for credit, we will have taken a long 
step toward state socialism.” 

The full program and list of speakers was given in a previ- 
ous issue of BANKING. 
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This selection of news for country 
bankers was prepared by Mary B. 
LEACH, assistant. editor of BANKING. 


Serving the Small Customer 


|T THE recent country bank 
conference in  Birming- 
ham, Alabama, sponsored 
% by the Small Business 
Credit Commission of the 
American Bankers Association in co- 
operation with the Agricultural and 
Country Bank Operations commissions, 
one speaker, Howard Hambleton, 
brought out the following points: 
Country banks service the small 
customers from the dollars and cents 
standpoint, declared Mr. Hambleton, 
who is executive vice-president, Citizens 
National Bank, Waxahachie, Texas, 
and if they are to continue this service 
all of them must analyze and under- 
stand their internal operations. 
Approximately one-third of the num- 
ber of all demand deposit accounts in 
country banks have balances of less 
than $100, their aggregate dollar vol- 
ume representing only about 1 percent 
of the total demand deposits. Country 
banks should never lose sight of the 


fact that the goodwill of the millions of 
Americans owning these small accounts 
is one of the greatest protections af- 
forded the privately owned and oper- 
ated banking systems. 

The postal savings system provides 
an example of competition provided for 
banks by political leaders who will take 
advantage of any opportunity to engage 
in activities of social and economic 
character. The quality of service pro- 
vided by the small country bank will 
largely determine whether or not our 
federally and state chartered banking 
system will continue. 

Banks must realize that war-swollen 
deposits will return to normal levels, 
and that income to keep banks in busi- 
ness will have to be more intelligently 
derived from service to public. Every 
country banker should have a thorough 
knowledge of his costs upon which to 
base fair charges to compensate for the 
services the bank renders. 


**Start With the Soil’ 
Farming is undergoing a technologi- 
cal revolution which will lead to in- 
creased efficiency and an enlarged 
demand for capital for soil conservation 
and improvements, new machinery, 


The gross farm income, net income and production expenses of farm operators were at 
record high levels in 1946. Cash receipts from farm marketings and government payments 
in the first two months of 1947 may total around $4 billion, or 30 percent greater than in 
1946. Higher prices account for most of this increase, since prices received by farmers are 
expected to average about 25 percent above the first two months of last year 


GROSS FARM INCOME: NET INCOME AND 
PRODUCTION EXPENSES OF FARM OPERATORS, 
UNITED STATES, I910- 46* 
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BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


fencing, improved varieties of crops, 
more and better livestock and home 
improvements, said W. W. Campbell, 
member of the Agricultural Commission 
of the American Bankers Association 
and president of the National Bank of 
Eastern Arkansas, in a speech before 
the country bank conference in Birm. 
ingham, Alabama. 

A complete farm improvement pro- 
gram must start with the soil, Mr. 
Campbell said. In pointing to the soil 
wastage, he stated that 50 million acres 
of land have been completely ruined, 
another 50 million acres have been so 
badly depleted that little can be done 
about it now, 100 million acres are 
gone; on another 100 million acres more 
than half the original topsoil is gone; 
and on a third 100 million acres the 
erosion process is actively under way, 

“Topsoil is life itself and only prompt, 
vigorous, and intelligent action can 
stop further erosion and begin the 
restoration of much badly damaged 
land,” he said. “For a community to 
prosper it must produce an outflow of 
goods equal to or greater than the 
inflow of goods required to satisfy local 
needs. The banker, as trustee of local 
funds, must look at this whole problem 
of soils and farm improvement with a 
critical business eye.” 

Mr. Campbell expressed the belief 
that the country banker can assume 
leadership and appoint himself a com- 
mittee of one to start an organized 
program of farm improvement in his 
community. “The challenge is here 
and with the challenge is opportunity,” 
he said. “The opportunity is at least 
three-fold: (1) To contribute to 4 
stronger and more stable community; 
(2) to build goodwill and larger totals 
for local: banks; and (3) sound invest- 
ment of bank funds at reasonable 
rates.” 


U. S.-Mexico Cooperate in 
Foot-and-Mouth Threat 


The rapid spread of the dreaded foot- 
and-mouth disease in several central 
states of Mexico, none of which is 
immediately adjacent to the United 
States, constitutes a real threat to the 
livestock industry of Mexico, and the 
United States. 
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Every conceivable precaution to pre- 

yent the spread of this malady is being 

by the joint Mexican-United 

States Agricultural Commission, re- 

cently set up under authority granted 
by a special act of Congress. 

In violation of a United States- 
Mexican treaty, Mexico accepted a 
shipment of bulls from South America, 
which brought in the foot-and-mouth 


Slaughter and burial or burning of 
infected herds is considered the only 
effective method of stamping out this 
dreaded disease. It is estimated that 
1,000,000 meat animals, of which 650,- 
000 are cattle, have been exposed or are 
susceptible in the infected Mexican area. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture officials estimate that the imme- 
diate help requested of this country 
will cost from $100 to $200 million. An 
initial delegation of Department veteri- 
narians sent to Mexico at the request of 
the Mexican Government has been 
reinforced. 

In order to safeguard American cattle, 
Department of Agriculture officials feel 
that in order to help keep stray live- 
stock, deer and coyotes out, it may be 
necessary for the Army to patrol the 
border. Institution of these measures, 
however, depends upon the effectiveness 
of the joint Commission’s efforts. 

United States members of the Com- 
mission are: L. A. Wheeler, director of 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions; W. V. Lambert, administrator, 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
Department of Agriculture; J. Barnard 
Gibbs, agricultural attache, American 
Embassy in Mexico City; and John A. 
Hopkins, secretary, United States sec- 
tion of the joint Commission. 


Vermont Farm Credit 
Conference 


A two-day agricultural credit con- 
ference was sponsored during March by 
the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, in Burlington, to 
discuss the extension of credit and the 
new developments in agriculture that 
affect sound loan policies. 

The program was planned with a 
view to presenting a cross section of 


topics of interest to men extending farm 
credit. 


Connecticut Farm Credit 
Cenference 

The third annual Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Credit Conference will be held 
at the College of Agriculture in Storrs 
on June 18 and 19, according to George 
Stebbins, chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the Connecticut Bankers 
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Walter H. Banks, vice-president, First 
National Bank, Eugene, center, who, as 
chairman, agricultural committee of. the 
Oregon Bankers Association, is presenting 
cup to Nancy Griffin, Portland, outstanding 
girl in 4-H Club work; plaque to Lynn 
Baker, Salem, Future Farmer of America 
farm shop contest winner; and cup to 
Walter Evans, Oregon City, outstanding 
4-H Club boy. Shown in background are 
Ralph Morgan, state FFA advisor, and 
L. J. Allen, state 4-H leader 


Association and vice-president of the 
Simsbury Bank and Trust Company. 

The loan panel interview and dis- 
cussion technique of exploring agri- 
cultural credit procedure was so favor- 
ably received last year by the student 
bankers that the committee plans to 
devote a full day during the 1947 
session to this type of presentation. 

Rhode Island bankers are being in- 
vited to attend the Storrs credit con- 
ference. 


Oregon Expands Farm 
Youth Program 


Further expansion of the Oregon 
Bankers Association’s work for the 
advancement of agriculture during 1947 
was voted at a recent joint meeting of 
the association’s executive council and 
agricultural committee, when a $2,800 
budget to carry on the work was ap- 
proved. This is an increase of $600 over 
the previous year. 

Most of this fund will be used to 
conduct contests and other activities 
among the state’s 2,200 Future Farmers 
of America and 22,000 4-H Club mem- 
bers. Among the projects to be spon- 
sored during the year will be a pig litter 
contest, farm shop contest, farm ac- 
counting contest for the boys and a 
statewide contest in style and dress 
designing and making for the girls. An 
entertainment program given by the 
association during the 1946 4-H summer 
school at Oregon State College wassosuc- 
cessful it was decided to repeat it in 1947. 

At this same meeting Elwain H. 
Greenwood, secretary of the Oregon 


Bankers Association, was authorized to 
confer with officials of Oregon State 
College with a view to setting up a one- 
day conference on agricultural eco- 
nomics for bankers at the college. 

Fifty-nine FFA members com- 
pleted the 1946 pig litter contest and 
shared in the $170 award fund provided 
by the association. 


Recognition Dinner 


More than 200 attended the second 
annual soil conservation and recogni- 
tion dinner honoring the farmers coop- 
erating in the Cape Girardeau County, 
Missouri, soil conservation program, at 
which Clyde D. Harris, chairman, agri- 
cultural committee of the Cape Gi- 
rardeau Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman, Country Bank Operations 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, presided. 

A feature of the meeting was a talk 
on “Why Soil Conservation?” by Paul 
F. Schowengerdt, formerly soil specialist 
at the University of Missouri. Irvin 
Hobbs, chairman, Cape County Soil 
Conservation Commission, also spoke 
on “Soil Conservation Districts.” 

Although the meeting was intended 
for Cape Girardeau farmers, more than 
40 farmers attended the meeting from 
adjoining counties. The printed pro- 
gram listed the names of the farmer- 
guests who have subscribed to the Cape 
Girardeau County soil conservation 


program. 
Kansas Makes Soil Award 


Annual statewide certificate of award 
for 1946 soil conservation accomplish- 
ments was made by F. E. Lull, chair- 
man of the agricultural committee of 
the Kansas Bankers Association, to the 
Jewell County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict during the annual state meeting of 
the District Boards of Supervisors, Soil 
Conservation Service, in Salina. 

In addition, 300 farm operators were 
selected by county committees on soil 
conservation for local awards, which are 
now being presented, for the most part, 
by county key bankers at county bank- 
ers association meetings or at meetings 
of farm groups and organiz&tions. At 
these meetings, a specialist in soil con- 
servation discusses the problems con- 
fronting farmers and at most of them 
films are shown pointing the way to 
conservation through tested procedures. 


A.B.A. Program Explained 
A. G. Brown, director of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, recently explained 
the Commission’s 12-point program for 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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legal restrictions on the maximum amount of mort- 
| gages a bank may make are a temptation or a goal, the 
fulfilment of which may be unwise, Joseph M. Dodge, 
vice-president of the American Bankers Association and 
president, The Detroit Bank, Michigan, told the A.B.A. 
Eastern Regional Savings and Mortgage Conference. Eight 
hundred bank representatives attended the two-day session 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, March 6-7. 
Mr. Dodge discussed “Standards for Mortgage Investment” 
as the final address of the fourth general session. The third 
and fourth sessions, held on March 7, were devoted to real 
estate finance. 

“Any local or national circumstances which may cause a 
heavy withdrawal of savings will, at the same time, freeze 
the mortgage account and cause the liquidity margin to shrink 
rapidly, . . . Whatever total of mortgages is appropriate 
and safe for the deposit structure and circumstances of the 
individual bank, the nature of mortgages as bank assets off- 
setting deposits requires the support of an adequate amount 
of other assets of such prime quality and maturity as to 
supply the liquidity which can disappear so quickly from a 
mortgage account. . . . Any way you figure it, you have 
to depend on the two real fundamentals of mortgage lending, 
an accurate and realistic appraisal, accompanied by an ap- 
propriate and collected amortization. Fortunately the latter 
tends to be a protection against modest errors of judgment 
in the former. These are the basic standards of mortgage 
investment.” 

Mr. Dodge reminded the session that “when the loans 
made are too high in relation to real values they are finally 
adjusted only by foreclosure. The appraisers should have 


the full support of the bank management in limiting this 
possibility.” 

“T am always astonished when I hear bankers say, ‘But 
look at the excellent credit report of the borrower,’” com- 
mented Mr. Dodge. “We all want good credit reports and 
good borrowers. But all a credit report does is start the 
average loan off right, and—the longer the term of the loan, 
the less important the credit of the original borrower. Today 
no one knows who is going to pay off the last five, 10, or 15 
years of any mortgage.” 


Mortgage Committee in Action 


Mortgage lenders can now see the end of a period in which 
continually rising mortgage values obscure errors in making 
individual loans and in lending policies, according to L. A, 
Tobie, vice-president of the Savings Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and president of the Meriden’ 
(Connecticut) Savings Bank. 

Summarizing the panel, “A Mortgage Committee in 
Action,” at the Eastern Regional Savings and Mortgage 
Conference of the A.B.A., Mr. Tobie said: “The relatively 
high acquisition cost of new business will defer for a year or 
two the profits that derive from the higher yield of a mort- 
gage loan account as compared with an investment in 
government bonds, and this narrow margin emphasizes the 
importance of holding risks to a minimum.” 

The mortgage committee of a hypothetical bank with $10 
million of savings deposits and a mortgage portfolio totaling 
$3 million discussed some new loan applications, dur- 
ing the first of the two mortgage sessions at the con- 
ference. Following consideration of each case by the com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Tobie, the audience was invited to 
join in discussion and vote on final approval of each loan. 
Appraisal policy, construction cost trends, building prob- 
lems, competitive factors, rate structure, loans to veterans 
and bank mortgage lending policy were factors considered 
in the loan applications. 

Kilgore Macfarlane Jr., executive vice-president, Schenec- 
tady Savings Bank, New York; Homer Feltham, mortgage 
officer, Springfield Institution for Savings, Massachusetts; 
Albert W. Lockyer, M.A.I., Prince and Lockyer, Appraisers, 
White Plains, New York; and Hayward S. Cleveland, north- 
eastern regional member, American Legion special national 
housing committee, Port Washington, New York, assisted 
Mr. Tobie on the panel. 

The idea for this mortgage panel, which has been used suc- 
cessfully at two previous conferences in Minneapolis and 
Indianapolis, developed out of a search for a method of 
putting mortgage policy across without speeches. First 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


for 
Warehouse Receipt Loans 


Against Inventory 


Our Field Warehouse Service enables you to handle 
Warehouse Receipt Loans... against inventories 
stored right on your customers’ own premises... 
in the most economical manner. May we demonstrate 
our ability to eliminate detail and cut your service 


cost on such loans. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. + Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. - 70 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3,N.Y. + Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2,N.C. 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. + Construction Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas + National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis, ind. + 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First Natl. 

Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. + 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. + Keystone Bidg., 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. « 301 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. 
Hills Bidg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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ee you SCC 
we have an 
Otis elewator’’ 


The Otis nameplate in an elevator gives prospective For the finest in vertical transportation . . . in 


tenants a favorable first impression of your building. reliability of performance, in tenant satisfaction, 


That’s why, when apartments are again plentiful in security of investment . . . call Otis today. 


(and tenants choosey ) Otis elevators in your build- 
ing will help you maintain high occupancy. 
To the public, Otis elevators mean better service. 
To the owner, Otis elevators mean easier renting. 
To the mortgagee, Otis elevators mean a sounder 


investment. 
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suggestion, according to Howard B. Smith, director of 
Research in Mortgage and Real Estate Finance, A.B.A., 
was that the policy committee of an actual bank should hold 
a meeting and discuss mortgage policies for the ensuing six 
months’ period. In presenting this idea to four or five bank- 
ers, the suggestion was made that the same thing could be 
accomplished more effectively by a discussion of specific 
cases and the development of policy in the way it normally 
comes—through specific problems. 

Various bankers were asked to select interesting “ border- 
line” cases from their files and alter them to prevent recog- 
nition. Scripts were prepared for the members of the panel, 
which was not limited to bankers but included community 
representatives typical of a mortgage committee. In each 
case, the panel used a veteran’s representative of the young 
business element. 

The three panels which have been presented up to this 
time have been operated very successfully, in great part due 
to the skill of the panel members, and the audience has 
responded with enthusiasm and interest. 


Industry Engineered Home 


' “The (industry-engineered) houses have been carefully 
planned to coordinate the dimensions of the houses with the 
dimensions of standard materials, in order to permit maxi- 
mum savings in both materials and labor, and to permit 
standardization on existing materials’ sizes,” Robert A. 
Jones, executive director, Middle Atlantic Lumberman’s 
Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, told the Eastern 
Regional Savings and Mortgage Conference of the A.B.A. 
(The March issue of BANKING carried an article by Arthur A. 
Hood, editor, American Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchandiser, on the industry engineered home.) 

“Methods of reducingstime requirements will be deter- 
mined by building identical houses in succession and devising 
means of eliminating waste motion and effort. Savings de- 
vised in these studies will be applicable to all small home 
construction,” said Mr. Jones. 

“The public will benefit by getting a greater number of 
quality houses at lower cost. Producers, distributors and 
builders will benefit because lower costs will broaden the 
market for materials and for houses. Architects will benefit 
from standardization of building parts and use of economical 
materials of modular design. Financing organizations will 
benefit from increased construction of homes and greater 
assurance of quality in homes they finance.” 

To illustrate the demand for homes of simple construction, 
even of the 16’ x 24’ single unit, Mr. Jones reported that 
6,000 people wrote to the Woman’s Home Companion for 
plans and charts which the magazine offered its readers for 
building one-unit houses. 


Trend of Housing Program 


The most significant development in the real estate field 
during the past year is that there is unsold new housing in 
almost all areas despite the 100 percent financing privileges 
available to millions of potential veteran purchasers, How- 
ard B. Smith, director of the Department of Real Estate 
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Finance, A.B.A., told the Eastern Regional Savings and 
Mortgage Conference of the A.B.A. 

“A condition of confusion and uncertainty now exists. 
Despite the removal of some of the most burdensome controls 
and the liberalization of ceilings for new rental housing, 
starts are slow. . . . Material prices are rising to new 
highs; yards are not stocking; a threat of further increase in 
construction labor rates looms ahead; builders, at the end 
of a chain of costs over which they have limited control, 
are reluctant to undertake extensive new ventures; and 
lenders are becoming more selective in extending credit for 
building operations.” 

Mr. Smith said that during the past 12 months real estate 
activity reached dizzy new heights as did»price levels and 
mortgage recordings. ““Banks greatly expanded their mort- 
gage operations, and for the first time in several years showed 
a substantial gain in holdings even though in most cases it 
required at least two dollars of new business to produce a 
net gain of one. An unusual opportunity was afforded to 
weed out undesirable loans through refinancing. This process 
and the easy market for cats and dogs in the early part of the 
year meant that some lenders somewhere must have ended 
up with collateral of questionable value. 

“Banks emerged countrywide as the dominant home mort- 
gage lenders; and there is every indication that in the region 
represented at this conference, banks will write more than 
half of the home mortgage business during the coming year. 

“The potentials of the veteran loan program began to be felt 
for the first time. Bank participation increased enormously 
although some banks have not as yet made their first GI loan. 

“Although a market of such proportions as to be almost 
automatic had been widely heralded, there began to appear 
in most areas, about the middle of the year, a noticeable 
buyer resistance to large older housing. There were definite 
indications that the peak of the critical emergency had 
passed, and with it, the first evidence of a break in the strong 
sellers’ market.” 

Mr. Smith characterized proposals for the liberalization 
of credit by way of government guaranty as an aggravation 
of the very situation for which they are proposed as remedies, 
saying they would not only freeze existing cost structure, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6OY 


New seven-story building of the Torreon, state of Coahuila, 
Mexico, branch of the Banco de Mexico, the federal bank of issue, 
located in the center of the rich cotton-growing district known as 
La Laguna. The branch was inaugurated in February by its 
director general, Lic. Carlos Novoa, who is also president of the 
Mexican Bankers Association. Resident manager is Alberto E. 
Rodriguez. Architect on the building was Gonzalo Garita 
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1. Less work for clerks. (2. Faster. 


With ordinary transit methods, clerks list 
and completely describe each check. But with 
the Recordak Transit System, only the listing 
is necessary. And this can be done at the 
same time checks are photographed. 


5. Much more economical. 


Because it calls for only a listing . . . reduces 
chances of error . . . is so much faster than 
ordinary descriptive methods . . . the Recordak 
System cuts transit operating costs by as 
much as 40%... 


Ordinarily, expert transit clerks list and de- 
scribe about 400 checks an hour. But with the 
photographic speed of Recordak, they are 
able to handle up to 2400 checks in the same 
period of time. 


This book tells all— 

It gives you a complete picture of the many 
advantages of the Recordak Transit System. 
It is free. Write Recordak Corporation, (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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3. Fewer chances of error. 
Recordak microfilming reduces listing errors 
to a minimum because clerks have only the 
amounts to think about. All other descrip- 
tions are taken care of photographically . . . 
and photography doesn’t make mistakes. 


4. New protection 
for depositors, banks. With Recordak, checks 
are photographed before being forwarded for 
payment. Then if they are lost, stolen, de- 
stroyed in transit, you can quickly get fac- 
similes without inconveniencing depositors. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 


and its application to banking systems 
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NEW MEXICO 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hotel Wade Hampton. . . Columbia 


TEXAS 

Hotel Stephen F. Austin. .... Austin 
Hotel Edson... ........ Beaumont 
Hotel Brownwood. .... Brownwood 
Hotel Cortez. ..........-. Paso 
Hotel Texas. ......... Fort Worth 
. Hotel Buccaneer....... Galveston 
} Hotel Galvez......... Galveston 
Hotel Jean Lafitte. ..... Galveston 
Coronado Courts....... Galveston 
| | Jack Tar Court Hotel. . . . Galveston 
Miramar Court........ Galveston 
Hotel Cavalier........ Galveston 
Hotel Plaza... Laredo 
Hotel Lubbock. ......... Lubbock 
Hotel Cactus. ........ San Angelo 
Hotel Menger........ San Antonio 
\ Angeles Courts....... San Antonio 

VIRGINIA 


Hotel Mountain Lake 
Mountain Lake 
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but by increasing demand, tend to force 
it even higher. As an alternative in the 
present situation in housing, Mr. Smith 
proposed a period of adjustment in 
which banks as the leading lenders have 
a predominant role. 

“There is a housing and a rehousing 
job to be done in America during the 
years immediately ahead that is a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity never before 
equalled. Whether this housing will 
be privately financed without additional 
government guaranties and their ac- 
companying controls will be determined 


| in no small measure by the performance 


of bankers in the months immediately 


| ahead,” said Mr. Smith. 


Obligations and Problems 


Since banks have the largest source of 
available mortgage funds, Joseph M. 
Dodge, vice-president of the A.B.A., 
and president, The Detroit Bank, 
considers that they also have some obli- 
gations and problems in relation to the 
situation. Following are points of note 
digested from warnings compiled by 
Mr. Dodge: 

(1) “Easy credit,” translated into 
plain English, is an invitation to go into 


| debt. 


It is well for the banker to remember 
his obligation to defend the borrower 
from unwise commitments, and to es- 


| tablish him as owner of his property, 


not merely renter or user. 

(2) Excess funds will convert into 
risk assets more rapidly than capital 
ratios can increase, which suggests care 
in the amount and quality of risks ac- 
cepted in the present market. 

(3) Cost of carefully investing in and 
properly servicing mortgages is sub- 
stantial compared to cost of investing 
in and servicing governments. Add loss 


_ in liquidity and risks, and the interest 


differential in favor of the mortgage is 
not as great as it may seem. 
(4) At present rate of increase in 


| mortgage lending, and with increase of 


average mortgage due to higher prices, 
you may find you will be loaned up 
sooner than you expect. 

(5) There will come a time when it 


| will be more of an advantage to expand 


loans than it is now, and when refusing 
loans or demanding payment will con- 
tribute to an economic down trend. 

(6) There is some danger of new con- 
struction being priced out of the market, 
and it is not impossible there may come 
a time when a substantial amount, of 
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builder capital and bank loans will be 
frozen in unsold houses. 

(7) Certainly this is not the time to 
be led astray by the volume accomplish. 
ments of unsound competition. 

(8) Any real reversal of the present 
activity and price level may lead to g 
depreciation of the quality of risk assets. 

(9) Sound standards require taki 
into account the fact that the level of 
business in the immediate past has not 
been normal, and we are not n 
in a permanent new level of economic 
activity. 


“Operation Housing” 


“Tt is the opinion of the American 
Legion housing committee that in order 
to successfully alleviate the critical need 
for housing, it is necessary for concerted 
community action,” Hayward S. Cleve- 
land, northeastern regional member of 
that committee, told the Eastern Re- 
gional Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence of the A.B.A. “We feel that with 
the full cooperation of local government, 
local bankers, builders, civic groups, 
veteran organizations, church groups, 
local unions, and local citizens we can 
eliminate many of the excessive con- 
struction costs now in existence and pro- 
vide rental housing for veterans at a cost 
they can afford to pay.” The Legion is 
fighting organizational and individual 
apathy, according to Mr. Cleveland. 

“Operation Housing” is the title of 
a booklet prepared by the American 


“Here’s your chance to see one of the first 
passbooks our bank issued!” 
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Legion and offered by Mr. Hayward at 
the conference. The pamphlet describes 
the manner in which veterans can or- 
ize to stimulate community action 
in meeting their housing needs. Several 
successful community projects, includ- 
ing the Rochester (New York) plan, the 
Seattle plan, the Massachusetts plan 
and others are briefly outlined. The Le- 
gion, in the booklet, offers to supply 
detailed information on any of the sug- 
plans for community private en- 
terprise to do the housing job. 
Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing to The American 
Legion National Housing Committee, 
777 North Meridian Street, Indianap- 
olis 6, Indiana. 


Farm House Study 


Basic farm house plans, valuable not 
only to farm families, but also to archi- 
tects, manufacturers, and dealers serv- 
ing farmers in many ways, will be de- 
veloped at the University of Illinois 
under a new project. The farm house 
planning study, to be carried out and 
reported by late Summer, will be under- 
taken by the College of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the Small Homes 
Council of the university. Farm Journal, 
national farm magazine, donated $1,000 
to support the project. 

“The plan will embody basic prin- 
ciples of farm housing, and will be in 


accord with the best judgment of agri- | 


cutural engineers, architects, and home 
economists. In addition, many more 
plans will be needed to meet various 
conditions of location, farmstead ar- 
rangement, size of farm, and system of 
farming. These will be developed as 
rapidly as possible,” according to Dean 


Henry P. Rusk of the College of 


Agriculture. 


Harvest of Fires? 


Last year we built a half million per- 
manent homes, but at the same time we 
burned down or damaged 400,000—and 
this situation is going to get worse, says 
Brick & Clay Record, building maga- 
zine. We are building tinder boxes and 
firetraps at the greatest rate in our his- 
tory and with the encouragement of 
the Government, the magazine con- 
tinued. And this in the face of some of 
the worst fire disasters we have known. 

Making homes and public buildings 
truly fireproof is both possible and 
imperative, the magazine concludes. 
It must be done now if we are not to 
teap from our present building boom 
meee harvest of fires we have ever 
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And the “same time” is a lot 


less time than a girl takes to seal 
and stamp a letter... because no girl 
works as fast as a postage meter! 
The postage meter prints any 
kind of stamp required for any 
kind of mail or parcel post... 
prints a postmark, which helps the 
letter get through the postoffice 
faster... prints your advertisement 
on the envelope, too, if you like 
...and seals the flap at the same 
time—all in the turn of a die! The 


meter holds as much postage as you 
want to put in, protects the postage 
from loss or office wolves... does 
its own accounting automatically ... 
banishes the old-fashioned adhesive 
stamp and stamp-sticking . . . usually 
saves postage as well as time, in the 
little bank as well as the big one! 
Like to know more about the 
Pitney-Bowes postage meter? Call 
the nearest PB office right away 
—or write for a little 
illustrated booklet... 


Pitney-Bowss, INc., 3711 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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Right to 
Deficiency Judgment 


A RECENT United States Supreme 
Court case has produced a vigorous 
dissent and left considerable doubt 
about the rights of anyone holding a 
cause of action for a deficiency judg- 
ment against a party residing in a state 
which prohibits deficiency suits. 

One Bullington, a resident of Vir- 
ginia, sold Virginia land to one Angel, 
a resident of North Carolina. When 
Angel defaulted on his payments, 
Bullington had the land sold, the price 
applied to Angel’s note, and suit 
brought in the state for the deficiency. 

In 1941 the case reached the North 
Carolina Supreme Court which ruled 
that a statute of that state prohibiting 
suits for deficiency judgments pre- 
vented Bullington from suing Angel in 
North Carolina courts. 

Suit was then brought in a U. S. 
District Court in North Carolina. Later 
it reached the Supreme Court. 

There, in a 6-3 decision, it was held 
that the ruling of the North Carolina 
Court, and Bullington’s reliance on it, 
made the case res judicata. The Fed- 
eral Court was declared to be, for pur- 
poses of diversity of citizenship cases, 
merely “another state Court,” barred 
from hearing a case which had already 
been decided in North Carolina. 

The decision of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court adjudicated a Federal 
question, “even though it was not 
couched in those terms,”’ the court said. 
That question was whether North 
Carolina could constitutionaily bar de- 
ficiency suits. Bullington should have 
appealed that ruling to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court on the Federal question, 
rather than taking the word of the 
North Carolina court as final or, appar- 
ently, as meaning what it said. 

Had such a course been pursued, the 
Supreme Court said, the opinion of the 
North Carolina court might have been 
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‘overruled, or the North Carolina statute 
possibly declared unconstitutional. 

However, since he abandoned the 
state suit to begin anew in the Federal 
Courts, Bullington’s chances to collect 
on the deficiency ended in the North 
Carolina Supreme Court. Under the 
majority’s interpretation of the rule of 
res judicata, his case has been decided 
once and for all. ‘ 

The minority refused to agree that 
the matter was res judicata, or that 
Federal Courts, in diversity of citizen- 
ship cases, are, in effect, state courts. 

In any event, Bullington has spent 
seven years in the courts. The actual 
merits of his claim have never been de- 
cided. The validity of the North Caro- 
lina court’s decision has never been de- 
cided. The constitutionality of the 
state statute has never been decided. 

In the words of Justice Rutledge’s 
dissenting opinion, “The law should not 
be made into such a merry-go-round. 


Bullington is entitled to one full day in 
court on the substance of his claim, This 
he has not had.” Angel v Bullington, 
67 S. Ct. 657; 150 Fed 2d 679; 16 SE24 
411. cf: Paton’s Digest: Mortgages, Op. 
12: 16. 


Exceptions to Discharge 
In Bankruptcy 


Tier surety company cases in the 
highest courts of three states discuss 
some of the statutory exceptions to the 
rule that a discharge in bankruptcy ex- 
cuses a debtor from all of his provable 
debts. 

In Minnesota a surety company was 
allowed to recover insurance premiums 
which the defendant, a discharged 
bankrupt, had collected for plaintiff's 
assignor. 

Defendant had worked under an 
agreement reading, in effect, “Collect 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 


MODEL STATE CODE GROUP MEETS 


A two-day drafting session of the Subcommittee on Model State Banking Code of American 
Bankers Association Committee on State Legislation was held in New York last month, 
Participating, left to right: Dewitt Wyckoff, Legal Department, A. B. A.; R. E. Gormley, 
vice-president, Georgia Savings Bank and Trust Company, Atlanta; Elwood M. Brooks, 
president, Central Bank and Trust Company, Denver; David Sive, Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund, Columbia University; William R. White, vice-president, Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, chairman; Paul R. Hays and Herbert Wechsler, professors of law, 
Columbia University; Emmanuel Gordon, Legislative Drafting Research Fund; and Thomas 
B. Paton, A. B. A. assistant general counsel. The full committee will meet in New York 
May 24 and 25. Meantime several drafting sessions will be held 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 


This new symbol identities the world's best-known tine of 
business machines. It is introduced as Burroughs’ long-range, 


far-reaching program of research and product development 


reaches full postwar tempo. Expect the finest in machines, 


in counsel and in service wherever you see this symbol. 


Burroug 


ADDING - CALCULATING + ACCOUNTING - BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS - NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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WARNING 
 $TOP 
FIRE! 


..- Where will you live? 


P your home is destroyed by fire—it may be months before 
you can rebuild. And it will cost you up to 60% more when 
materials are ready. 

Safeguard your home now against these 4 major causes of fire: 

& 1. Careless use of matches and careless smok- 

ing habits. 
Faulty heating and cooking equipment— 
stoves, furnaces, chimneys, flues and pipes. 
3. Misuse of gasolineand all inflammable fluids. 
& 4. Defective wiring and electrical appliances. 


Constant caution may well be the means of saving your home, 
your job, even your life. 


And remember: property values today are higher than ever. 
Don’t let fire catch you under-insured. Consult your local in- 
surance Agent or Broker. A phone call now may save you 
thousands of dollars. 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD wee, OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


Standard 


& 2. 
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LEGAL PAGE—Continued 


contra! 
the premiums. Deduct your commis. to use 
sion. Remit the balance to us.” He ag. possibl 
mitted the debt, but pleaded his dig. Sim 
charge in bankruptcy as a bar to suit. the pr 

The court, however, upheld plain. be ent 
tiff’s contention that the debt had been of the 
created while defendant was acting in § jank’s 
a fiduciary capacity and was therefor Hov 
exempted from the release under the  jomia 
Bankruptcy Act. who 0 

It was the intent of the parties, the § the or 
court said, that the defendant would in rel 
accept the money he collected as a § vice-p 
separate fund for the benefit of its reasol 
owner, thus making defendant a fidy- Th 
ciary within the meaning of the Bank- § tion 1 
ruptcy Act. American Surety Co. of & as to 

| N.Y. Greenwald, Minn. 25 NW2d681. & as the 
mate 
Is Massachusetts, a collector for a & held 
trucking company pleaded his discharge § cont: 
| in bankruptcy asa bar to suit for money Berke 
owing a surety company and was up- & Dige: 
held. 

The court, on the evidence, found a Intel 
debtor-creditor relationship, rather than 
an expressed trust agreement since, un- A } 


like the Minnesota collector, this de- 


the sums he collected with his own 
funds. 

The burden was then on the surety to 
show, if anything, a willful and mali- 


| cious conversion, so as to constitute an 
| injury to property within the scope of § with 
| the statutory exceptions. This the plain- § he k 
tiff failed to do. Mass. Bonding & Ins. ther 
Co. v Lineberry, Mass. 70 NEZ2d 308. loca 
A 
Ix Connecticut a defendant, sued on § Sav 
a Pennsylvania judgment on a note, § cha 
| was unsuccessful in pleading his dis- § fow 
| charge in bankruptcy as a bar to suit. T 
| The court, after citing the division of § hel 
opinion of courts on the subject, de- § spe 
cided that it was permissible to look § hos 
beyond the Pennsylvania judgment to the 
see if the underlying debt had been ‘ 
created under circumstances which § sor 
would except it from the discharge in Tes 
bankruptcy. che 
It was held, in a divided opinion, me 
| that the underlying debt had been 
created by fraud and was therefore ab: 
excepted from the discharge. Fidelity He 
| & Casualty Co. v Golombosky, Conn. to 
50 A2d 817. See also: 11USCA Sec. 35; wc 
Paton’s Digest: Bankruptcy, Op. 13. = 
e 
Director Liability mi 
Tae directors of a California bank to 
cannot make a valid contract to em- pe 
ploy a vice-president for life. The con- C 


tract would be void, as against public 
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policy, since it would amount to the 
contracting away of the directors’ duty 
to use discretion in obtaining the best 
possible bank personnel at all times. 

Similarly, such a contract made by 
the promoters of a new bank could not 
be enforced when, upon incorporation 
of the bank, the promoters became the 
bank’s directors. 

However, in the opinion of the Cali- 
fomia District Court of Appeal, one 
who materially assists the promoters in 
the organization of the bank, principally 
in reliance on their promise of a life 
vice-presidency, might still recover the 
reasonable value of his services. 

The fact that the promised remunera- 
tion was illegal could not be set up so 
as to obtain the services free. So long 
as the services were valuable and legiti- 
mate the promoter-directors can be 
held personally liable on an implied 
contract basis. Trumbo v Bank of 
Berkeley, Cal. 176 P2d 376 cf. Paton’s 
Digest: Bank Personnel Op. 4A. 


Interpretation of Wills 


A MARYLAND will case illustrates how 
the courts, which generally favor 
testacy over intestacy, will nonetheless 
endeavor to interpret a will “as a 
whole, and from all surrounding cir- 
cumstances” in an effort to determine 
a testator’s wishes, in cases of doubt. 
In 1941, a testator had made a will 


without any residuary clause, in which | 


he left his home, “ including all furniture 
therein and other personal property 
located on the premises,’’ to a hospital. 

After his death some $10,000 in U. S. 


Savings Bonds, which had been 
ur- 
chased after he made his will, ba 


found in a desk drawer in his home. 
The court, in interpreting the will, 


held, first of all, that there was no | 


specific intent to give the bonds to the 


hospital, inasmuch as he didn’t own | 


them at the time of making the will. 

Secondly, it was decided that “per- 
sonal property” is generally used in the 
restricted sense of meaning “goods and 
chattels,” although the phrase can also 
mean securities, choses-in-action, etc. 

But, the general rule will apply in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary. 
Here, it was held, there was no evidence 
to combat the rule, and, in fact, the 
words of the testator, “furniture and 
all other personal property,” were evi- 
dence that he intended to limit their 
meaning to goods and chattels. 

Hence, title to the bonds did not go 
to the hospital under the will, but 
passed to the heirs as intestate property. 
Cameron v Frazer, Md. 50 Atl. 2d 243. 
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or cancelling, in conjunction with listing or 
machines, or in com 


THE ONLY 


CHECK-ENDORSING MACHINE 


THAT GIVES YOU 


ALL THESE FEATURES 


rsing 
sting 
bination with check microfilming. 
2. Selective positioning of endorsements to prevent 
over-printing or obliteration of prior endorsements. 
3. Endorsing or cancelling speed of from 165 to 225 
checks a minute. 

4. Clean, uniform printing without smudging, skip- 
ping or double printing. : 

5, Stacking of checks in their original sequence. 

6. Interchangeable printing head cylinder equipped 
with built-in wheel type date unit and numeral wheels 
for batch identification. 

7. Easily replaceable inking unit. 

In addition to these important features, the Endorso- 
graph has an exceptionally large work table for feeding 
of checks at maximum speed. Yet its over-all size is 
small, measuring without stand only 914” high, 17” 

long and 844” wide. It is easily portable. Endorsograph 

is the only truly all-purpose 

check-endorsing machine. Call 

your CC specialist for a dem- 

onstration TODAY! 


Available for immediate delivery 


1. Versatility that permits its use for straight endo 


SEND FOR THIS FOLDER 
Illustrates and describes the many ¢x- 
clusive features of the Endorsogra h in 
more detail. Write Department B-47. 


JMMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


Soles and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


ENDORSOGRAPH DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 


CORPORATION 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


*# REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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nda. Plan. Mr. Wiggins explained clearly and 
Bond e Month Plan effectively the importance of spreading 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) the debt among non-bank investors. 
Mr. Fleming discussed the Bond-a- 
Campbell, advisory chairman of the Month Plan and explained how a similar 
U. S. Savings Bonds committee for the program had been used for some time in 
State of Arkansas and president, Na- his own bank. 
tional Bank of Eastern Arkansas, For- Mr. Bailey stressed the value of thrift 
rest City; Ted Repplier, president of in the national economy and urged a 
the Advertising Council of America;and return to the old-fashioned virtue of 
J. Carlisle Rogers, executive vice-presi- saving which had contributed so much 
dent of the First National Bank, Lees- to national development. Mr. Hage- 
burg, Florida, and president of the State mann addressed his remarks chiefly to 
Association Section of the A.B.A. the workers in the field and discussed 
_ Mr. Clark spoke on the practical and in some detail the procedure to be fol- 
technical features of the Bond-a-Month lowed. Mr. Campbell told about the 


Sharing our knowledge of 
FOREIGN TRADE FINANCE 


The resumption of international trade has raised 
many questions about the credit instruments through 
which a large part of this trade is financed. To corre- 
spondent banks and customers transacting overseas 
business, The First National Bank offers the 
cooperation of its Foreign Banking Department. 


Officers of this department can render sound advice 
based on long experience, on credit arrangements, 
remitting funds, exchanges in foreign monies, risks 
involved in import and export transactions. 
This bank’s network of foreign banking contacts, 
developed through eighty years, enables us to offer 
unusual service in matters of foreign collections and 
remittances. In addition, information is available 
regarding the financial responsibility of business 
houses throughout the world. 


FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


| vertising Council, Inc., under whog 


experiences of banks in Arkansas tional, 
offering a service similar to the Bond. The b 
Month program. He said it had bem sales li 
successful. Mr. Rogers called on th deposi 
state bankers associations to give whok tater 
hearted support to the plan. lobby 

Mr. Hanes summed up the bankj ture 
viewpoint with an address on the Mont 
portunity and responsibility of banken to eat 
in spreading the debt among non-bank Ne 
investors. He asked for cooperation appe: 
with the Treasury in promoting the self-e 
Bond-a-Month program. pare 

National publicity will be given thei Trea: 
Bond-a-Month Plan in all media in the gorti 
Treasury’s mid-year Savings Bond pro. spon 
motion campaign, beginning in June Masso 
Advertising and publicity support lined yidi 


up for the plan was described by Theo. 
dore S. Repplier, president of the Ad. 


direction leading advertising agencies 
prepare the advertising for Savings 
Bonds as a public service. 

Secretary Snyder spoke at the con- 
ference luncheon on wise management 
of the national debt. The way the $260 
billion debt is handled will affect the na- 
tional economy and the welfare of every 
American, he declared. He asked for full 


support of the new Bond-a-Month Plan § the 

as well as the Payroll Savings Plan for aft 

the sale of Savings Bonds to individuals § th 

as a necessary part of wise management | 5# 

of the debt for the benefit alike of the § lic 
| bond buyer and the nation. 

The Treasury Department, according 
to the information given by its officials § 
to the bankers who attended the Wash- § #! 
ington meeting, intends to send banks §# P* 
into this new field of Savings Bonds mer § * 
chandising well armed and well equipped ' 


with ready-made advertising, promo- 
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tional, and plan execution materials. | 
The banks are asked to send direct mail | 
sales literature to their checking account 
depositors in their regular monthly | 
statement envelopes. Window posters, | 
lobby displays and informational litera- 
ture are also included in the Bond-a- 


Month promotion portfolio to be sent | 


to each participating bank. 


Newspaper advertising, designed to | 
appeal particularly to professional and | 
self-employed individuals, has been pre- | 
pared and will be distributed by the | 


Treasury to individual banks for in- 
sertion in local papers under the banks’ 


sponsorship, or that of clearinghouse | 


associations. The Treasury is also pro- 


viding the banks with the all-important | 
authorization forms for signature by | 


the bond-buying depositor. Finally, the 


Treasury is sending each participating | 
bank a booklet which describes, with | 
concise practicality, the actual opera- | 
tion of the plan—from the viewpoint | 


of the individual in the bank who is 


carrying out the details necessary to its | 


successful execution. 


Treasury officials have pointed out 
that there is nothing drastically new in 
the plan, and that the banks during and 
after the war familiarized themselves 


thoroughly with the major essentials of | 


Savings Bond sales to the general pub- 
lic. 

The Bond-a-Month Plan, from the 
operational standpoint, has been charac- 
terized as a “‘new wrinkle” rather than 
aradical innovation as far as the partici- 
pating banks are concerned. Banking as 
a whole has rendered distinguished serv- 
ice for years in this field of government 
finance, these officials observed. 


NICK 
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AMERICA PAYS HUGE SUMS 


INS 
110 


FOR 


N 1946, the American public lost approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 from fires. Yes, we 
say LOST, because that was the value of the 
property destroyed. True, the fire insurance 
companies reimbursed them for their losses, 
but much of the actual property can never 


be replaced. The three greatest causes of 
these fires were 


CARELESS USE OF CIGARETTES 
CARELESS DISPOSITION OF MATCHES 
DEFECTIVE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


All of these are crimes of carelessness and 
take a terrible toll in human lives in addi- 
tion to losses in jobs and valuable property. 
If you and you and YOU will do your part 
to prevent such needless waste, everyone 
will benefit. 


Listen to the radio presentation ‘“‘Crimes of 
Carelessness”, depicting actual events Sun- 
day afternoons, Mutual Network, from 3:30 
to 4:00 p. m. E. S. T. 


RANCE COMPANY 
LIAM STREET, NEW YORK{N. Y. 
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Trip to Washington 


The New Mexico Bankers Associa- 
tion was recently represented on a visit 
to Washington, D. C., by three of its 
officers—President C. K. Brashar, presi- 
dent of the Espanola State Bank, 
Espanola; Oscar Love, chairman of the 
association’s Legislative Committee and 
vice-president, Albuquerque National 
Trust & Savings Bank; and Miss Mar- 
garet Barnes, the association’s execu- 
tive secretary. (See cut on this page.) 

The trip was made at the invitation 
of the American Bankers Association 
and was the first in a series to be made 
by other A.B.A.-inv ted state associa- 
tion delegations this year. The purpose of 
these trips to the nation’s capital is to 
give state association representatives a 
chance to become better acquainted 
with their own Congressional represen- 
tatives and those of other states, as well 
as with the principal officials of govern- 
ment departments and bureaus. It is 
felt that this program will give everyone 


The Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Florida, where that state’s bankers meet this month 


concerned a better understanding of the 
country’s total banking problem. 


A Preview of the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts 1947 Publicity 


At the dinner given by the New Mexico Bankers Association at Washington, D. C., (see 
column 1). Left to right: John H. Donoghue, Washington Bureau, American Banker; J. L. 
Robertson, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency; Vance Sailor, Chief, Division of Examina- 
tions, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; Congressman Richard Harless of Arizona; 
Caroline Schmidt, secretary to Congresswoman Lusk of New Mexico; Margaret Barnes, 
secretary of the New Mexico Bankers Association; Senator Carl Hatch of New Mexico; 
C. K. Brashar, president of the New Mexico Bankers Association; Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson of Colorado; Oscar M. Love, chairman of Legislative Committee, New Mexico 
Bankers Association; D. J. Needham, General Counsel, American Bankers Association; Leo 
H. Paulger, Director, Division of Examinations, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; L. L. Robertson, Assistant to the Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion; U. V. Wilcox, Washington Bureau, American Banker; J. O. Brott, Assistant General 
Counsel, American Bankers Association; Morris Cleavenger, Associated Press 
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Campaign contains a brief discussion of § . T 
the publicity plan for the current year J @° 
and reproduces six of the advertise- - 
ments that will be issued. sho 
Funds for the purpose have been ap- 
portioned approximately as follows: Al 
Newspaper advertising 58 percent A. 
Radio ins 
Booklets, mat service, 
displays 
Unassigned nS 
Theme of the newspaper ads is 
“Family happiness thrives on thrift.” § 
Example of a display in which the asso- a 
ciation will participate is the New me 


England Modern Homes Show, to be 
held in Boston this month. Weekly 
radio shows, broadcast from Boston, 
Springfield and Pittsfield, began in 
February. They feature a transcribed 
program called ‘Music You Love.” 


NYFAA 


P. Raymond Haulenbeek, executive 
vice-president of the North River Sav- 
ings Bank, has been elected president of 
the New York Financial Advertisers. 
He succeeds William Huckel, assistant 
secretary of the Chase National Bank. 

Other officers are: first vice-presi 
dent, Earl S. MacNeil, vice-president 
of the Continental Bank & Trust 
Co.; second vice-president, Daniel Ft 
O’Meara, vice-president of Public Na 
tional Bank & Trust Co.; treasuref, 
Robert J. Stiehl of BANKING; secretary, 
Lee C. Hornney of The New York Post. 
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New Secretaries 

Sidney S. Ayers has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Massachu- 
gtts Bankers Association. He replaces 
ohn S. Gwinn, who resigned to accept 
the presidency of the Bristol County 
Trust Company of Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Ayers was formerly assistant 
vice-president of the Granite Trust 
Company of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
and more recently executive vice- 
president of the Massachusetts State 
Auto Dealers Association. 

Robert E. Pye has been appointed 
Secretary of the Minnesota Bankers 
Association, replacing the late William 
Duncan, Jr. 

Mr. Pye was formerly vice-president 
of the First State Bank of Medford, 
Minnesota. 


Shop Talk 


The secretaries of the state bankers 
associations will hold three shop talk 
sessions in French Lick, Indiana, on 
April 15 and 16, following the Spring 
Meeting of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, which meeting the secretaries 
customarily attend. 

The secretaries will trade experiences 
in conducting the work of their respec- 
tive associations. Should they find these 
shop talk sessions mutually helpful, the 
practice will be continued, although not 
necessarily as an aftermath of the 
A.B.A. Spring Meeting. 


surance Agents 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its 1948, 1949 and 
1950 conventions in Chicago, according 
toa decision of the association’s execu- 
tive committee. The latter group has 
also approved an integrated program of 
public relations for the association. 


Mr. Haulenbeek (See NYFAA) 


Wi A50% cotton fiber paper, Resolute Ledger 
is rugged. It withstands heavy use, has good writing and 
erasing qualities and is an excellent moderately priced paper 
for machine bookkeeping and other semi-permanent records 
of moderate importance...such as inventory, payroll, 
production and social security. 


These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in 
each watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
SUCCESS BOND 
CHIEFTAIN BOND 
NEENAH BOND 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS 


TUDOR LEDGER 
STONEWALL LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH LEDGER 
NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER CO.* NEENAH, WIS. 
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Neighborhood Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


appeals rather than the traditional bank 
approach. We also plan to emphasize 
our place in the community. 
(j(10) We propose to demonstrate in- 
terest in our depositors by positive ac- 
tion. This will consist of regular visits by 
bank officers to offices and plants, an 
alertness to all activities of our com- 
mercial depositors, a continuing interest 
in the growth and expansion of busi- 
nesses and dissemination of information. 
(11) We consider our employees one 
of the most vitally important groups 


with which the management comes in 
contact. They constitute perhaps the 
most important single element in a 
successful public relations program. 
People coming into the bank judge it 
not only by what they see but by whom 
they meet. Ninety percent of the con- 
tact our bank has with its customers is 
through our employees, so we feel our 
employees should meet the public cour- 
teously, cheerfully and intelligently. We 
know that an unpleasant or ignorant 
teller will drive more business out of a 
bank in a day than public relations or 
advertising can produce in a month. 
With our employees we are embarking 


program within a program,” 


upon a 


A SELLING TOOL 


EDIT-SA 


fam 


FIREMA 


THE FINANCING 


A complete set of ads in mat form 
...folders...radio commercials...that’s 
the Hometown Credit-Savings 
Plan offered without charge to 
Banks by the 11,000 Home- 


TO HELP 
BANKS GET 


town Agents representing 


Fireman's Fund 


Companies. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 
NSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN NATIONAL 


PAN 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK + 


CHICAGO - 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


LOS ANGELES 


the main points of which are as follows: 

(a) We intend to conduct continuing 
opinion surveys of our employees jp 
order to find out what they are thinking 
We believe these anonymous expres. 
sions will enable us to discover hidden 
causes of friction, confusion and discop- 
tent. By discovering the opinions of oyr 
employees we will know where to place 
greatest emphasis in future employer. 
employee relationships. 

(b) Monthly meetings of employees 
and staff are planned, at which bank 
policies and banking procedures will be 
openly discussed in round-table fashion, 
Outside speakers will occasionally make 
brief talks (15 to 20 minutes) and these 
meetings will also be devoted to discus. 
sion of problems in customer relations, 
(ce) Long and faithful service with 
the bank will be recognized by special 
dinners and banquets. We are also 
considering distinctive lapel pins which 
would be worn by all bank employees, 

(d) Our bulletin boards will be made 
a source of current, up-to-the-minute 
information. Operating under the the- 
ory that the bank employees deserve to 
know just as much as the bank custom- 
ers, we intend to have our bulletin 
boards include samples of all our current 
advertising, all mailing pieces, all our 
statements, the names of all new per- 
sonnel, the notices of all promotions and 
appointments, news stories, pictures 
and articles about the bank and all other 
pertinent information. 

(e) We have never had a bank ii 
brary, but expect to have one shortly. 
In it we plan to make available to all 
employees standard books on banking, 
accounting, bookkeeping and other fi- 
nancial subjects as well as current issues 
of the better known financial and busi- 
tiess publications. 


Turse are the chief highlights of our 
program. They do not include all our 
plans, but the most important ones. As 
time goes by, we naturally expect to 
expand some plans, perhaps drop others 
and to add new plans. 

Our objective is the eventual com- 
mercial and residential rehabilitation of 
our immediate community—South St. 
Louis. We recently completely te 
modeled and modernized our bank at a 
cost of a quarter of a million dollars and 
we feel that we now have as modem 
banking quarters as any financial in- 
stitution in the country. 

We now have the facilities, the man- 
power and the plan to enable our bank 
to become the real focal point of com- 
munity activity. By assistance, by 
guidance and by example we hope to be 
able to make our community prosper. 
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ADDING MACHINES to Mexico 

ALPACA from Peru 

APPAREL WOOL from Argentine-England 

ASPHALT TILES to Mexico 

BELTS from Argentine 

BONES from Argentine (for fertilizers ) 

BONES from Argentine (for gelatine) 

BRISTLES from China 

CANNED TOMATOES from Italy 

CARPET WOOL from Argentine-Ireland- 
China-Syria-New Zealand 

CATTLEHAIR from Canada 

CEMENT to Mexico 

CHEMICALS to Belgium 

CHICLE from Mexico 

COCOANUT from Ceylon 

COFFEE POTS from Italy 

COTTON from Egypt 

COTTON GOODS to Various Countries 

COTTON YARN to Chile 


CRUDE RUBBER from Singapore-Straits 
Settlement 


FEATHERS from China 
FLAX from Belgium 
GIN to Belgium 


GOATHAIR from Canada 
GOATSKINS from Argentine-India-Brazil 
HIDES from Argentine 

HONEY from Cuba 

KANGAROO SKINS from Australia 
KNIVES to Mexico 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT to Chile 
LEPIDOLITE from South Africa 
LUBRICATING OILS to Sweden 
LUMBER from Nicaragua 
MACHINERY to Sweden 
MERCHANDISE from Switzerland 
OLIVE OIL from Spain — 

ONYX STONES from Brazil 
PARAFFIN to Sweden 

REPTILE SKINS from India 
ROOFING MATERIALS to Sweden 
RUBBER BELTING to Switzerland 
SHELLAC from India 

SKINS from Brazil 

TEA from China 

TOOLS to Holland 

WHISKEY to Belgium 

ZIRCON from Australia 


Wide diversity distinguishes our financing of exports and imports, as indicated 
by the above list of a recent week’s transactions. Yet the items shown are 
merely representative of hundreds of others. Our extensive experience and 
complete Foreign Department facilities are available to you for your customers. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER PEDBERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
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BANKING NEWS 


A.B.A. Official Family | Whi 


to Hold Spring Meeting 
in Indiana, Apr. 13-15 


Executive Council in 
Session at French Lick 


Lieutenant General J. Law- 
ton Collins, chief of public in- 
formation, Office of Chief of 
Staff, United States Army, will 
be guest speaker at the opening 
session of the annual Spring 
Meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Bank- 
ers Association at the French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. The dates are Apr. 
13-15. 

This meeting is the only oc- 
casion during the year, other 
than the annual convention in 
the Fall, when the A.B.A. offi- 
cial family assembles to review 
the progress of Association ac- 
tivities and to determine future 
policy. 

President C. W. Bailey will 
preside at the sessions of the 
Council. 


Administrative Committee 


For two days immediately 
preceding the sessions of the 
Council, Apr. 11 and 12, the 
Administrative Committee will 
meet. 

On the 13th the commissions, 
committees, councils, divisions 
and sections of the A.B.A. will 
hold individual meetings to 
survey their work before re- 
porting to the Council on their 
programs. 

The mixed chorus of the 
Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College of 
Nashville, Tenn., has accepted 
President Bailey’s invitation 
to sing a program of Negro 
spirituals at the “family din- 
ner” on Apr. 14. 


Gen. Collins’ War Service 


General Collins was Chief of 
Staff of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment from Dec. 17, 1941 until 
May 8, 1942; a division com- 
mander in the battles of 
Guadalcanal and New Georgia; 
and commanding general of 
the Seventh Corps in England 
and France in 1944. He was 
awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal, for his war 

service. 
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twind Campaign by 2 Men Brings Georgia 


A.B.A. Membership to 96% of Banks in State 


The Organization Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers 
Association is pinning an or- 
chid on the lapel of Sherman 
Drawdy for his work in bring- 
ing Georgia’s A.B.A. member- 
ship to above 96 percent of the 
banks in the state. 

When Mr. Drawdy, who is 
A.B.A. vice-president for Geor- 
gia, took office last September 
the state’s membership per- 
centage of 86 was the lowest in 
the country. Now it’s above 
the national average. 

With J. R. Dunkerley, 
A.B.A. deputy manager and 
committee secretary, Mr. 
Drawdy, president of the Geor- 
gia Railroad Bank and Trust 
Company of Augusta, made a 
1,000-mile tour of the state. 


In a week’s time they called 
on all but two or three of the 
approximately 60 banks that 
were not members of the As- 
sociation. They succeeded in 
reducing that number to a 
dozen. 

The Drawdy-Dunkerley 
team had a busy week. Rising 
at 6 o'clock each morning, the 
two campaigners left their At- 
lanta base a half hour later, 
planning the day’s itinerary so 
that they would be at their 
first bank by opening time. 
One morning they called on 
three banks before 9 A.M., 
and they frequently made 10 
or 12 calls a day. 

‘Mr. Drawdy is immediate 
past president of the Georgia 
Bankers Association. 


WEIMAN & LESTER 


GEORGIA MEMBERSHIP WORKERS 


At the close of the Georgia drive Mr. Drawdy was a guest at a 
luncheon in Augusta attended by banks of that city who cooperated 
in the campaign. Left to right, James Sartor, Citizens & Southern 
National; E. P. Peabody, J. W. Weltch, National Exchange; Mr. 
Dunkerley; Mr. Drawdy; L. W. Lyeth, Realty Savings; Amon 
McCormack, ‘Citizens & Southern; R. A. Blanchard, Georgia 
Railroad Bank and Trust Co. 


A.B.A. Veterans Group 
Issues News Digest 


The first issue of ‘‘News 
Digest,’’ published by the 
Committee on Service to War 
Veterans of the American 
Bankers Association, is a four- 
page folder commenting on de- 
velopments in veterans’ lend- 
ing and reemphasizing points 
to remember in GI lending 
procedure. 


The introductory issue was 
mailed to subscribers to the 
Committee’s ‘‘Loans to War 
Veterans Manual of Proce- 
dure,” with several new sup- 
plements that bring the man- 
ual up to date. 

The digest will be published 
periodically by the Committee 
as the need occurs. 

The manual, published last 
year, is being widely used by 
banks. 


A.B.A. Membership Noy 


Tops 96% of Banks, 
229 Join in Six Month 


Over 99% of Banking 
Resources Represented 


During the first six months 
of its year, or to Feb. 28, the 
American Bankers Association 
enrolled 229 new member, 
says a semi-annual report by 
Max Stieg, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Organization Commit. 
tee, and cashier, Dairyman’s 
State Bank, Clintonville, Wis. 

This record of better than 
one new member bank each 
day is substantially above 
that of the similar six months 
a year ago, and brings A.B.A. 
membership to more than % 
percent of all of the banks in 
the nation, representing more 
than 99 percent of total bank- 
ing resources. 

In the six months, 189 banks 
and 40 branches became mem- 
bers, compared with 125 banks 
in the similar period a year 
ago. Chairman Stieg praised 
particularly the work done in 
Georgia where the membership 
percentage has advanced from 
86 to more than 96 percent. 

Alabama, for the first time, 
attained 100 percent member- 
ship in February. 


Mail Folders for Banks 


Five new direct mail folders 
recently completed by the 
A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment include ‘‘A Guide to 
Our Loan Services,” ‘Check 
List for Home Repairs,” “ You 
and Your Checking Account,” 
Real Car Owning Pleas- 
ure, Finance Your Next Car 
With a Bank Auto Loan,” and 
“Your Statement of Con- 
dition.” 

The statement of condition 
folder is the first in a series for 
use by banks in making their 
statements more attractive 
and appealing. The folder has 
a colorfully designed front 
cover and a brief institutional 
message on the back cover; the 
space inside is blank so that 
banks can print their financial 
statement figures, bank name. 
etc. 
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Government Deposits of 
State Banks Drop, But 
Other Groups Show Gain 


Loans Up $1.3 Billion 
in Last Half of 1946 


Indicative of the extent to 
which the state-chartered and 
supervised banks are serving 
the credit needs of their com- 
munities, the loans and dis- 
counts of these institutions | 
rose $1,354,813,000 or 7.9 per- | 
cent in the last six months of | 
1946, from $17,049,617,000, on | 
June 29 to $18,404,430,000 on 
Dec. 31. 

These figures are in a joint | 
semiannual report issued by | 
Thomas W. Leggett, president 
of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, 
and James C. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. State Bank | 
Division. Both organizations 
collaborated in the study. Mr. 
Leggett is banking commis- 
sioner of Arkansas and Mr. 
Wilson is president of the First 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

The 9,585 state-supervised 
institutions consisted of 9,018 
commercial banks, 531 mutual 
savings banks, and 36 private 
banks. 

Total assets of the state 
banking system were $84,148,- | 
564,000 on Dec. 31, a decrease | 
since June 29 of $1,842,768,000 | 
or 2.1 percent from $85,991,- | 
332,000, and a decrease of 
$3,281,961,000 for the year. 
This decline is accounted for by 
the U. S. Treasury policy for 
the retirement of the public 
debt. 

On the other hand, almost 
half the drop in assets was off- 
set by the increase in loans and 
discounts. 

Government fiscal policy 
was also reflected in the deposit 
figures which decreased. $1,856,- 
081,000 from $79,724,864,000 
on June 29 to $77,865,978,000 
on Dec. 31. U. S. Government 
deposits dropped $4,438,538,- 
000. Against this, demand de- 
posits and time deposits of in- 
dividuals, partnerships, and 
corporations rose $2,502,889,000, 
aggregating $65,204,005,000 on 
June 29 and $67,706,894,000 on 
Dec. 31. There were minor 
fluctuations in other types of 
deposits. 

Capital funds of. the state 


April 1947 


banks increased $16,118,000 in 
the six-month period. 
The average asset distribu- 


tion, compared to total assets | 


of all state banks showed 
United States bonds 53.5 per- 
cent; cash, 17.9 percent; loans 
and discounts, 21.9 percent; 
other securities, 5.7 percent; 
all other assets, 1 percent. To- 
tal capital accounts amounted 
to 7.5 percent of total liabili- 
ties and capital accounts. 
The statistics of the assets 
and liabilities of the state 
banks are supplied each year 
by the banking departments 
and are compiled by the State 
Bank Division. This report is 
now in process of compilation. 


G.S.B. Faculty Confers 
in New York as Alumni 
Hold Annual Reunien 


The 10th annual spring 
faculty conference and alumni 
reunion of The Graduate 
School of Banking was held in 
New York on Mar. 29. Ar- 
rangements were handled by 
the Class of 1945, of which 
Berford Brittain, Jr., second 
vice-president, Continental II- 
linois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, is presi- 
dent. 


While the faculty meeting | 
| discussed the 1947 curriculum | 
of the school, the alumni con- | 
ducted four forum meetings | 
covering the principal majors | 
of the G. S. B. Members of the | 


Class of 1945 led the forum 
discussions, as follows: 


Commercial Banking: Fran- | 


cis B. Bowman, second vice- 
president, 
Bank. 


Trusts: Howard B. Bid- | 


dulph, vice-president, Bloom- 
field (N. J.) Savings Institu- 
tion. 

Savings Management: Joseph 
J. Evans, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

Investments: Felix Wassman, 
Bank for Savings, New York. 

Dr. Harold Stonier, execu- 
tive manager of the American 
Bankers Association and direc- 
tor of the Graduate School, 
was among the guests of honor 
at an evening banquet at- 
tended by faculty and alumni 
members. 

The men who were on the 
faculty when the school opened 
in 1935 were guests at the 
annual luncheon. 


Chase National | 


| G.S.B. Changes Program to Provide “Major” 


Seminars, “Sub-Major” Courses for Students 


Curriculum changes for the 
1947 resident session of The 
Graduate School of Banking 
have been announced by the 
faculty. 

It is planned to eliminate 
the teaching of minor subjects, 
replacing them with “major 
seminars.” 

Under this plan mornings 


- will be devoted to formal lec- 


tures. Three afternoons a week 
the classes will be broken up 
into small groups for discus- 
sions of material brought out 
in the lectures. The other after- 
noons will be devoted to the 
economics panels which all 
students must attend. 
Another change is the re- 


| placement of the familiar eve- 


ning seminars with ‘“sub- 
majors,” which will be re- 
quired courses for each of the 
school’s three classes. 

Members of the Class of 
1947 must attend a sub-major 
in banking and government, 
while the 1948 men will have 
sub-majors in personnel and 
general public relations poli- 
cies, and the freshman (1949) 
group must attend a sub-major 
on the interpretation of the 
weekly Federal Reserve state- 
ment and a review of govern- 
ment bond issues. 


When the school’s session 
opens at Rutgers University on 
June 16, more than 900 bank- 
ers will be in attendance. The 
faculty numbers more than 50 
members. 

Enrolments for the 1948 
session are now being taken; 
registration for 1947 closed 
some time ago. 


Threat to Dual Banking 
Seen in Tobey F. R. Bill 


Guaranty of bank loans by 
the Federal Reserve banks as 
provided in the Tobey Bill was 
likened to the guaranty of 
credit by the Government it- 
self in an address by Walter B. 
French, A.B.A. deputy man- 
ager, at the Missouri Bankers 
Conference at Columbia, Mo., 
last month. 

Asserting that the Reserve 
Board was closely related to 
the Government, Mr. French 
indicated that the guaranty 
power in the Board’s hands 
could have an adverse effect on 
the dual system of banking. 

Under the plan, he asserted, 
the Board “could wield undue 
influence on banks that are not 
members of the System.” 


At the meeting of the A.B.A. Bank Management Commission in 
New Orleans. Clockwise around table, C. A. Gunderson, L. C. 
Bertram, R. W. Kneebone, all of A. B. A. staff; A. J. Vogel, Na- 


|’ tional Association of Bank Auditors; J. H. Kennedy, Philadelphia 


National Bank; S. M. Price, First National Bank, Malden, Mass.; 
C. D. Harris, First National Bank, Cape Girardeau, Mo., County 
Bank Operations Commission chairman; E. V. Krick, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, Bank Management chairman; 
M. C. Miller, secretary; George Amy, A. B. A.; O. B. Lovell, First 
National Bank, Madison, Wis.; E. L. Stucker, National Bank of 
Tulsa; L. H. Hammerstrom, Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company; A. K. Davis, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem; J. E. Baum, A. B. A.; F. W. Ellsworth, 
New Orleans 
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Staff Officers of Several Mutual Savings Banks 
Associations Are Guests of A.B.A. at Luncheon 


Staff officers of several mu- 
tual savings banks associations 
were luncheon guests of the 
American Bankers Association, 
during the recent Eastern Re- 
gional Savings and Mortgage 
Conference in New York. 

J. R. Dunkerley, Savings 
Division secretary, spoke on 
the broadened activities of the 
savings banks associations and 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation as aggressive efforts to 
meet urgent demands in the 
present banking situation. He 
complimented the officers for 
their cooperation with the 
A.B.A., which has resulted in 
supplementing each other’s 
activities rather than a dupli- 
cation of effort. 

“The enlarged programs of 
all the associations,”” Mr. Dun- 
kerley said, “require that we 
be more diligent than ever to 
see that our activities are so 
well coordinated that our mem- 
bers will know we are providing 
them with the most efficient 
services at the lowest possible 
cost. 


to the amount of constructive 
work which the associations 
may perform. If each is doing 
its utmost along the lines that 
each association is best fitted 
to do, there will be work still to 
be done because of a lack of 
personnel and the funds to do 
The Guests 


Those attending the lunch- 
eon were: John W. Sandstedt, 
executive secretary, National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks; Kenneth McDougall, 
executive manager, Savings 
Banks Association of Massa- 
chusetts, and president of the 
Eastern Secretaries Confer- 
ence; Walter R. Williams, Jr., 
executive secretary, Savings 
Banks Association of the State 
of New York; Nute B. Flan- 
ders, executive secretary, Sav- 
ings Banks Association of 
New Hampshire; Percy B. 
Menagh, executive secretary, 
New Jersey Savings Banks 
Association; Harold W. Rob- 


WEIMAN & LESTER 


At the savings secretaries’ lunch, left to right, Messrs. Wi 
Williams, Stonier, McDougall, Dunkerley, Flanders, Tobie, Menagh, 
Roberts, Smith, and Sandstedt 


Connecticut; L. A. Tobie, 
vice-president of the A.B.A. 
Savings Division, and presi- 
dent, The Meriden Savings 
Bank, Meriden, Connecticut. 
Dr. Harold Stonier, execu- 
tive manager; William T. Wil- 
son, secretary of the State 
Association Section; and How- 
ard B. Smith, director of the 
Department of Real Estate 
Finance, attended as represent- 


Taylor Heads Eastern 
State Secretaries 


J. Walter Taylor, secretary 
of the Delaware Bankers As- 
sociation, has been elected head 
of the Eastern Regional State 
Secretaries Conference of the 
American Bankers Association. 
The new vice-president is Al- 
bert Muench, secretary New 
York State Bankers Associa- 


26S 5 


erts, executive secretary, Sav- 
ings Banks Association of 


atives of the American Bankers 
Association. 


tion. Percy Menagh, New 


“There is almost no limit Jersey, is secretary-treasurer. 


CALENDAR 


*June 7 
June 9-10 
June 11-12 
June 12-14 
June 15-17 
June 16-17 
June 

June 

June 


American Bankers Association 


New Hampshire, Wentworth by the Sea, New Castle 
Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs 

New York, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada 
North Dakota, Bismark 

Michigan, Statler Hotel, Detroit 

Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 
Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Montana, Rainbow Hotel, Great Falls 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Apr. 13-15 


June 


Executive Council Meeting, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 

American Institute of Banking, Annual Conven- 
tion, Book-Cadillac and Statler Hotels, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Graduate School of Banking, 13th Resident Ses- 
sion, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey June 


une 
Annual Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey June 


State Associations Oct. 


Florida, Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton 
Louisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 
Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City 
Georgia, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah ington State College, Pullman, Wash. 
Delaware, Hotel duPont, Wilmington Mortgage Bankers Association of America, East- 
Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa ern Mortgage Clinic, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
Tennessee, Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville York 
South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach May National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi Hotel Statler, Bosten, Mass. 
pment & Re Hotel, Indianapolis May Southwestern Mortgage Clinic, Hotel President, 

Forum, Wichita Kansas City, Mo. 

May 25-29 

*June 7 


June 


Other Organizations 


Apr. Pacific Northwest Conference on Banking, Wash- 


Apr. 


eeae! Battle House, Mobile National Savings & Loan League, New Ocean 
Maryland, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic House, Swamspscott, Massachusetts 
City, New Jersey Savings Banks Association of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott Wentworth by the Sea, New Castle, New Hamp- 
New Jersey, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City shire 
Idaho, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley 
Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
Texas. Rice Hotel, Houston 
May 21-22 Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 
May 21-23 a lvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
May 23-24 Vermont, nt, Woodstock Inn, Woodstock 
May 26-28 Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
May 26-28 California, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach Oct. 3-4 
May 29-30 dorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y 


North Carolina, George Vanderbilt, Asheville ‘ 
May 7 Virginia, The Cavalier, Virginia Beach Oct. 22-25 National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- | 
June trollers, Baltimore, Maryland 

*Joint Meetings 


June 9-12 American Industrial Bankers Association, Denver, 

Colorado 

Sept. 11-13 Sa Banks Association of Massachusetts, 

New House, Swamspscott, Massachusetts 

Sept. 14-17 Savings Banks Association of Maine, Poland 
aptias House, Poland Spring, Maine 

Sept. 15-22 U. S. Savings & Loan League, San Francisco, 
California 


New York State Safe Deposit Association, Wal- 


District of Columbia, Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania 
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NAC 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 

Harriman, who brings to the council table wide experience 
on the diplomatic front as well as valuable inter-war experi- 
ence as an investment banker, asked me precisely the same 
question in discussing political versus sound loans. Mr. 
Harriman feels very strongly that our long-term foreign 
loans will turn out to be sound only if we import heavily in 
the years to come. This is not to imply that the Secretary 
reveals any misgivings about the American decision to make 
a liberal loan-financed export contribution to world recov- 
ery, even though economic and political considerations are 
inseparable. The Commerce Department, of course, is espe- 
cially interested in the trade-promoting aspects of our loans, 
as well as in their effects on our home economy. 

During the 1945 House hearings on the Export-Import 
Bank, the Federal Reserve Board formally proposed to 
Congress that the bank be put under the orders of the NAC 
by giving each member of the NAC a seat on the bank’s 
board of trustees. In Congress however, where there was 
strong sentiment for having the bank entirely free of NAC 
direction, the arrangement making the Secretary of State 
the only ex-officio member of the Ex-Imp Board was finally 
accepted as a compromise. This proposal reportedly origi- 
nated in the State Department, which opposed the Federal 
Reserve Board’s proposal. Some observers considered the 
proposals and counterproposals related to control of Ex-Imp 
as an example of bureaucratic rivalry for influence. 


State Department Weight 


There is no doubt that the State Department exercises 
in NAC an influence far greater than might be suggested 
by its one-fifth voting power. As chairman of NAC, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Fred Vinson generally—although not 
always consistently—accepted arguments of foreign policy 
with little or no hesitation. Other members also do. While 
former Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace and Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Eccles, for example, believed un- 
wise the deliberate timing of announcement of the French 
loan last year so as to influence the French elections, unlike 
Mr. Martin both presumably deferred in this matter to the 
State Department’s wishes. Political considerations tend to 
override all others in NAC decisions, which do not have to 


be unanimous although in practice they nearly always are. 

Even the Export-Import Bank in its pre-NAC activities 
has had to put political considerations in the balance. This 
is inevitable where government lends to government. 

The writer concludes that the Congress expected too much 
if it intended that our foreign loans or even the Export- 
Import Bank’s loans be made only on considerations of 
business soundness. On such a basis private capital would 
require no government help. Besides in transferring from 
the Banking and Currency to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
jurisdiction over foreign lending, Congress itself gave 


. emphasis to political considerations and so strengthened the 


State Department’s voice. Of the same effect was the law 
placing the Secretary of State on the Export-Import Bank’s 
board of directors. 

As to the soundness of the long-term loans the Govern- 
ment has been making through Ex-Imp and otherwise, to 
this writer it appears that, in view of the program’s vast 
dimensions, something of a revolution in American com- 
mercial policy will be necessary if we are to make it possible 
for the outside world to repay. Even then, there must be a 
long period of world peace, protracted recovery and political 
stability. No one today can see the shape of things in 1977. 
Meanwhile, official loan policy has been to take risks. 


“Continuing Study” 


Before sending this article to the editor the writer showed 
it to Representative Wolcott, who commented as follows: 
“Tf we had it to do over again, I do not think the Secretary 
of State would be a member of the Export-Import Bank 
board. A ddilar diplomacy is not conducive to world eco- 
nomic stability and universal peace. 

“It is intended that the House Banking and Currency 
Committee will make a study of credit as it is created and 
controlled by the Federal Government. Possibly as a result 
of this study we shall offer legislation which will clarify the 
status and purpose of NAC with a view to eliminating as 
far as possible its exercise of any administrative function. 

“The congressional reorganization act provides that we 
in the Congress shall make continuing studies to determine 
whether the laws are being administered in accordance with 
the intent of the Congress, and in the case of the NAC we 
interpret that as obligating us to keep ourselves fully in- 
formed as to what it is doing.” 


Thrifty Intentions 


“Thrift,” said the bank, “is a virtue, 
And the man who has it will gain 
The good things of life in abundance, 
And emergencies meet without strain.” 


So, I turned a new. leaf with the New Year. 
I opened a Savings Account. 

Twice monthly I laid on the altar of Thrift 
A good and sufficient amount. 


Yes, I turned a new leaf with the New Year; 
Three months I saved with a will; 

Then at Easter I met the girl of my dreams, 
And next month my florist shop bill. 


So our wedding—well, it was quite something! 
An outstanding social event! 

And the entry # put in my passbook 

Was a super-atomic-bomb dent! 


But I still believed thrift was a virtue,’ 
And I still had hope I could gain 

The good things of life in abundance, 
And emergencies meet without strain. 


I curtailed my lunches and smoking, 

And I walked with the pride of a king, 

While I saved to pay for the baby, 

Who was scheduled to come with the Spring. 


I didn’t give up till the doctor 

So blithely presented the twins, 
And sent me out hustling to locate 
The money for more safety pins. 


Since then, I’ve grown shy of abundance, 
While emergency chills io the bonel 
But the bank—you can bet—sees me often; 
Thank God, I can still make a loan! 
Brooks E. Carns 
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Missing 
Stockholders 


Ler own a major portion of the 
unclaimed millions of dollars in 
dividend checks lying idle in vaults, 
with widows heading the list of missing 
stockholders, an analysis of 37,250 
stockholders located during 1946 by 
the Skip Tracers Company of New York 
showed recently. 

Almost 30 percent of the stockholders 
listed as missing on corporation books 
were found to be dead and most of the 


widows who inherited their stocks were 
not familiar with the value of their 
holdings. Many of those located were 
struggling to support minor children, 
unaware that dividends were piling up 
for them. A recent survey revealed that 
there are over one million missing stock- 
holders whose current addresses are 
unknown to transfer agents. 

Pointing out that many women do 
not know they are supposed to notify 
the corporations when they move, 
Arthur E. Linker, manager of the firm, 
said that a securities education program 
designed specifically for women is ur- 
gently needed. 


FRIENDSHIP 


HEN people, or banks, understand each other they just naturally work 
better together. That is why we constantly strive to maintain the feeling of 
warm friendship which has characterized the relationship of the Fifth Third and 
its correspondent banks for so many years. If you have not already become 
acquainted with Fifth Third service, we would welcome an opportunity to talk 


with you about it. 


te FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST 


Member Federo!l Deposit insurance Corp. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Another large group of missing 
women stockholders are those who pur- 
chased securities before they were mar- 
ried and then forgot about them as they 
gave up their business careers and be- 
came housewives. 

Many corporations in the country 
are now conducting campaigns to clear 
the past due dividends from their books 
to eliminate extra bookkeeping and at 
the same time as part of a program 
designed to win the goodwill of stock- 
holders. 

Not all the missing stockholders are 
small shareholders either, Linker added. 
He revealed that the Skip Tracers Co, 
is now seeking one stockholder whose 
address has been unknown since 1907 
and who has $16,500 in dividends 
waiting for him. 

“We don’t know if the original stock- 
holder is alive,’’. Linker said, “but 
somebody is in for a nice surprise.”’ 


New Airlines 
Jinancing 


Bggrema Airlines has announced de- 
tails of a program calling for ap- 
proximately $49.5 million of new financ- 
ing to defray costs of its immediate 
postwar expansion program. Proceeds 
from the new financing program will be 
joined with reserves already built up in 
providing the total outlay of $85,- 
165,000 to be expended by the company 
in large-scale expansion. _ 

Three steps outlined in United’s new 
financing are: (1) Issuance of $12 mil- 
lion par value, 20-year sinking fund, 
3% percent debentures to be placed 
privately with insurance companies; (2) 
offering to common stockholders of 
94,773 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, $100 par value, which will be 
underwritten by a group of investment 
bankers headed by Harriman, Ripley & 
Co., Inc., This stock will be convertible 
into common. The dividend rate and 
the conversion price will be determined 
later; and (3) a $28 million term loan to 
be arranged with a group of more than 
30 banks headed by the National City 
Bank of New York. 


It’s a strange fact that as inflation 
makes a currency lighter it sinks more. 


The Greek drachma must look at the 
Hungarian pengo and wonder who won 
the war anyhow. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION-OCEAN GROUP 


of Capital Stock Insurance Companies 


Leadership + Financial trength 


LEADERSHIP built by Sound Management, Integrity 
and Experience. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH built by Steady, Construc- 
tive Growth. 


The insurance service of our Fire and Casualty companies is read- 
ily available through our agents located conveniently in cities 
and towns from Coast to Coast. We invite you to consult them 
or your own broker. 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES DECEMBER 31, 1946 


MARKET VALUES 
* TOTAL * POLICY. SECURITIES * (See note below) 
DEPOSITED AS | 
COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION - OCEAN GROUP ADMITTED HOLDERS REQUIRED ‘ . 
. BY LAW ASSETS SURPLUS 


Commercial Ynion Assurance Co. Ltd. $19,998,007 | $12,719,674 | $7,278,333 | $1,028,848 | $20,426,455 | $7,706,782 


ORGANIZED 1861 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd. | 24,114,964| 17,574,605 | 6,540,959}  989,027| 24,790,353) 7,215,745 


ORGANIZED 1871 


American Central Insurance Company 9,482,240 | 5,573,674) 3,908,566) 392,007) 9,891,592) 4,317,917 


ORGANIZED 1853 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. t 1,556,923] 817,828)  739,095| 630,613) 1,631,933) 814,105 


ORGANIZED 1904 


The California Insurance Company 6,365,590 | 3,404,727) 2,960,863) 372,006) 6,591,991 | 3,187,264 


ORGANIZED 1864 


Columbia Casualty Company 12,220,859 | 8,073,750) 4,147,109} 710,553) 12,594,366) 4,520,616 


ORGANIZED 1920 


~ 


The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of | 4,369,803) 2,745,143] 1,624,660! 283,754) 4,497,552] 1,752,409 


ORGANIZED 1890 


The Palatine Insurance Company ltd. t 3,853,786} 1,888,264) 1,965,522) 632,788) 4,018,811} 2,130,547 


ORGANIZED 1886 


Union Assurance Society limited t 3,082,097} 1,896,121} 1,185,976) 633,725) 3,206,427] 1,310,306 


ORGANIZED 1714 


TU. S. Branch *\f all Bonds and Stocks owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1946 Market Values, the Total Admitted Assets and 
Policyholders’ Surplus would correspond to the amounts shown in the columns at the right. 


FIRE — CASUALTY — MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE — AVIATION — BONDS 


esa 


HEAD OFFICE: ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


<> AL 


NEW YORK aa. ATLANTA 
CHICAGO protection SAN FRANCISCO 
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HEARD 


Bankers Honor Invalid 4-H’er 


traffic on BANKING’s busy Main 
| Street halts this month to salute a 
young girl who, from a wheel chair, 
has made a five-year 4-H Club record 
that won her an award given by the 
agricultural committee of the Wiscon- 
sin Bankers Association. 
She is ANTOINETTE CAPEK, 18, of 
Cornell, Wisconsin. An invalid for sev- 
eral years, her major project as a club 
member has been sewing. Last year, with 
the aid of a portable machine, she made 
84 garments for her family, neighbors 
and herself. She was an honor member 
in dress-making in the years 1942, 1943, 
1944 and 1945, won honors in food pres- 
ervation in 1944, and got similar recog- 
nition in home improvement in 1941, 
1942 and 1943. 
For several 
years the bankers’ 
committee has 
made annual 
awards to one 
Wisconsin 4-H 
Club member 
and one Future 

Farmer of Amer- 

ica recommended 

by the supervis- 
ing authorities at Madison. A Savings 
Bond is presented to each at ceremonies 
held during the association’s district 
group meetings. Miss CAPEK, because of 
a death in the family; was unable to at- 
tend the Group I session at which she 
was to have received her bond from 
Committee Chairman A. C. BUKER of 
Greenwood, but Frep Goetz of Cadott, 
group president, made the presentation 
personally at a later date. 

Asserting that the girl had accom- 
plished ‘almost unbelievable things” 
despite her handicap, the citation be- 
stowing the award added: 

“Whatever might be said of Antoi- 


Miss Capek 


78 


nette’s work, the wonder of it all lies in 
the enthusiasmaand joy which pervade 
all gatherings in which she has a part.” 
She is a junior leader of Royal Harves- 
ter 44H Club of Chippewa County, 
helping other young people with their 
work, developing demonstrations, and 
assisting at club meetings. 

Paralyzed from the waist down as the 
result of a fall, the young woman helps 
extensively with the family housekeep- 
ing. She does the ironing, the canning 
and the baking—but sewing is her 
specialty. During the war she knit 
sweaters for the Red Cross. 


Banker — Author — Explorer 

oe writing, orange growing and 

exploring are a few of the extra- 
curricular activities of A. R. Horr, 
vice-president of The Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

Last Summer Mr. Horr took a trip 
along the Labrador coast with the noted 
Arctic explorer, Donald B. MacMillan, 
and the banker has written a book about 
it—“The Log of the Schooner Bow- 
doin,” scheduled for spring publication. 
He is also the author of “ Embarrassing 
Dollars” and “‘ The Career of a Banker.” 
The latter was published as suggested 
collateral reading by the American 
Institute of Banking. 

Several years ago Mr. Horr made an 
800-mile canoe trip to Hudson Bay. He 
divides his time away from the bank 
between his island in Lake Temagimi, 
Canada, and his orange grove in the 
Everglades. 

His flair for writing, established when 
he was on the original editorial board 
of the Cornell Widow during college 
days,’ is ever present and his skits for 
Cleveland Nisi Prius and bank affairs 
are always in demand. 
> Mr. Horr achieved early fame as a 
national champion bridge player, college 


Mr. Horr aboard the Bowdoin 


baseball star, tennis and handball 
player, amateur photographer and golfer. 
He has been president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, treasurer of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
bank director, and a director of several 
companies. He is a trustee of Oberlin 
College. His banking duties have ranged 
from supervision of branches, real 
estate loans, and publicity, to his 
present long-standing association with 
estates and corporate trust work. 


The “George Apleys’” Bank 

Peony State Street Trust Company 

holds that no chore on behalf of a 
customer is too odd for its officials to 
perform, reports Pete Martin, associate 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post in 
an article “The George Apleys Banked 
Here.” 

Examples: one of the bank’s real es- 
tate officers shoveled the snow from the 
roof of a widow’s home, and another 
gave personal attention to a parrot 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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ADAPTABILITY AND KNOW-HOW 
MUST GO TOGETHER 


Business, industrial and professional success in America, 
in general, and in Detroit, in particular, has been built 
and has prospered on its adaptability. 


Know-how is important, vitally important, in banking 
as in production, but know-how without adaptability can 


be as misleading as adaptability without know-how. 


Many factors have been responsible for the increasing 
success and leadership of this bank. One of the most 
important factors has been our ability to adapt our 
policies and our resources to changing conditions, that 
we may, in the fullest possible sense, continue to be 
aggressive, thoroughly informed, business allies to our 


constantly increasing number of customers. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
30 BANKING OFFICES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BEARD STREET 


which was the beneficiary of a $5,000 
trust fund. 

“‘A bank like the State Street Trust 
Company could only happen in Bos- 
ton,” Mr. Martin observes. “It is no 
cold, impersonal institution, but a place 
with a dignified but warm personality— 
a personality so soothing that clients 
with no business to transact sometimes 
just drop in to sit and relax.” 

The bank’s present quarters, he as- 


Georeta 


Industries 


vatins O56 


serts, were planned to give Bostonians 
that homelike feeling. President ALLAN 
Forses decided the building should 
smoothly blend. present-day banking 
requirements and a colonial counting- 
house. 


New Name Plate 

By the time this magazine reaches its 
readers, one of the large banks on Main 
Street will probably be wearing a new 
name. 

Stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities—the Pennsylvania 
Company, for short—have voted to re- 


\ | 


months 


Our roots are in Georgia and in 
the South. As this section devel- 
ops, so does the Friendly Fulton, 
and so do our correspondents. 


If you do not alfeady use our 
services, we invite you to join 


our group. 


BANK 


Established 1865 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED 


to Give You the Best 
TRANSIT SERVICE 


Take advantage of our “Heart of America” 
location ... 
our private wires to all principal cities... 
our direct sending of items that is unsurpassed 
in the U. S.... 


(@mmerce Ompany” 


. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


4 OF ATL ANTA) 


our 24-hour transit service... 


our eagerness to serve you. 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


name their institution PENNsyLvany 
CoMPANY FOR BANKING AND Trusts. 
Favorable action by the state legisla. 
ture is necessary before the change jg 
effective, but that is expected. 

Chartered in 1812 under its long 
title, the bank has long been faced with 
a problem in the fact that the “ insyr- 
ances” and “annuities” parts were no 
longer applicable in an institution whose 
business had become banking and trust 
service. The directors, long reluctant 
to change the old name, voted this 
year to do so, and the stockholders 
approved. 

Legislative action was necessary be- 
cause Pennsylvania law requires that 
“bank” or “trust company” be in the 
title of a state-chartered bank. “For 
Banking and Trusts,” it was agreed, 
would be a nostalgic concession to the 


| bank’s long history. 


Stockholders also approved the bank’s 
acquisition of the assets of the Kensing- 
ton National Bank of Philadelphia and 
a plan to acquire the Germantown 
Trust Company. 

The present bank includes the old 
Bank of North America, which received 
its charter from Congress in 1781, the 


first banking corporation in the United , 


States. William F. Kurtz is president 
of The Pennsylvania Company. 


Banker-Collector 


An interesting story about a banker’s 
hobby concerns the L. B. WrIttiams 
contributions to the print collection of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


With the thermometer at 10 below, 500 
members of Chicago American Institute of 
Banking Chapter toured the Studebaker 
plant at South Bend. An inspector shows off 
a car to Irving Wahlstrom and Harvey Am- 
undson, Amalgamated Trust & Savings 
Co.; J. L. Overdahl, Federal Reserve Bank; 
and J. B. Reckert and R. Gustafson, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank 
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Mr. WILLIAMS is chairman of the 
hoard of the National City Bank of 
Cleveland. Mrs. WILLIAMs shares with 
him an interest in fine prints, and their 
presentations of etchings, drypoints and 
jithographs are among the museum’s 
finest accessions. 

The Williams collection includes 370 
jithographs by 19th and 20th Century 
artists, 125 prints by 17th Century 
Dutch etchers, 130 etchings and dry- 
points by Alphonse Legros, 22 etched 
portraits by William Strang, 12 en- 
gavings by 16th century German 
“jittle masters,”” and many others— 
nearly 700 prints in all. The Legros 
group is outstanding; it made the mu- 
gum’s collection of this artist’s work 
one of the most important in the world. 

Mr. WiiiaMs is a past president 
of the Cleveland Print Club. He and 
Mrs. Williams have been collecting for 
25 years. 


$200 Picture 


The 1946 vacation trip taken by 
A. LoweLL of the National 
City Bank of New York was profitable 
as well as pleasant. 

Mr. HALLOCK is an expert and en- 
thusiastic picture-taker, and naturally 
hiscamera went along when he and Mrs. 
Hattock drove to the Grand Canyon 
country. Fording rivers, chugging across 
desert sands and climbing mountains 
to get shots that were different, Mr. 
HALLOcK made a picture of the Canyon 
that won him the $200 second prize 
in the Union Pacific Railroad’s photo- 
graphic contest. 

This wasn’t the first time his hobby 
has paid dividends, reports the bank’s 
magazine, Number Eight. “Frequently 
he has had the pleasure of seeing his 
entries come in first, while others have 
brought him fame in lesser degree.” 


Painting for Fun 


Still speaking of pictures, a recent 
issue of the Minneapolis Sunday Trib- 
me devoted a page to three color 
reproductions of paintings by CLARENCE 
R. CHANEY, vice-chairman of the board 
of the Northwestern National Bank in 
that city. 

Mr. CHANEY paints for fun and re- 
laxation; some of his work appeared on 
BANKING’s Main Street pages not long 
4g0, together with an account of his 
hobby. 

The watercolors recently featured by 
the newspaper are views of Two Har- 
bors, important ore shipping port; 
the Minneapolis harbor showing the 
a, docks; and the Duluth-Superior 
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Employees of the Union Bank & Trust Co. 
of Los Angeles acted as waiters at a recent 
“stag” staff dinner party 


Reynolds Buys Autographs 

The Ellsworth Eliot collection of 
historical autographs has been pur- 
chased by Witey R. REYNOLDS, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
Palm Beach. 

Dr. Ellsworth Eliot, Jr., who died 
last Spring, spent more than 40 years 
assembling the 700 items in the collec- 
tion. Included are 29 autograph letters 
signed of John Adams, all but one of 
which were written to Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, Pennsylvania signer of the Dec- 
laration; 28 autograph letters signed 
and autograph documents signed of 
George Washington written at various 
periods of his life, one a superb four- 
page letter from Valley Forge; 18 letters 
and documents of Abraham Lincoln, 
one of which quotes the Eniancipation 
Proclamation; and some letters of U. S. 
Grant. 

Also in the collection are numerous 
letters by such prominent Revolution- 
ary War figures as Ethan Allen, Bene- 
dict Arnold, Burgoyne, Cornwallis, 
Franklin, Nathaniel Greene, Patrick 
Henry and others. 

A prominent institution has expressed 
an interest in housing the collection on 
loan. It has been held in safekeeping in 
the vaults of the Chase National Bank, 
New York. 

Vi-¥ 

RoBERT V. FLEMING, president of the 
Riggs National Bank, has been reelected 
chairman of the Washington, D. C., 
Clearing House Association. 


KENNETH McDOoUuGALL, executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Savings 
Banks Association, recently received an 
award from the magazine Advertising 
and Selling for an ad campaign he con- 
ducted in Fall River last year. Funds 
for the campaign were contributed by 
the banks of that city. Its theme was 
“See Your Savings Bank for Mortgage 
Loans.” The award was presented at a 
dinner in New York. 


EXPEDITERS 
OF BANK 
BUSINESS 


in Seattle 
to our correspondent 
banks claims imme- 
diate and thoughtful 
attention in this or- 
ganization. We would 
be happy to serve your 
bank in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


THE PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF SEATTLE 


“The Bank of Business” 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 

Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on March 3, 1947, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable April 1, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business March 20, 1947,and $1.25 per 
share on the Company’s 5% Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business March 20, 1947. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
March 3, 1947. 
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Where 
Other 
Banks 
Bank! 


Since 1883 


«AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 


Bank 


NASHVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 9 MILLION DOLLARS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ln boom or depression 


...in Peace or War... 
always at the forefront 
of Banking Service in 


Baltimore since 1894 


MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
HEYWARD E. BOYCE, President 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WEIMAN & LESTER 


Several A.B.A. regional and state vice-presidents met recently 
in New York to discuss membership matters. L. to r., E. D. 
Rhame, Amsterdam, N. Y.; Irene Huys, A.B.A. staff secretary; 
L. B. Finger, Andover, Mass.; B. R. Roberts, Durham, N. C.; 
S. R. Whitbeck, Northampton, Mass.; J. R. Dunkerley, Sav . 
ings Division secretary; C. A. Riebling, Baltimore; E. C. 
Matthews, Jr., Portsmouth, N. H.; H. J. Marshall, New York; 
Savings Division President F. F. Spellissy; R. W. Chapin, 
Hartford, Conn.; Division Vice-president L. A. Tobie 


FreD W. ELLsworts, who recently 
retired as vice-president of the Hibernia 
National Bank of New Orleans, has 
been made an honorary life member of 
the Financial Advertisers Association 
in recognition of his part in the develop- 
ment of financial advertising. He is a 
charter member and former president of 
the association. 


Harry S. Grimore, Jr., has joined 
the staff of the First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Alabama, as livestock 
representative. Widely experienced in 
agricultural activities, he will work 
with the livestock and farm interests 
of the Montgomery trade area. 


Howarp Tart, 2nd, has 
been appointed an assistant vice-presi- 
dent of The Bank for Savings, New 
York City. He is also secretary. 


Tuomas B. McApams, for 13 years 
president of Union Trust Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, has been elected 
chairman of the board, a newly created 
position. CHARLES W. Horr, who was 
senior vice-president, succeeds to the 
presidency. Vice-president H. 
GmEon has been made vice-chairman 
of the board, and Clifford B. Winches- 
ter was promoted to be senior vice- 
president. 


CLARENCE W. Avery of Detroit, 
chairman and president of the Murray 


Corporation of America, has been de. 
signated chairman of the board and 
Federal Reserve agent of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago for the year 
1947. He has also been appointed a Class 
C director for a term ending December 
31, 1948. Mr. Avery is a former director 
of the bank’s Detroit branch. 


GreorGE F. has retired a 
head of the tax division of the account- 
ing department, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank of New York City, after 
50 years of service. He joined the bank’s 
staff as a paying teller on March 7, 1897. 


Henry Eart Coox’s appointment asa 
director of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation has been confirmed 
by the Senate. Formerly president of 
the First National Bank of Bucyrus, 
Ohio, and an ex-president of the Na 
tional Bank Division, American Bank- 
ers Association, Mr. Cook has also been 
State Supervisor of Banks for Ohio. 


First National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, has added Compton Rexs to the 
staff of its foreign department. Mr. 
Rees has a background of both foreign 
and domestic banking, and is also e 
perienced in import and export busines 


Ernest G. CorrMan retired March 

1 as vice-president of the First Ne 

tional Bank in St. Louis to devote his 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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LINE with its long-established “‘Open 
Book” policy, Metropolitan recently 
asked Marquis James, noted historian 

and a Metropolitan policyholder, to write 
the Company’s Annual Report to Policy- 
holders for 1946. 


Mr. James was unusually well equipped 
to do this because he had just finished, at 
the request of the Company, a three-year 
study of Metropolitan’s operations from the 
time it was founded. The results of this 
study have been published by the Viking 
Press under the title of ““The Metropolitan 
Life, A Study in Business Growth,” on sale 
at any bookstore. 


In Mr. James’ report of the Company’s 
operations for 1946, he tells a story of con- 
tinued progress in service to policyholders. 


Marquis James tells of 
“ONE OF METROPOLITAN’S 
GREATEST YEARS—1946° 


He points out— 


—that payments to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries last year exceeded 
$630,000,000. 

—that 2,400,000 people bought new 
Metropolitan policies in 1946. 

—that the amount of new insurance 
purchased in 1946 topped anything in 
Metropolitan’s 79 years in business. 
—that the gain in insurance in force 
set a new high record. 

—that the Company had one of the 
lowest death rates in its history. 
—that, despite a trend toward in- 
creased costs caused primarily by a 
continued decline in interest rates 
earned, the Company has found it pos- 


sible to continue dividends on Ordi- 
nary and Industrial policies during the 
coming year at the same rates as dur- 


ing 1946. 


Mr. James’ report is much more than a 
compilation of statistics. Among other 
things, he discusses the social value of 
Metropolitan’s investments. For example, 
he characterizes Metropolitan’s housing 
program as a— 


—‘“‘vivid demonstration of how private 
enterprise works for the public good.” 
Whether or not you are a Metropolitan 
policyholder, you will find the Annual 
Report to Policyholders well worth read- 
ing. To get your free copy, just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1946 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1946, filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law . 


This amount, together with future premiums and | reserve 


$6,891 ,359,670.02 


interest, is required to assure payment of all future 


policy benefits. 


Reserved for Future Payment Under 
Su Contracts 


and other payments which beneficiaries and po 


policy- 
holders have left with the Company to be paid out to 


them in future years. 
Policyholders’ Dividends Left on Deposit 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 


Set aside for payment in 1947 to those policyholders 


eligible to receive them. 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 


in process of settlement, and estimated claims 
that have occurred but have not yet been reported to 


the Company. 


Other Policy Obligations. ‘ 
Including premiums received in advance, ete. 


Taxes Accrued . 


Including estimated amount of ‘taxes payable i in 1947 on 


the business of 1946. 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


This safety fund is made up of: 
$83,533,000.00 


Special Surplus Funds 
(including $69,833,000.00 for possible loss 
or fluctuation in the value of investments) 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 


authority. Canadian business embraced in 


Policy death claims, matured endowments, 


$413,449,280.85 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $386,528,629.53 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under 
in this statement is reported on the basis of par 


Railroad 


332,747,697.65 Public Ut itity 


53,767,508.30 
137,845,377.00 Property . 


Loans on Policies. 


Made to policyholders or on the security “of their policies. 
Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $25,000,000 


34,012,611.03 
in the aggregate) 


acquired 
30,523,903.19 


20,198,797.00 contract of sale 


Bonds 
Provincial and Municipal 


Industrial and Miscellaneous . 


All but $1,533,700.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
Loans on Real Estate 


Cash and Bank Deposits . 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
Government 


$4,244,055,186.17 

"$4, 001, 167, 645.00 

242 ‘887, 541.17 

. $ 89,739,938.35 
530,654,827.57 
631,841,742.55 
706,047,225.50 

106,662,750.00 


886,963,401.82 
. $ 86,749,350.06 

800,214,051.76 
335,308,794.10 


208,908,746.54 


Housing projects and other real estate 

for investment . 

Properties for Company use : 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage 
indebtedness ,628,289.62 under 


$122,850,596.70 
34,885,954.04 
76,172,195.80 


Premiums, Deferred and 


21,000,000.00 
26,994,539.16 
. §7,548,450,103.35 


Course of Collection, Net 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGA TIONS , 


Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $496,982,280.85 | 


118,268,923.09 
60,326,790.03 
. $8,045,432,384.20 


This fund, representing about 6% percent of the 
obligations, serves as a cushion against possible un- 


favorable experience and gives extra assurance that 
all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 


requirements of law or regulatory 


of exchange. In the f om sen Statement filed with the 


Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves Required by Law are $6,891,481 P78. 02, and Miscellaneous Liabilities are $26,872,931.16. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRES. 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


April 1947 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policy- 
holders, “One of Metropolitan’s Greatest Years—1946.” 
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time to personal business interests. He 
represented the bank in several south- 
ern states for 24 years. 


Mr. Hemmin Mr. Hall 
Victor H. RosEtTI, president of The 


Farmers and Merchants National Bank Pacific Company and chairman of the 
of Los Angeles, celebrated his 70th board of regents of Loyola University. 
birthday recently. He came to the bank 

as cashier in 1911 and was made presi- C. ArTHUR HEMMINGER, who has 
dent in 1931. He is a director and ex- been advertising and publicity manager 
ecutive committeeman of the Southern for Bankers Trust Company of New 


Knowledge you need 


When you have business in this area, use the 
complete knowledge of New England mar- 
kets and business conditions which this bank 
of “Outstanding Strength” has accumulated 
over more than 110 years of handling diff- 
cult and unusual tasks for customers and cor- 


respondent banks. - 
The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Iniurance Corporation 


CapITAL $10,000,000 SuRPLus $20,000,000 


HST 


t | 2 @ @ @ indiana, ranking twelfth in the 


Nation’s population, presents 
almost the perfect balance of 
industry and agriculture. 

Opportunity —at the cross- 
roads of America! 

When you have problems in 
Indiana—things to be done—you 
will find the American National 
Bank in the Hoosier capital ready 
with a full measure of correspon- 
dent service. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


York, joins the staff of the Amer. 
National Bank and Trust Company gi Will 
Chicago in a similar capacity with den 


title of assistant cashier. Prior to} Cc 
Bankers Trust service Mr. Hemp ap 
was director of the news bureay of for 
New York State Bankers Associstiatommit 
Previously he had been in advert E 
work in Illinois. 1B 

Crocker First National Bank of Sa The ¢ 
Francisco and Merchants Savings } d at 
of Oakland were consolidated on 


3. The banking business of the latumment a! 
is being continued under the nagimuperin 
Crocker First National. Grorge 
HALL, vice-president, is in charge 


the bank’s Oakland office. Gues 
ys 
Epcar A. Sowar, executive lin 


president of Louisiana National Baniipluded 
Baton Rouge, was interviewed quMellon 
“Banking as a Profession” over Sys. 7 
tion WJBO. His talk was one of a serggpresid 
of vocational guidance programs sp 
sored by the Baton Rouge Kiwangaed 
Club for the benefit of high schoggs,000 
and college students. B 


The Hampton Oaks State Bank, wig The 
capital of $150,000, recently opened mgbanks 
Houston, Texas. J. D. nicht 
president. W. U. McCutTcueon, 
merly of San Antonio and 
Falls, is executive vice-president. ¢ 

Miss EMMA M. ANDERSON is one 
the few women cashiers in Americampegin 
banking. She has just been elected t 
that post in the Covina (Califomij§ Jal 
National Bank. Joining the staff mame 
1910, Miss Anderson has been with thggptesi 
bank ever since and has worked mie 
every department. Several years a 
she was elected assistant cashier and] JA 
director in recognition of her service the” 
She is western regional vice-presidenggptes 
of the Association of Bank Women. gmun 


GEorGE W. BovENIzER recently com W 
pleted 50 years’ association with the it 
vestment banking firm of Kuhn-Lee Con 
& Company. Starting in 1897 as 
office boy, Mr. Bovenizer became mang 
ager of the syndicate department iig*tt, 
1911 and in 1929 was made a partnet 


Mr. Bovenizer Miss Anderson pre 
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mu G. ASCHENBRENER, vice- 
Jent of the American Bank & 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin, has 
appointed Wisconsin vice-chair- 
for banking and finance of the 
for Economic Develop- 
Jent. He is a member of the A.B.A. 
| Business Credit Commission. 


The Citizens National Bank, capital- 
od at $400,000, has opened at Or- 
ndo, Florida. Cart C. HALt is presi- 


he and Witu1am L. Hart, former 
he namMuperintendent of banks for Ohio, is 
ORGE Wypice-president. 
charge 

Guests of Braniff International Air- 

ys on a four-week survey tour of 
ive yiithe line’s Latin American routes in- 
al Baniieluded RopeRrt C. Tart, vice-president, 
>wed lion National Bank, Pittsburgh, and 
ver TAIT; and GorpoNn Brown, vice- 
of a sermpresident, Bankers Trust Company of 
ms York. The party left Houston 
Kiwanmeebruary 5 in a DC-4, covering about 
h schommi5,000 miles. President and Mrs. T. E. . 

FF were hosts. 

ink, willl The boards of the Federal Reserve 
pened iggpanks of Boston, Philadelphia and 
\TRICK MRichmond elected LAURENCE F. Wuit- 
ON, fowTEMORE, president of the Boston bank, 
Wich representative, and ALFRED H. 


nt. WmLiaMs, president of the Philadel- 
phia bank, as alternate, on the Federal 


is one Open Market Committee for the year 
\mericambeginning March 1. 

ected 

liforna James K. Locueap, president of the 
staff @American Trust Company, is the new 
with tigpresident of the San Francisco Clearing 
irked ifHouse Association. 

ag 


er and 
Service 

resid at 

men. 


James C. SHELOR, vice-president of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, is 1947 
president of the Greater Atlanta Com- 
munity Chest. 


Wiuram A. Lyon is the first incum- 
bent of the new office of First Deputy 
Commissioner of the New York State 
g Department. He was formerly 
executive assistant to the superintend- 
ent, Ettiotr V. BELL. 


tly com 
1 the in 
nn-Loe 
as 
ne man 
nent 
partner. 


Dovctas T. JoHNsTON is the new 
president of Christmas Club, succeed- 
ps the late HERBERT F. RAWLL. Mr. 
| Jonston has been chairman of the 
Omganization’s board since 1936. 


lerson 


Etwoop M. Brooks, president of the 
Central Bank and Trust Company of 
, has been elected president of 
Kansas Club of Colorado. He is 
President of the Farmers National Bank 
KING of Oberlin, Kansas. 


April 1947 


C. P. Van Zante is the new chief 
examiner of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. He was formerly assistant 
chief examiner. 


S. Stoan Cott, president of Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, has been 
made an honorary member of New 
York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, “in recognition of his enviable 
record of outstanding and constructive 
service to the banking profession, to 
his community and to his country.” 


Cart G. FREESE, vice-president and 
treasurer of Connecticut Savings Bank, 


and the job is done. 


“ATIONAL 


ail TRUST & SAVINGS 


RECEIVING can mean RESELLING 


Time Payments, presented with Allison's Payment Coupon Books, 
involve no writing—no hunting or selecting cards—no window 
bookkeeping. Just stamp the stub “paid,” detach the coupon 


Customers like this NO WAITING SERVICE. You'll like it, too, 
because it is conducive to repeat business, which, in turn, is vital 
to Consumer Credit growth and profits. 


These estimates of the future population of the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area were recently released by Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Whether they materialize or not, there is no question but that Los 
Angeles is one of the most rapidly expanding centers in the United States. 


This bank has played an important part in the growth and develop- 
ment of this community. Our experience is at the disposal of you and your customers. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
HEAD OFFICE STH & SPRING * LOS ANGELES 


Something NEW for the kiddies... teaches 
functions of bank, proper USE of money, 
as well as savings. Write TODAY. 
New Era Distrisutinec Co. 
P.O. Bex 1095 — TEXARKANA, U.S.A. 


Do your directors read BANKING? 
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HE Royal Bank of Canada operates over 590 

branches across Canada, each branch a valu | New Haven, is president of the ¥ 

able point of contact and centre of information in | Haven Chamber of Commerce. 
the area it serves. Our Business Development De- 
partment is a mine of information on Canadian branch manager of The National ¢j 
trade and commerce. Our Credit Information | Bank of New York, is now vice-pre 

Bureau is organized on a world-wide basis. You ros of the rae oe a 
_ Company of New York, in charge of 
can save time and trouble by using these facilities | the basking ‘division. He is aan 
president of New York Chapter, Amer. 
_ can Institute of Banking, has bea 
| president of the Alumni Associatior 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA and chairman of the Bankers’ Forum 
d is a member of the Institutes 

Incorporated 1869 
executive council. He is also a 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
New York Agency — 68 William Street ae eclinneton: 


Norman G. Hart—Agents—Edward C. Holahan 


e 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, in the West Elections 
Indies, Central and South America—Offces in London and Paris 


Total assets exceed $2,000,000,000 The f ollow ing bankers have been elected 
to the positions indicated: 


Mr. Mr. Horton 


J. Vincent O’NEILL, formerly 


to investigate trade and business opportunities in 
the Dominion for your customers. 


LEONARD M. Horton, vice-pres:- 
dent, Chemical Bank and Trust Com. 
pany, New York. 

J. STANLEY Brown, REGINALD H. 
BRAYLEY, A. Epwarps, Eun 
C. WILL1AMs, vice-presidents, Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, New York 
| Russet J. RYAN, JAMEs M. GIVENS, 
RussELL F. PETERSEN, vice-presidents, 
MarsH & MSLENNAN | Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis. 
Huco A. ANDERSON, WALTER M. 
HEYMAN, HERBERT P. SNYDER, CLAR 
Insurance Brokers ENCE J. 
LEY, R. H. Matson, vice-presiden 
ae ee The First National Bank of Chicago. 
J. E. McKuyney, president, West 
Side State Bank, Forth Worth, Texas. 
J. Y. CastTLe, executive vice-presi- 
dent, G. W. Taytor, cashier, McDonald 
State Bank, North Platte, Nebraska. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Detroit land Trust Company, Baltimore. 
CLARENCE M. Brosst, RICHARD W. 
Buffalo Cleveland Columbus Indianapolis HARLOCK, ARTHUR J. RAUv, vice-presi- 
Milwaukee Duluth St. Paul St. Louis | dents, Aucust G. HASELBAUER, comip- 
Los Angeles Phoenix Seattle Portland troller and vice-president, Rati W. 
: department manager, Marine Trust 
Company, Buffalo, New York. 
C. Taytor, vice-chairman 
the board, Peoples First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 
Hersert T. C. Witson, president, 
Melrose (Massachusetts) Savings Bank. 
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BROADENS YOUR 
FINANCING MARKET_ 


by bringing 
within their 


its PREFABRICATED 


More and better homes for more people! This is one 
of the prefabricating industry’s big contributions to 
the American public. Prefabrication brings home 
ownership within the range of more people through 
the application of modern assembly line techniques to 
home construction. Like automobiles, refrigerators 
and other multiple produced items, prefabricated 
homes produced by PHMI members are carefully 
engineered for maximum efficiency of materials—are 


‘ accurately precut and prefitted to high standards. 


Through prefabrication, contractors are enabled to 
erect more homes in less time—sales and mortgage 
procedures are stripped of red tape. Cost of home plus 
all equipment can be covered in one “‘overall”’ loan to 
be paid in easily handled monthly installments. Be- 
cause it simplifies home financing as well as home 


April 1947 


building, prefabrication opens vast new possibilities 
for the broad scale merchandising of home loans. 
Keep in touch with the latest developments. Watch 
your home loan business grow. 

A postcard will bring you, free of charge, the book- 
let “Modern Homes by Modern Methods” —which is 
worthwhile reading for every loan officer. 


_ PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


1274 SHOREHAM BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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Mr. KvETHEN is president of the 
Wheatley Hills National Bank, West- 
bury, Long Island. 


R some time we have been studying, 

in this bank, the various methods of 
determining service charges on checking 
accounts, in an effort to devise a meth- 
od which would be satisfactory to both 


Simplified Service Charge Calculations 


JOHN J. KUETHEN 


the customer and the bank — one 
which could be readily explained to and 
easily understood by the owner of a 
checking account; one which the cus- 
tomer would recognize as being proper 
compensation for the services requested 
or expected; one which would be meas- 
ured by the basic checking account 
services rendered; and, finally, one 


St. Louis... 


Financial Center 


Through St. Louis flows a mighty stream 


of trade and finance...converging here 
from all parts of the country, and indeed, the world. 
This city is the commercial gateway to the great and 
rapidly expanding south and southwest territory. 


Financial transactions help this flow of trade and a great 
many pass through this bank. That’s why Mercantile- 
Commerce has proven such a logical St. Louis 
correspondent for so many banks and bankers through- 
out the nation. 


MERCANTILE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


which would not involve complicated 
calculations and require numerous steps 
to arrive at a satisfactory result. 

We have now evolved a method which 
bases the fees on the dollar turnover jp 
the account, weighed by the number of 
checks paid through the account. It 
obviates the necessity of counting the 
items deposited and charging for each 
at some ridiculous, unjustifiable and 
picayune per-item figure. It makes no 
mention of a charge for deposit tickets 
nor for “stand-by” or maintenance of 
account cost. There is no necessity for 
calculation of “float,” nor for deduc- 
tion of the required legal and other re- 
serves and working cash. In line with 
the practice in a number of banks, we 
do away with the calculation of the ay- 
erage monthly balance, using the mini- 
mum balance instead. 

We are proceeding on the assumption 
that such terms as float, collected bal- 
ance, reserves, out-of-town checks, on- 
us checks, transit items, etc., are more 
or less meaningless to the depositor. 

All the depositor expects us to do is 
to accept his cash and checks payable to 
him, and place the funds in his account, 
so that he may draw his own checks 
against them. He has been educated to 
the point of knowing that he must wait 
several days before he may draw against 
the money represented by deposited 
checks. But he is too busy with his own 
affairs to go further into the matter. 


Conszquenrty, we shall expect him to 
pay us for his checking account service 
on the basis of exactly what he asks us 
to do, either through income in the 
form of interest on the money owned by 
him, or by a charge to his account if the 
interest income is not sufficient to cover 
our costs plus a reasonable profit. 

To accomplish this, we determine the 
dollar turnover in the account for the 
month and charge for that turnover at 
so many cents per $100, plus a fixed 
price for every check drawn by him. The 
sum of these two is the total fee; and 
against that we apply the earnings on 
the lowest balance in the account dur- 
ing the month. Any excess of fees 8 
charged to him as our net fee. 

Here is how it is done. Instead of 
posting “float” and the number of 
deposited items on the stubs of our 
statements, the bookkeepers now fe 
peat the amount of the deposit in the 
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“feat” column, showing the tens and 
units of the dollar amount as cents; and, 
in the “number of deposited items” 
column, they print the number of days 
delay which will be necessary to collect 
whatever item in that deposit will take 
longest to collect according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve time schedule. 

The statement stub will then give 
the information needed to pay against 
the account from day to day, and also 
all the figures necessary to calculate the 
service fee. We use a distinct code 
figure in the “days delay” column to | 
indicate a deposit resulting from a 
credit for money lent to the depositor 
by us, so that it may be eliminated 
from the turnover total. 

To make the service fee calculation, 
we add to the balance at the beginning 
of the month the deposits made during 
the month, and from that sum. deduct 
the balance at the close of the month 
and any credits of the proceeds of our 
loans to the depositor. The difference is 
the turnover for the month; that is, the 
amount received from the depositor or 
collected for him, and subsequently paid 
out on his checks or other orders. 


BANCO COME 


Our rates for the present will be: 
5 cents per $100 if the turnover is less than 


$2,500; 

2% cents per $100 if the turnover is between 
$2,500 and $12,500 (on the entire 
amount); 

1% cents per $100 if the turnover is between 
$12,500 and $25,000 (on the entire | 
amount); 

14 cents per $100 if the turnover is more 
than $25,000 (on the entire amount). 

10 cents per check paid if the number is 7 
or less. 
5 cents per check paid if the number is 
more than 14. 
75 cents flat, if between 7 and 15. 


“Her check wasn’t dated, so I just said, 
*How ‘about a date?’” 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunity 
for travel and export and import trade in the years ahead. 


Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 34-year old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
you. Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


RCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,184,937.—Peses Colombian 
Reserves: $8,853,662.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLomBiIA, SouTH AMERICA 
BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 


Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Tulua, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Specialized Service in 


LIFE INSURANCE 


safeguarding any form of 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


including... 
PERSONAL LOANS ¢ MORTGAGE LOANS 
TIME SALES CONTRACTS 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Specimen policies and rate-information sent on request 
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It takes much longer to tell about 
this than it does to make the calcula- 
tions, because with these rates we re- 
duce everything to a decimal of one- 
tenth. For the first bracket, we divide 
the amount (in hundreds of dollars) by 
two; for the second, by four; for the 
third, by six; and for the last, by eight; 
and then point off one place from the 
right. 

Then, we take the number of checks 
paid, if seven or less, and point off one 
place from the right. If more than 14 
checks, we divide the number by two 
before pointing off. The sum of the two 
figures is the total service fee. (If the 


number of checks paid is between seven 
and 15, then a flat 75 cents is the fee.) 

We calculate earnings on the balance 
at 1.20 percent per annum. Conse- 
quently, we take the lowest balance (in 
dollars) and point off three places from 
the right. This is subtracted from the 
total service fee and the difference is 
our service charge for the month. 

If an account has an extraordinarily 
large number of deposited items, ade- 
quate fees can be obtained for them by 
increasing the rate per $100 of turn- 
over. Special fees for certifications, stop- 
payments, cashing checks, telephone 
tolls, etc., can be added by those banks 


Your \\)V/ashington Headquarters 


e 
meriian 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Federal Reserve System 


Correspondents in vari- 
ous states are calling 
‘on us more and more 
for special services in 
Washington, which 
only a local bank with a 
broad acquaintance can 
render. 
We welcome those 
calls—and will welcome 
them from you. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


& TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TO IN 


Branches from 
Coast to Coast 


The widespread growth of Canada’s pro- 


which customarily make these charges, 

If operating costs increase, or the jp. 
terest return changes, proper allowang 
can be made through short-cut calcula. 
tions. For instance, a 20 percent jp. 
crease in the service fee can be effected 
by multiplying the turnover by .6, 3 
.2, and .15, for the respective brackets 
The earnings credit can likewise 
varied by adding or subtracting a per. 
centage, or by division or multiplic. 
tion. 

A comparison was made in calculat. 
ing our service fees for the month of 
October between this simplified method 
and that prescribed by the Nassay 


, County Clearing House rules. On 224 


accounts subject to charge under either 
method, the aggregate fees showed 4 
difference of only $4.48 between the 
two methods; and only 12 accounts had 
noticeable variations of one dollar or 
more. Six were higher and six lower. 

With this method, it will also be a 
simple matter to keep up to date as to 
comparative operating costs of the 
checking accounts department for suc- 
cessive periods. For, after totaling sala- 
ries and other costs allocated to the 
checking department, it will only be 
necessary to divide that total by the ag- 
gregate turnover in hundreds of dollars 
for a given period to determine how it 
compares with any prior period. 

The figures can be taken from the 
budget set-up or the expense distribu- 
tion book to get the total costs, and the 
general ledger will give the aggregate 
turnover for the period under review. 

There will be no deposit items to 
count, nor any ridiculous four or five- 
point decimal fraction to figure as the 
cost of each (which cost will probably be 
different on the next day’s volume), and 
no deposit tickets or other hard-te- 
explain “items” or folderol with which 
to cope. 

It’s as simple as that! 


“You can always try!” 


duction facilities during recent years has 
opened up many possibilities for profit- 
able trading. Plan now to take full 
advantage of the extensive business oppor- 
tunities available in Canada. 


Intimately associated with the growth 
on Wann of the Dominion for over a hundred years, 
49 Wall St. 


this Bank is equipped to give you com- 
Plete banking service. 


GENERAL OFFICE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


in Canada 
Also: 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

CUBA 

JAMAICA 

PUERTO RICO 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 
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150,000 OUTGOING COLLECTIONS 


ANNUALLY... 


Each year this bank forwards to its correspondents and 
other banks over 150,000 collections. Each collection is 
sent direct to a bank in the town or city on which the 
* item is drawn. Each one represents a measure of profit, 


direct or indirect, for the receiving bank. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


If a banking connection on the Pacific Coast would 
GrorGE M. WALLACE, Chairman 


Chairman Beard of Directors prove useful and helpful to your bank, we invite you 


James SHELTON CHESTER A. RUDE 
President Chostetian to Open your account with us. 


Executive Committee 


L. W. CRAIG C. T. WIENKE 


CECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


RESOURCES OVER 1% BILLIONS 0123 OFFICES AND BRANCHES 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Honor Award Club 


ost of the teen-agers in Denver 

know that if they find some 

money and return it to the 
owner, they become eligible for mem- 
bership in the Honor Award Club or- 
anized by the CENTRAL BANK AND 
Trust Company of that city. 

One day last Fall, T. Arthur Wil- 
liams, assistant cashier at the Central, 
read in the Denver Post that a boy had 
found a sizable amount of cash, taken 
it to the owner, and then refused a re- 
ward. Why, thought Mr. Williams, 
wouldn’t it be a good idea for the bank 
to recognize the lad for his honesty? So 
he suggested to President Elwood M. 
Brooks that the bank give the boy a 
year’s membership in the Y.M.C.A. 

Mr. Brooks not only approved, but 
decided that similar honest acts be re- 
warded in the same way. In the next 
few weeks seven Denver boys and girls 
got free Y.M. or Y.W. cards, and the 
newspapers featured the stories. Then a 
Post reporter suggested the Honor 
Award Club. 

It’s a flourishing organization, with 
about 30 members, each of whom has 
qualified by returning money someone 
had lost. The members receive gold 
lapel pins and a year’s renewable mem- 
bership in the “Y.” The newspapers 
publish photos of the boys and girls as 
they get their awards from Mr. Williams 
or another bank officer. Also, there’s 
always a good story about the honest 
act that has increased the club’s roster. 


Those Bankers’ Hours” 


NATIONAL City Bank of Cleveland 
has made effective use of a feature arti- 
cle “ Bankers’ Hours .. . . 20a Day,” 
which appeared in the Cleveland Press. 

The bank reproduced the story as a 
folder and mailed it to correspondent 
banks and customers interested in the 
work of the night transit department, 
featured in the narrative of Reporter 
Richard McLaughlin. 

The old saw about “ bankers’ hours” 
is just plain hokum, he wrote, as a noc- 
turnal visit to the bank proved. 


“It’s Bank Night every night but 
Sunday at National City,” Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin said, “and there isn’t any 
jackpot, just plain work.” 


Health and/or Shapeliness 


When Calvin Coolidge smuggled an 
electric hobby-horse into the White 
House for purposes of presidential exer- 
cise, it was news. And maybe it’s news, 
too, that a bank owns a similar gadget 
whereon staff members take their daily 
dozens. 

The First NATIONAL BANK of Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, has added to fixed 
assets an electric exerciser—it looks 
like a wheelless bicycle—whereon em- 
ployees who have neither the time nor 
the inclination for sports can work out 
after hours or on Saturday afternoons. 

The machine, in the bank’s basement, 
is used two ways: when. the electrical 
unit is plugged in the pedals revolve and 
the exerciser just sits in the saddle and 
takes it; or, if a more rigorous regimen 
is desired, the worker-outer pumps the 
pedals for himself or herself, without 
benefit of electric power. 

Says a spokesman for the bank: 
“The women employees recommend it 
as a hip reducer, but many of the men 
also exercise with it.” 


Miss Dorothy Fixel of the bookkeeping 
department demonstrates the machine 


Something New in Signs 


A 120-foot illuminated sign is to be 
hung by NATIONAL BANK OF TULSA on 
its 24-story building in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

The sign will be a two-sided stem, six 
feet wide. On each side will appear the 
bank’s name. Near the bottom an il 
luminated clock, with four dial faces 
each about six feet in diameter, will tell 
the time to persons as far as 12 blocks 
away. 

Indirect lighting is to be used. Con- 
struction of the sign is scheduled to get 
under way in late Spring or early 
Summer. 


Prepackaged Currency 


The Irvincton (New Jersey) N& 
TIONAL Bank has taken a cue from the 
prewrapped potatoes in grocery stores, 
and now hands its customers prepack- 
aged currency. 

The local newspaper tells the story: 

“Tf your pay check calls for $178.35, 
the teller no longer has to dig in his cash 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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THREE REASONS WHY ROVA 
ARE A BETTER BUY FOR YOU 


GREATER EFFICIENCY! 


Royal has more work-saving, time-saving features 
than any other typewriter. This is a fact which 
results in higher production per machine. Call in 
your Royal representative—and be shown the proof 
—in an actual Royal demonstration! 


GREATER DURABILITY! 


Royals are the sturdiest typewriters engineering 
science has produced. Because of this fact, Royals 
stand up longer, spend more time on the job, less 
time out for repairs. Result: Royals cut steno- 


graphic work losses to a minimum, give you the 
maximum return from your typewriter investment. 


THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! 


A national survey made among hundreds of busi- 
ness girls shows that Royal is the preferred type- 
writer—2 to 1 over any other typewriter. Your steno- 
graphic staff will do more and better work on 
machines they prefer to use. Order Royals! 
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drawer to first count out the required 
amount from stacks of bills and then 
recount it to double check. The transac- 
tion is now handled like this: 

“The 35 cents in change is immedi- 
ately handed to you. Before you finish 
counting it, the teller, using both 
hands, selects cash packets for $100, 
$70, and $8, in that order, from a handy 
currency dispenser. You take the pack- 
ets of currency, each encircled with a 
band showing the amount enclosed, and 
move on, saying, ‘Why didn’t somebody 
think of this before?’ ” 


The reporter couldn’t resist the temp- 
tation to add: 

“Did somebody say, ‘When will they 
start self-service?’” 


Trust Seminars 


PROVIDENT Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia has been sponsoring a series of 
trust seminars designed to help Penn- 
sylvania banks that have trust depart- 
ments. 

Providing an opportunity for trust 
men throughout the state to exchange 
ideas and explore common problems, 
the meetings were limited to small 
groups so as to encourage the fullest 


58 Years Ago 


= 


| 


and Today 


Fifty-eight years ago this month, 
this bank was founded—on the day 
of the famous “Run” into Okla- 
homa. 


Today, with deposits of more than 
$150,000,000, the First National of 
Oklahoma City ranks 108th among 
banks in the United States. 


A pioneer bank, yes! And today as 
industry looks to new horizons of 
expansion in the Southwest, the 
progressive spirit of the pioneer 
continues to pervade this bank’s 
managenient, evidencing a desire 
to serve you who are interested in 
the business potentials of this 
great area. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


Oklahomoa’s Oldest 
and Largest 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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possible participation. Carl W. Fep. 
ninger, vice-president, presided. 
Topics on the agenda were: “Trug 
Administration and Operations” ; “Tryst 
Investments”; “Taxation”’; “ Business 
Development Programs”; “Real Estate 
and Mortgage Investments.” Each dis. 
cussion was led by a Provident officer. 


Mortgage Promotion 


The SAviInGS BANK of New 
York calls attention to its mortgage 
service in an attractive, spiral-bound 
brochure, “ Mortgage Millions.” Copies 
were sent to several hundred real estate 
and mortgage brokers in the metropoli- 
tan area. . 

On the right hand pages are photo- 
graphs of properties on which the bank 
has made large loans, while the left 
hand pages carry text of a promotional 
nature. The covers are heavy boards. 

The purpose is to remind the brokers 
that the bank is interested in applica- 
tions for mortgage loans of any size and 
that all applications receive prompt 


‘attention and action. The brochure will 


be followed up by mailings calling at- 
tention to other large mortgage loans 
the bank has made. 


90 Years 


“Ninety Years of Progress” is the 
title of an anniversary brochure pub- 
lished by the MERCANTILE-CoMMERCE 
BANK AND Trust Company of St. 
Louis. Illustrated with old prints and 
old and new photographs, the booklet 
traces the bank’s growth over a period 
that witnessed “‘almost the entire de- 
velopment of the territory west of the 
Mississippi River and saw St. Louis 
grow to a great industrial center.” 

The bank’s first ancestor was char- 
tered on February 14, 1857, as the St. 
Louis Building and Loan Association, 
and it opened July 6 of that year, fur- 
nished with one counter, a $6.50 safe 
and “only the most necessary books 
and blanks.” The second floor was to 
be rented “for the best price obtain- 
able” as an additional source of income. 
The institution became the Bank of 
Commerce in 1868; in 1889 it was con- 
verted into a national bank. 

The other ancestor, the Mercantile 
Trust Company, was organized Novem- 
ber 16, 1899. The two were merged in 
1929. 


Meat Packing Industry 


The Research Department of the 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHICAGO 
has published “A Financial and Eco 
nomic Survey of the Meat Packing 
Industry.” 
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The analysis “seeks particularly to 
provide bank credit men and others 
interested in industrial-financial mat- 
ters with salient information which can 
be used in making effective appraisals 
from a financial standpoint of the in- 
dustry and individual firms.” Recent 
fnancial trends, the outlook, and basic 
economic characteristics of the industry 
are considered. 

In summary, the survey says that 
compared with all manufacturing in- 
dustries, ‘meat packing has shown a 
prewar as well as a wartime tendency 
to have somewhat less variation in 
earnings and a consistently lower aver- 
age.” It has also been found to be 
“among the least profitable” of the 
food manufacturing industries. 

The study was prepared by W. E. 
Hoadley, Jr., E. Baughman, and W. P. 
Mors of the department’s staff. 


Aids for Bank Customers 


Tue Detroit BANK is circulating 
two unusually useful booklets. One con- 
tains information and instructions about 
the use of checks and checking accounts; 
the other offers helpful suggestions for 
the handling of a savings account. 

The first pamphlet, of 26 pages, ex- 
plains the maintenance of a complete 
and accurate checkbook record, the 


Part of the re- 
modeled bank- 
ing room of the 
Northwest Bank 
& Trust Com- 
pany, Daven- 
port, Iowa 


issuance of checks, how to deposit cash 
and checks, various forms of checking 
accounts, and special checking account 
service. 

The savings account booklet, in folder 
form, covers such points as interest 
computation, service charges, lost pass- 
books, banking by mail, how to make 
deposits and withdrawals. 


Industrial Exhibition 


THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK is the 
only financial institution among the 
exhibitors in the new, permanent Indi- 
anapolis Industrial Exposition, sponsored 


by that city’s chamber of commerce. 
The display features a cutout photo- 
graph of the bank’s building. 


“Studies in Opportunity” 


This is the title of a pamphlet recently 
issued by the BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
Company, New York City, reprinting a 
series of its advertisements on the 
theme of constructive bank aid to busi- 
ness. 

Each is a brief case history of an 
individual or an enterprise helped to 
success by timely counsel and credit. 
Actual names are used. 


Encourage home planning and saving-today 


This free display unit— 

developed in cooperation 

with ABA’S Real Estate 

Finance Department — 
will help you 


LREADY, more than one hundred and 
fifty banks have used the American 
Home Diorama to attract new home 
loan customers. Designed in coopera- 
tion with the Real Estate Finance Dept. 
of The American Bankers Association, 
this dramatic display is available to 
banks free of charge for a one-month 
period as a service of The American 
Home Magazine. 

The Diorama features 12 illuminated 
Kodachromes of home interiors and 
exteriors and outlines the essential 
steps in home planning. It’s conven- 
ient in size (53” x 27” x 15”) for use in 
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a window or on a small table in your 
lobby. And it’s shipped to you complete 
in one piece. All you do is remove it 
from its case, plug it into your electri- 
cal outlet, and it starts to work. Your 
only expense is to express the Diorama 
to another bank after using it. 

Write now and let us know when 
you would like to exhibit the Diorama. 
If possible, give an alternate month. Ad- 
dress: The American Home Magazine, 


Bank Educational Department, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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“In every business careér,” says 
bank by way of introduction, “ 
of an individual or of a business 
ization, there arise moments of 
tunity. Men of vision and intellj 
recognize these moments and 
upon them. What lesser men call 
in many cases the manifestation of 
creative mind at work. E 
“Yet vision may go unrewarded if 
is forced to work in a vacuum. Vigh 
needs the support of underst 
from those who can supply the 
and credit to turn the dream into 
reality. a 
“A bank, if it is to justify itself aga 
constructive element in the community, 
must be prepared to lend its strength to 
constructive enterprise.” 


Hobby Club Tie-in 


Tieing in with a radio prograis 
presented by a broadcasting station 


NCIES 
ogre The Berkeley (Model 21) to be advertised in leading newspapers 
c a and coast to coast over NBC and CBS starting April 13. Consult 
your. newspaper for time and station of “Life Can Be Beautiful,” 
“The Jack Smith Show,” and “Perry Mason.” 


HomeOla construction has been 
accepted nationally by FHA, in 
accordance with General Ruling 
119... tests conducted at the 
National Bureau of Standards 
show that construction is 7 to 12 
times stronger than conventional 
construction ... the RFC issued 
HomeOla the first market guar- 
. and the 
HomeOla specifications meet all 


antee contract.. 


requirements of Department of 
Commerce under Commercial 


Standards CS125-45. 


@ Our complete Foreign 
Department facilities are 
at the disposal of banks 
throughout the United 
States for the handling 
of commercial letters 
of credit, export drafts, 
fereign remittances and 


other foreign transactions. 


These homes are distributed 
nationally by well-rated, estab- 
lished lumber dealers and devel- 
opers from coast to coast, and 
right now well over a thousand 
are being lived in by delighted 
owners all over the country and 
in Alaska. They’re permanent, 
they’re beautiful, they’re the 
best known home in the United 
States! Naturally, they’re a safe 
investment. Write for complete 
information today to 9 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS 


TRUST COMPANY . 


Principal Office: 
55 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


occupying the same building, the ip 
dustrial branch of the EqQurrapie 
Trust Company of Baltimore has had 
a series of window displays which have 
attracted the attention of thousands of 
persons. The tie-in has no official or 
business connection between the station 
and the bank, but the exhibits, it is 
felt, have been mutually beneficial. 

Each month “The Hobby Club of 
the Air,” a weekly feature of Station 
WFBR on which children tell about 
their hobbies, emphasizes a special 
interest. In recent months, for example, 
there have been coins, Indians, Christ- 
mas and birds. 

The bank allows the Hobby Club’s 
master of ceremonies to install a display 
in its window to illustrate various 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 


“One thing has me puzzled: Why must I, a 
full-fledged secretary, take orders from you, 
an assistant secretary?” 
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AUNTED HOUSE 2 | 


It may surprise you, but that happy home of yours 
is haunted. Dozens of fierce little fire hazards are 
lurking from cellar to attic . . . waiting to burst into 
flame when you least expect it! 


Scared? You'd better be . . . last year fire snatched 
away 10,000 lives, devoured over one-half billion 
dollars worth of property! 


Better check your house now . . . and clean out these 
and other hazards that threaten your life and home! 


Keep chimneys and fives clean Handle matches carefully — 
and repaired—hot gases and keep them covered, out of 
sparks escape from cracks! children’s reach! 


Don’t smoke in bed—your life Don’tleave iron on—when you 
and home may be of stake! ° leave, detach plug! 


Avoid makeshift wiring—re- 
place frayed cords—short cir- 8 

cuits cause many fires. 
ing fluids—some vapors can 
be exploded by tiniest spark! 


Throw out the finder in your 
house—get rid of papers and 
litter! 


fireplace screen to save wood- 


work, rugs, furniture and per- Hartford Fire Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
haps your homel Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Connecticut [ 
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or heaters or blow ove 


r stovel 


Curtains burn fast—don't let Keep furnace and heating pipes 
drapes, curtains touch lamps cleaned and repaired—watch 


Use proper fuses — they're 
“safety valves”; never use 
coins or other metal! 


for sagging, holes or cracks! 


Don’t leave oily rags or mops 
around—spontaneous ignition 
causes many fires! 


ge’ ) Clean out cellar—never store Don't store gasoline—a spark 
il rubbish near furnace! can destroy garage and car! 


If you want to know 46 other ways to prevent fire in your home, in 
your business or elsewhere, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


...... Hartford Insurance 


FIRE HAZARDS GONE? 

Good work! but there are unpre- 
ventable hazards and sometimes 
lapses in care. Ask your Hartford 
agent or broker to protect you from 
loss with adequate insurance to 
cover today’s higher values — see 
him today! 
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If paper is to be as useful and valuable as 
it can be in modern business, it should be 
made of new cotton fibers. These long, tough 
fibers lend strength to paper and give it 
wearing qualities obtainable in no other way. 
That’s why all PARSONS papers are new 
cotton fiber papers. 


Cotton fiber record keeping papers — ledgers 
and bristols — with their brisk, clean, hard, 
smooth finishes are easier to work with and 
last far longer. Their superior writing and 
erasing qualities, their additional strength, 
durability and permanence more than make 
up for the additional cost of a fraction of a 
cent a piece. 


Wherever records on cards or sheets take a 
beating from use by hand or machine, you'll 
find cotton fiber paper. Even for records that 
are consulted or posted infrequently, it pays 
to use these strong, firm permanent papers. 


Here are PARSONS record papers and cards 


Scotch Linen Ledger, made in white, buff and blue 
entirely of the best cotton and linen fibers. 

Parsons Linen Ledger, 100% cotton fibers in white 
and buff. 

Parsons Index Bristol, 100% cotton fibers in white 
and five colors. 

. Defendum Ledger, 75% cotton fibers in white and 
three colors. 

Mercantile Record, 75% 
buff and blue. 

Mechano Form Ledger, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and six colors. 

Mechano Form Index, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and six colors. 

Durable Ledger, 50% cotton fibers, in white and buff. 


Crest Ledger, 25% cotton fibers, in white and six 
colors, 


cotton fibers in white, 


So for all your records, get the paper de- 
signed and engineered for modern business, 
PARSONS cotton fiber paper. 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
© prc. 1947 
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| phases of the “hobby of the month.” 
_ No advertising of products is used. 


A recent window had birds for its 


| subject. The exhibits included many 


mounted Maryland birds, an unusually 


| fine specimen of a wandering albatross, 


photos of birds in their habitat, bird 
houses and shelters made by children of 
the club. Adults were more interested 
than the children. 


A Bank and Health 


You wouldn’t expect a bank to talk or 
write about health—but that’s just 
what THE Roya Bank oF CANADA has 
done. Its monthly letters for November 
1946 and February 1947 were devoted 
to that subject. 

The earlier four-page printed letter 
was on death and disease; the subse- 
quent one told of medical skill and scien- 
tific advance, and of the possibilities 
for health and fitness. 

“Through all our story,” said the 
bank in conclusion, “there has run this 
theme; health is a positive state, to be 
enjoyed and not just accepted; that 
state should be the natural heritage of 
everyone; that state can be preserved, 
in reasonable certainty, if you, rich or 
poor, will use the skill of medicine, the 
facilities of institutions, and the achieve- 
ments of science made available through 
private practice, municipal and provin- 
cial organizations, and public welfare 
organizations . . . that is, if you resort 
to them at reasonable intervals—and in 
time.” 


Home Furnishing Exhibit 


Realizing that scarcity of living 
space will continue for some time, THE 
BANK FOR SAvINGS, New York, has 
opened a new exhibition to show how 
single rooms can be used for more than 
one purpose. The three exhibition 
rooms, adjoining the banking floor, 


Baltimore Hobby Clubbers 


suggest many interesting ideas, adapt- 
able to individual requirements. These 
range from bold color treatments of 
walls and furnishings to novel combina- 
tions of fabrics and furniture to give 
varied usefulness to limited space. 

Designed and decorated in the mod- 
ern manner bya New York store, the ex- 
hibition was on display through March, 
It was the latest in a series planned 
by the bank to assist the community 
with various aspects of current living 
problems. Other recent exhibits have 
dealt with vacation travel, home sew- 
ing and interesting hobbies. 


News About Banks 


STATE BANK AND Trust COMPANY 
of Evanston, Illinois, asked its cus- 
tomers, on a return postcard, whether 
they could accommodate their banking 
needs to a five-day week. The poll re- 
sulted in 3,156 Yes ballots to 470 No. 


“The Struggle for Freedom” is the 
subject of a series of local radio broad- 
casts by Chauncey E. Brockway, presi- 
dent of the First NATIONAL Bank of 


‘Sharon, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK of Nash- 
ville has installed wired-in music for 
the employees in its bookkeeping and 
proof departments. 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK of Olean, 
New York, recently enlarged its trust 
and personal loan departments. 


The Onema NATIONAL Bank & 
Trust Company of Utica, New York, 
has installed drive-in facilities at its 
New Hartford branch. 


A series of seven folders, uniform as 
to type and style, has been published 
by CENTRAL Bank of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, to describe its most popular 
services, 
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Cc evidence of a downward drift 
in the quality of railroad bonds 
since World War I and a more recent 
upward drift in bonds of manufacturing 
companies, is seen in a preliminary 
analysis of data compiled in an exhaus- 
tive study of corporate bonds. 

A report on the project, presented at 
the recent Eastern Savings and Mort- 
gage Conference sponsored by the 
American Bankers Association Savings 
Division, also contained the informa- 
tion that because of the dominant posi- 
tion of railroad bonds, both the relative 
and absolute volume of high grade 
corporate bonds has declined in recent 
years. 

The study is being made by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., for the Savings Division in co- 
operation with banking and insurance 
organizations. The project has recorded 
all significant data on 27,000 bonds from 
1900 through 1944. 

It has indicated, among other things, 
said the Bureau’s experts in making 
their report at the conference, the gap 
between the supply of corporate bonds 
approved by regulatory bodies and 
rating agencies for conservative invest- 
ment, and the rapidly growing demand 
for such securities as evidenced by the 
growth of savings deposits and other 
investment funds. 


Aiso, a comparison of yield relation- 
ships between different quality bonds 
at varying points in the business cycle 
shows that at certain times investors 
over-value bonds eligible for sav- 
ings bank and trust fund investment, 
whereas at other times, particularly 
when money is abundant, the spread 
in prices between high and lower grade 
bonds is unrealistically small and does 
not adequately compensate for the dif- 
ferences in risks. 

“Preliminary analysis suggests that 
New York ‘legal’ bonds possess most of 
the attributes of ‘gilt edge’ invest- 
ments, as that term is usually inter- 
preted,” said Dr. W. Braddock Hick- 
man of the Bureau’s research staff. 
“Legal bonds are typically large bonds 
of large obligors with special marketa- 
bility features. A relatively large par 
amount of such bonds are designed as 
high grade by the rating agencies and 
the market. The par amount of default- 
ing per dollar of par amount outstand- 
ing is significantly lower for legal than 
for non-legal bonds. 

“Surprisingly, however, New York 

legal bonds do not show a marked su- 
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The Behavior of Corporate Bonds 


periority with respect to stability in 
quality, prices, and market yields; nor 
are their realized yields systematically 
higher. Indeed, from 1936 to 1944 most 
non-legal bonds had larger realized 
yields. 

“Analagous results were obtained 
from similar comparisons of large and 
small bonds. For example, large bonds 
are rated higher than small bonds by 
both the agencies and the market, but 
the realized yields of the former show 
no continuing superiority.” 


Dr. R. J. SAULNTER, director of the 
bureau’s financial research program, 
explained the background, history and 
objectives of the project. The data 
gathered and studied include: the record 
of offerings, which is a sort of bond 
census, on the 27,000 domestic issue of 
industrial, railroad and utility issues 
outstanding in 1900 or issued there- 
after; a record of issue and extinguish- 
ment characteristics of fixed income and 
single maturity bonds, numbering about 
4,900; default experience; a periodic 
record giving measures of investor 
experience, for four-year periods, cov- 
ering the 4,900 bonds; and annual and 
monthly records giving more detailed 
information for smaller numbers of 
issues. 

Analytical studies of the factual data 
assembled will deal with three main sets 
of questions, Dr. Saulnier said. 

“The first consists of problems con- 
cerning legal lists and other criteria of 
bond quality. These studies will meas- 
ure the inclusiveness of legal list securi- 
ties as contrasted with other groupings 
of securities based on agency ratings 
and market ratings, and will show how 
investment experience of ‘legals’ has 
compared in fact with investments in 
securities grouped according to other 
criteria of bond quality. 

“Second, studies are being developed 
concerning the level and stability of 


Left to right, Messrs. Morss, Massie, Hick- 
man, Wooster and Saulnier 
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rates of return on corporate bonds, 
classified according to such character. 
istics as industry, size, term to maturity, 
agency rating, market rating, etc. In 
these studies, contrasts can be drawn 
for the various classifications of bonds 
as regards the yield actually realized 
and the yield expected at the time thé 
bond was offered. : 

“Also included are studies of the 
frequency and outcome of defaults on 
various classes of securities, the results 
of which should indicate the reserves 
that would have been adequate to cover 
the losses sustained on portfolios of 
different compositions. 

“Finally, provision has been made for 
studies of changes in security flotations 
and in the values and yields of high- 
grade securities over the course of 
cyclical expansions and contractions in 
general business activity, and over 
longer periods of time.” 

“The work of the Corporate Bond 
Research Project thus far has been 
confined to certain basic tabulations,” 
Dr. Hickman, explained. “These tabu- 
lations describe the condition of the 
corporate bond market in the first half 
of each of the quadrennial years begin- 
ning with 1900 and ending with 1944; 
in addition, tabulations of investor 
experience over certain four-, eight-, 
12-, 16-, and 20-year intervals, within 
the period 1900-1944, have. been pre- 
pared.” 

J. W. Wooster, Jr., New York invest- 
ment counsel, in commenting on the 
material said that as the project pro- 
gresses it “will provide a comprehen- 
sive, factual basis for the development 
of individual investment policies.” Mr. 
Wooster pointed out that the availa- 
bility of the experience records of 
different types of bonds in respect to 
price, yield, and default behavior should 
not only aid individual investors in the 
selection of bonds most likely to fulfill 
their requirements, but should also be 
helpful to borrowing corporations and 
to the underwriters of securities mm 
arranging maturity schedules, sinking 
funds and indenture terms in a manner 
offering the maximum chance for avoid- 


~ ance of future trouble. 


Others who took part in presenting 
the preliminary results of the project 
at the conference were Adrian M. 
Massie, vice-president of the New 
York Trust Company, and J. Reed 
Morss, president of the Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, and chairman 
of the Savings Division’s Committee on 
Investments. 
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with UNIT PLAN DESKS 


at Industrial National Bank — Detroit 


Simplification creates savings in the Unit Bookkeeping Plan now in use at 
Industrial National Bank. Bookkeepers become thoroughly acquainted with 
accounts—take care of more accounts with less fatigue—because they enjoy 
diversified work, handling all operations of sorting, posting and filing. 
“General efficiency of our entire department has increased,” writes N. E. 
Dingerson, Asst. Vice-President. “Each bookkeeper has at her fingertips 
all the material necessary for her complete operation. These units are 
equipped with locks and are fire-resistive to a high degree. We are secure 
in the knowledge that our valuable records are safe at all times.” 
Dollar-saving efficiency —simplified, orderly operation—errors reduced 
to a minimum —and certified fire protection for vital ledgers and cancelled 
checks, 24 hours a day,—these are the results accomplished by the Unit 


Plan. For more facts, write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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instalment Loans 
for Small Banks 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


financing a business expansion or acquisition of additional 
facilities. You will find it a self-liquidating method of 
supplying the credit needs of business establishments. 

It would be a mistake to enter the market on an artificially 
low cost basis. Good merchandising—and that is exactly 
what banking should have—the merchandising of credit, 
demands that you know your costs. Only if you know your 
costs can you properly price your merchandise. My word of 
caution is addressed to the banker attempting to sell at 
near or below cost as well as to the banker who will tempo- 
rarily take advantage of the absence of competition and ex- 
act an unreasonably high rate. . . . An excessive charge will 
bring . . . ill will, an intangible which can and often does 
prove costly. ... 

Irrespective of our views on the subject, we have now 

- recognized that paying for durable goods while enjoying 
their use is an entirely proper form of financial service to be 
rendered by banks to manufacturer and consumer. Supplies 
are still very limited and your volume, if you have been ac- 
tive in this field, is perhaps low, but according to best in- 
formed sources, we can safely look to a change. . . . If you 
are not financing appliances, lose no time in getting ready. 
. . . For details, you may again look to the excellent manual 
on the financing of appliances prepared by the American 
Bankers Association. 


Consumer Credit Seminar 


The evening seminar on consumer credit conducted at 
Geneva, New York, for the Finger Lakes Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking held the attention of 75 
bankers at classroom desks for two hours. Louis J. Asterita, 
Consumer Credit Department of the American Bankers 
Association, was the speaker and discussion moderator. 

The first hour of the seminar featured an address by Mr. 
Asterita on the general subject of consumer credit; the last 
hour was devoted to discussion and questions. The bankers 
showed tremendous interest in the subject of costs, the man- 
ner in which automobile financing is conducted, both direct 
and indirect, farm equipment financing, floor plan and in- 
ventory financing, and several other phases of instalment 
lending. 

Similar seminars have been requested and are scheduled 
for other areas of the country. 


Auto Purchase Card 


Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, pioneer in 
the field of financing automobiles in cooperation with in- 
surance agents, has just added a new feature to its Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan. ' 

The innovation is an auto purchase card, promoted by 
means of mail folders, which is issued to approved clients of 
insurance agents. The cards enable prospective car buyers to 
establish the financing for a new or used automobile well in 
advance of the date they actually make the purchase. 

Special mailing folders, designed to publicize and encour- 
age use of auto purchase cards and each containing a credit 
application, are furnished to agents without charge. 
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The bank recently mailed to agents a specimen auto pyr. 
chase card and sample folder, and inclosed a requisition 
card for the agent’s use in ordering folders. Within 10 days 
the bank received orders for 20,000 folders. Security-Firg 
expects to print several hundred thousand of the folder 
for insurance agents. 


Conservative Consumer Credit 


“Tf I were a banker today, I would be scared to death,” 
Robert P. Vanderpoel, financial editor, The Chicago Herald. 
American, told the instalment lending session of the mid- 
winter conference of the Illinois Bankers Association. 

Mr. Vanderpoel explained that-he was an optimist for 
the near term but fearful for the longer term. He stated that 
if he were a banker (engaged in instalment lending), “TI be. 
lieve I would try to be an old-fashioned banker with maybea 
few modern ideas.” He opposed government competition in 
the lending field, supported government supervision of lend- 
ing activities, asserted his belief that consumer credit “has 
tended to accentuate the business cycles,” and advised a con- 
servative attitude by bankers in the whole field of instalment 
lending as a safeguard against a disastrous down-swing in the 
national economic pendulum. 

The instalment lending division of the Illinois Bankers 
Association held its annual meeting during the association’s 
mid-winter conference, and elected the following officers: 
President, Bartholomew O’Toole, president, Pullman Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago; vice-president, Robert J. Goll, 
executive vice-president and cashier, First State Bank, 
Harvard; secretary, Dewey M. Beck, director of public re- 
lations, Illinois Bankers Association. Ten officers of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the division were also elected. 

Guest speaker on the morning program of the instalment 
lending division was Carl M. Flora, chairman of the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and vice-president, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, who spoke on the subject, “The Future of In- 
stalment Credit.” 


Officers and guest speakers at the instalment lending division 

sessions of the mid-winter conference of the Illinois Bankers As- 

sociation are shown: left to right, seated, Bartholomew O’Toole; 

Robert P. Vanderpoel; William J. Ramm; Barney J. Ghiglieri; 

Carl M. Flora; Dewey M. Beck; standing, Robert N. Vieracker; 

E. T. Kurzdorfer; Frank G. Anger; J. J. Spindler; J. F. Keeley; 
and F. W. Zabel 
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Consumer Credit Merchandising 


The First National Bank of the Black Hills, Rapid City, 
South Dakota, according to H. R. Horlocker, assistant 
cashier, is “first on the local market with a 4 percent discount 
rate on new automobile and new aircraft financing.” And this 
is only one phase of the bank’s aggressive consumer credit 

The new rate was brought out by a series of weekly ad- 
yertisements, each of which featured a picture of a new 
1946 automobile or aircraft, naming the dealer handling the 
product. The bank has found that a majority of purchasers 
are requesting from their dealers financing arrangements at 
4 percent, and the advertisements themselves receive much 
favorable comment. 

The bank also makes use of billboard advertisements. 
Seven billboards, featuring the slogan “Low Rate Time 
Loans” attractively written, were placed throughout the 
Black Hills area. They were further identified locally by a 
neon sign of identical design before the bank’s instalment 
loan department. For the convenience of consumer credit 
customers, the instalment loan department closes two hours 
later than regular banking hours. 

This department has two large windows fronting on the 
heaviest pedestrian traffic, in which the bank allows dealers 
to place periodic displays. The dealers are taken in regular 
order, with due regard to seasonal merchandise, and are 
permitted to use one or both windows for a display of their 
merchandise, primarily household appliances, for a con- 
tinuous period of 10 days. The. bank furnishes the dealer 
appropriate advertising cards. 


The dealer leaves with the bank an order blank on which 
at least the interest of a prospective customer may be indi- 
cated, further information requested, or a direct order placed 
for transmittal to the firm. The bank also furnishes appliance 
dealers with sales tags upon which finance terms may be 
quoted. The displays have attracted much attention and are 
considered very desirable by the dealers. 


Credit Card Index 


“My boss conceived the idea of getting a list of the names 
of every property owner and every automobile owner in our 
county, and . . . automobile owners in adjoining (coun- 
ties),” J. Carlisle Rogers, president of the State Association 
Section of the American Bankers Association and vice- 
president, The First National Bank of Leesburg, Florida, 
told the A.B.A.’s southern country bank conference. “From 
the tabulated lists, addressograph plates for each name were 
made up and a blanket order was given our County Credit 
Association requesting certain information on as many 
people in the county as possible. Similar orders were given 
other credit associations and reports were also ordered from 
Dup & Bradstreet. . . . Today our legal-size, modern steel 
files contain the names of about 18,000 potential prospects, 
and we are continually gathering credit data about them. 
At frequent intervals, blotters and other advertising matter 
are addressed to about 4,000 names secured from the above 
list of prospects. We have done our best to let the people 
know that we are interested in their financial problems, 
whether they be employees, farmers, businessmen or just 
plain ‘G.I. Joes’.” 


HOMES OF SUPERIOR, 
PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION 


ond by a firm which pioneered in prefabrication before the war, 
nal Homes are providing home owners with better living plus full 
Yolve for each building dollar. These homes, conforming fully to Commer- 
tial Standard 125-45 of the National Bureau of Standards and accepted 
for FHA mortgage loans, are constructed with steel columns, beams, and 


steel bar joists, aluminum windows, and insulated exterior walls and ceil- 
ings. Their greater structural strength, comfort and beauty make them 


ADVERTISED IN BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
PLUS SELECTED LIST OF DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


‘Sound security for loans. Authorized dealers, who handle locally all de- 
tails of erection and financing, are pleased to cooperate with established * 


savings and loan institutions or departments. 


NATIONAL HOMES 


CORPORATION 


SOLD WITHIN 350 MILE RADIUS OF FACTORY 


Lafayette, U.S.A. 


Indiana, 
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Bringing Iu the Slur 
Aaruect of the Sea 


One of the major industries of Washing- 
ton State is its fisheries. Nature renews the 
crop from year to year, but men must em- 
ploy their strength and resources to reap 
the harvest of the “Silver Horde.” 

Commercial fishing is “big business” in 
the Pacific Northwest—whence vessels ply 
the waters of the North Pacific and Alaska 
to bring back the food fish of the sea. 


Through the years, the Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank has been closely associated with 


_ the fishing industry, just as it has assisted in 


the development of many of this state’s 
basic resources and industries. 


If your plans include expansion into the 


* Pacific Northwest or if you are looking for 


new fields of opportunity, our experience 
and our contacts through our 41 banking 
offices in Washington may be helpful. 


A quarterly publication of this Bank, giv- 
ing a careful review and digest of business 
and industrial conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest, will be mailed to you regularly 
upon request. 


Member F.D.1.C. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Spokane 
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Investments 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


had pleaded previously for unpegging 
the short term rates “as a previle 
against further monetization of th 
debt.” 

Although Mr. Eccles was against the 
issuance of a 24% percent marketable 
Treasury bond, he indicated he would 
favor action toward voiding the repyr. 
chase agreement status of the Treasury 
bills at the rate of % percent now ip 
force. The action would appear desir. 
able from the Federal Reserve Board’ 
viewpoint, he said, if the prices 9 
long term governments should mov, 
upwards consistently for whatever 
reason. 

Commercial banks throughout the 
country, of course, are particularly sen. 
sitive to the widespread discussions of 
the unpegging of the short-term rates 
because “‘of the monetization of the 
debt.” This implies the charge that 
banks have sold their short-terms to the 
Federal Reserve banks and with the 
proteeds have acquired long-term ob- 
ligations of all descriptions which added 
to the money supply. 


Turre is little evidence that many 
long term governments and othe 
bonds, offered by non-bond investo 
have been absorbed recently by ban 
portfolios, despite pressure for highe 
returns which would come from length 
ening maturities. 

Now that March redemptions of $ 
billion certificates and $1,948 million 
notes are out of the way, it may be 
noted that another period of heavy ma 
turities this year will occur in Septem 
ber. On the 15th of that month $2,70 
million in 114 percent notes will fall due 
as well as $1,687 million of 14 percent 
notes. A month later, on October 15 
$759 million 444 percent Treas 
bonds are subject to call. If the Govem 
ment should adopt a new refunding 0 
redemption policy, it would first be ap 
plicable on a large scale in the Fall of 
the year. 

Despite continued unsettled condi- 
tions in the stock markets, underwriting 
of new securities increased sharply, par- 
ticularly with offering of $200 million 
veterans’ bonus financing by the State 
of Michigan. It was approved by the 
voters last November. Another similar 
bond issue aggregating $300 millions 
expected to be marketed shortly by 
Illinois, perhaps next month. ) 

Heretofore the Michigan flotation 
was the largest ever undertaken for aly 
corporation, city or state. The sy? 
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dicate of 212 members handling the sale 
ofthe obligations was headed by Bank- 
as Trust Company, National City 
Bank, Chase National Bank, Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, First National 
Bank of New York and First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Demand for the bonds was reported 
as excellent, with commercial banks 
throughout the country as the principal 
buyers. The obligations are due serially 
from 1948 to 1965 and they were sold at 
100.26 for 114 percent securities or at a 
net interest cost of 1.473 percent. As- 
suming that all bonds were sold at the 
public offering, the gross profit to the 
underwriters was about $5.90 for each 
$1,000 obligation. 

The $200 million was part of $270 
million authorized at the polls. It may 
be of interest to note that it is the only 
outstanding indebtedness of the state. 
The state made the payment on its pre- 
vious debt in 1944. Interest on the new 
bonds is exempt from federal income 
taxation. 


Avorner noteworthy piece of new 
issue business is a $100 million pro- 
posed preferred stock flotation by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., which is 
up for approval by stockholders on 
April 14. By a series of transactions, the 
company would reclassify its current 
outstanding capitalization and issue 
new preferred shares in series. The gen- 
eral aim appears to be raising of $100 
million for general corporate purposes, 
including expansion and improvement 
of plant and research facilities. 

The economic significance of the du 
Pont move is that another major unit 
of the American industrial empire seeks 
new venture capital for expansion. This 
in itself spells optimism, but at the 
same time the question may be permis- 
sible how much of this money is con- 
sidered necessary to borrow because of 
higher operating costs and the general 
inflation in the postwar period. If in- 
dustry generally should follow suit, 
compelled chiefly by inflationary pres- 
sures, the dangers in any deflationary 
period of the future may be consider- 
able. Higher capitalization means higher 
carrying charges and still greater in- 
crease in operating costs, which will 
have to be validated over a long period 
of time by greater efficiency and 
greater production. 


In the old days when the drivers were 
careless at least the horses had sense. 


In looking over a photograph of those 
in control in Jugoslavia or Russia, it is 
never necessary to read from left to right. 
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From every angle there’s only one answer 


hems 


Model A light, 
two-plow tractor for the 
family size farm, Packed 
with features you'll like, 


I No. **30°" Full 2-plow 
tractor with plenty of reserve 
for tough spots on average. 

size form, Five speeds, 


Model No, “*44"* Full 3-plow, 
5-speed tractor with a 4- 
cylinder engine . . . lugging 
power to whip toughest jobs, 


Massey-Harris post-war tractors .. . 

four power sizes . . . five great new 
models with more of all the things farm- 
ers want... more power, more speed, 
more comfort. 


New high compression engines . . . 
engineering in the transmission . . . 
improvements in design . . . all join to 
give more lugging power at the drawbar 
+ « « More capacity at the belt . . . more 
reserve for the tough spots . . . new econ- 
omy of operation . . . new dependability 
on every job. 


At the wheel is new handiness of con- 
trols . . . in the field, new tools for better 
work in less time, with less effort . . . new 
comfort in the “Velvet-Ride” Seat that 
does away with “tractor-back”. 


Look over this great new line of trac- 
tors. Talk to your Massey- Harris dealer. 
You'll understand why an ever increasing 
number of farmers are saying “Make it a 
Massey-Harris”. For complete catalog by 
mail, address Department. 170 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
General Office: RACINE, WIS. 


In 1847, the year that saw the end of the Mexican 
War, Daniel Massey made bis first farm implement 
— the beginning of the Massey-Harris Company. 


Model No. **55"" A heavy-duty, 

4-5 plow tractor for heavy lug- 

ging on drawbar , , constant, 
dependable power on belt. 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 

Since there is no political czar among the majority in 
Congress, what actually is happening is that individuals are 
expressing as they always have their own ideas about labor, 
taxes, government expenditures and other questions. They 
can and do reflect their individual ideas as to what they 
think is good both for the country and for their private 
political fortunes. 


No Lack of Viewpoints 


Some men, for instance, look at the fiscal problem from the 
viewpoint of the enormous debt. With strong conviction 
they think everything should be done to cut down that debt. 
Others, looking at the matter of incentives, believe with as 
great sincerity that, unless the government slice of the in- 
comes of individuals is reduced, the country ultimately faces 
disaster. Differences of opinion on labor legislation are as 
deep and complex. There is no boss to stop them from think- 
ing this way and talking this way. Isn’t that the way we like 
it? Currently, there is no Republican leader in the White 
House who can attempt to mold party policy and ask party 
members in Congress to stay in line even for the party’s 
sake. 

With differences of opinion there will be compromise. 
This is the normal democratic process. It takes time. The 
legislation will be imperfect. It will be written in the Con- 
gress itself. This is the old-fashioned American way. In 
characteristic fashion, this legislation for the most part will 
be enacted near the end of the session. 


Left and Right Within Parties 


In the talk of dissension among Senate and House Re- 
publicans, it is recalled that the present opposition, from 
the first year or so of President Roosevelt’s term, was always 
divided between its conservative southern members and its 
northern left-wing groups. Even in the present Senate, the 
Democratic Leader, Senator Barkley, despite the President’s 
plea that his $37.5 billion budget should not be cut, voted 
for the provision of the legislative budget tentatively setting 
an expenditure limit $4.5 billion below the President’s 
request. : 

Mr. Truman himself found that he could not control his 
congressional followers, and last year much of his unpopu- 
larity was ascribed to futile attempts to push his congres- 
sional following into line for enactment of measures which in 
his judgment were necessary for the welfare of his political 
party. Mr. Truman does not have to do that now, of course. 
It is not his responsibility to get major legislation out of 
Congress. 


Serenity May Not Be Permanent 


The President has good enough sense to know that he has 
no discipline over the Republicans. After making a few mild 
recommendations, he sat back and awaited the action of 
Congress. When that action finally comes to him in the 
form of appropriation cuts, curtailment of various activities 
which he deems important, in tax cuts which he doesn’t 
like and in labor and other legislation, the President will 
then have to reach big decisions—whether to approve or 
veto. Much of the serenity with which the public lately has 
come to associate the White House may then dissipate. 
Present circumstances give the President the temporary 
boon of inaction on domestic legislation. 
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Overall, it is the belief of most old hands in the politica} 
arena here that the new Congress is doing about as much 
as any new Congress, except, of course, the “must” Cop- 
gresses of the first New Deal. There are too many Presiden. 
tial candidates, but this is an almost unavoidable handicap, 
It would be much easier for the majority in Congress if their 
only presidential candidate were ensconced in the White 
House. Republican members also could talk less frequently 
with profit. 

As described in the March issue of BANKING, the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act is unrealistic with respect to 
setting a supposed legislative budget as early as February 
15, and this alone has caused no end of confusion. A move, 
incidentally, is getting under way with the hope that the 
congressional budget can be delayed in 1948 until expendi- 
tures have been checked. 


The “Possible Small Surplus” 


Even the President’s budget estimates, submitted in Janu- 
ary after months of preparation by a large staff with inti- 
mate knowledge of the workings of the Government, missed 
the mark by around $2.5 billion when March estimates were 
in. This was indicated by Treasury Secretary Snyder before 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

There is an important collateral effect to the March fore- 
cast of a possible small surplus for the current fiscal year. 
It suggests to Republican leaders that they are dealing with 
a better basic situation than they had hoped. They expect 
that at the very least the better outlook will more than com- 
pensate for the additional Treasury burden occasioned by 
the foreign situation. All in all, the fact that the budget is 
looking better for the current year will ease the pressure on 
the GOP leaders seeking to promote both a tax and budget 
cut, and at the same time achieve measurable debt reduction. 

In many other respects, the Reorganization Act was con- 
fusing, particularly in its theoretical division of committee 
jurisdictions. Thus, the Banking Committees have nothing 
to do with either agricultural credit or the World Bank or 
Monetary Fund. 


“Nothing ventured, nothing gained. In brief, gentlemen, we 
lack guts.” 
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In the Navy after a new warship is commissioned it is 
sent on a shakedown cruise. That is not only for the purpose 
of discovering bugs in the machinery. It is also for the real 
if less tangible purpose of getting members of the ship’s 
crew adapted to their particular jobs aboard, and used to 
working with one another as a team. There is much of the 
shakedown in the present session of Congress, with whole 
changed committee personnel and leadership, whose mem- 
bers do not know one another or one another’s viewpoints 
and slants on public problems. 

All of these background factors have a direct bearing upon 
pending banking and financial legislation. 

Thus, since neither House nor Senate Banking Committee 
had gotten around promptly this session to considering the 

tion of consumer credit regulation, existing controls may 
last a little while longer as a result. Had Congress moved 
early in the session on this question, there was a possibility 
that the remaining controls under Regulation W might 
have been liberalized further. 


“Sociological” Measures in Doubt 

Because of the delay of Congress in getting into action, 
the chances for certain sociological measures, doubtful in 
any case, would appear to be sealed for 1947 at least. These 
include public housing, expansion of the coverage of the 
social security system, health insurance and federal aid for 
local education. 

Of these, public housing is most likely to get some atten- 
tion. The comment is heard frequently around the Capitol 
that there is possibly some limited scope in which public 
housing can operate, such as along the “old-fashioned’”’ line 
of slum clearance and provision of low-cost dwellings for 
persons who cannot afford to pay economic rent. Whatever 
attention this subject may get from the Senate, it is unlikely 
to get through the House this year. A program as extensive 
as the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill of 1946 is not generally 
favored. 

Within the Senate Banking Committee the membership 
had not, at least by the first two months or so of the session, 
any meeting of minds even on a committee program tenta- 
tively outlined by its chairman. Although under the leader- 
ship of the veteran Jesse P. Wolcott of Michigan, the House 
Banking Committee did not consider any piece of legislation 
until early March, when it adopted, with limitations, the 
Federal Reserve Board proposal to grant the Reserve banks 
authority to purchase obligations of the U. S. direct from 
the Treasury. 

A by-product of this committee action was the public 
revelation at the committee hearings on this bill by Chair- 
man Eccles of the Board, that the Board would be willing 
to “defrost” the rate on Treasury certificates should the 
commercial banks later “play the pattern of rates” and sell 
certificates to the Reserve banks and purchase long-term 
Treasury bonds. 


RFC Investigation 

Despite investigations and rumors of investigations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, any study of RFC 
was slow in starting. Nevertheless, the House Banking Com- 
mittee is still determined to go extensively into the opera- 
tions of that agency. It will inquire into not only the opera- 
tions of the RFC itself, but their relationship to the entire 
picture of credit control. 

If the projected House study of credit control develops 
according to the promises of those who are fathering it, this 
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HAVE A HEARTH 


In place of a budget, my folks had a sieve. 
Their income dissolved in thin air 
And posed us the question of how we should 
live. 
Today the big question is “Where?” 
Just help me to find any kind of abode, 
If you’d like to undo me a riddle; 
Yes, give me a house by the side of the road 
At the end, or spang in the middle! 
—Rop MACLEAN 


well may become one of the outstanding achievements of 
the 1947 Congress, as far as the banking business is con- 
cerned. No thorough inquiry into credit control has been 
undertaken since that which preceded the Banking Act of 
1935. Unlike that study, however, the present inquiry will 
not be directed toward certain more or less definite reforms. 
Chairman Wolcott declares that he has no specific legis- 
lation in mind, but wishes to ascertain what lies ahead in 
the field of credit control in view of the enormous federal 
debt with its over-hanging influence upon the total credit 
picture. Mr. Wolcott also wants to see the relationship of 
lending by government credit agencies to this picture. 
There is room for doubt that such an ambitious under- 
taking as this could be completed in 1947 with thoroughness 
if Congress quits as the leaders intended, early this Summer. 
The Chairman of the House Banking Committee has already 
considered this possibility, and if the study of credit de- 
velops into the undertaking he hopes it will be, he may 


recommend that it be made a continuing inquiry and be car- 
ried over at least into 1948. 


The Corporation’s Future Status 


In the meantime RFC awaits word as to whether it is to 
be continued beyond its present legal life limit of next June 
30. There is increasing, spontaneous discussion privately in 
Congress of the question, “Why should we have the RFC 
at all?” Nevertheless, leaders still think that this agency is 
likely to be continued on a stand-by basis. The doubtful 
question is how much authority shall be given RFC to enter 
into participation, small-business loans with commercial 
banks. 

By proposing that it be given an amended power to guar- 
antee small business loans for commercial banks (under a 
re-write of Section 13b of the Federal Reserve Act), the 
Federal Reserve System is definitely offering what it hopes 
will be considered the most conservative of three alternate 
plans for providing government-sponsored credit aid for 
small business. The other two alternatives are the RFC’s 
participation plan and a revival of some special small busi- 
ness credit facility like the ex-Smaller War Plants Corp. 

While Chairman Tobey of the Senate Banking Committee 
has indicated his support of the Federal Reserve Board 
proposal, it is not believed that Chairman Wolcott favors it, 
in a typical difference of opinion found so frequently in this 
Congress; and certainly the opinion of organized banking is 
opposed. 

Differences of opinion in this, however, as well as on taxes, 
budget-cutting, labor law reform, and all major questions, 
ultimately will be ironed out by the democratic process of 
taking expert testimony and reaching compromises—later 
in this session. 
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AND 40TH STREET 


FOR SUCH AS THESE 


The sole purpose of banks is to 
service mankind — such as these. 
EYE CATCHER BANKADS ONE 
PURPOSE is to serve banks with 
human-interest newspaper ad- 
vertising. TWELVE ADS A 
MONTH — copy, illustration, 
layout complete in t form. 
PLUS MONTHLY PROOF BOOK 
CONTAINING 100 ADVERTIS- 
ING PHOTOS. Cost $15 per 
month, 


EYE’ CATCHERS INC. 
10 EAST 38 STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Boomerang? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 

It should not be difficult to work 
out a satisfactory answer in banking. 
Indeed, some banks are already develop- 
ing sound programs along this line. But 
a general solution requires the whole- 
hearted dedication of banking leader- 
ship to the cause. Passing laws, restric- 
tive or otherwise, is a pathetically inept 
method of trying to find such a sol- 
ution. 

And why may the Saturday closing 
laws act as a boomerang? Because they 
represent a resort to a procedure that 
can so easily be applied to other matters 
as well. Already the United States is 
a country where banking is regulated 
by law beyond any other country 
of the world. For years students of 
banking, sympathetically concerned 
with its status in our country, have 
urged that through a careful study of its 
function and an exaltation of its stand- 
ards banking be transformed by bankers 
themselves from a mere “business” into 
one of the great “professions.” The aim 
should be not to broaden, but steadily 
to narrow the scope of legislative in- 
terference in the banking field. Instead, 
what we have again done is to get a 
“law ’’—a law not in harmony with the 
responsibilities of the profession and 
one which attempts to deal by furtive 
indirection with, rather than by frontal 
attack on, a problem which involves far 
more than the mere question of Satur- 
day closing! 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


Soviet Ambassabor Novikov left 
for Moscow the day President 
Truman announced his Greek- 
Turkish aid plan. No connection, 
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Stockholders Are Invited 


THEN the officers of The First Na- 
WV tional Bank of Bound Brook, New 
fersey, decided it was time to let their 
tockholders know more about their 
bank, the question of how to accom- 
lish it was carefully considered. 

Space, or, rather, the lack of it, was 
he big hurdle, for a bank with lobby 
nace of 1444 x 28 feet, a second floor 
jirectors’ room, and an elevator with a 
maximum capacity of five occupants 
presented a few problems to Executive 
ice-president William M. Backer and 
the officer in charge of public and em- 
ployee relations, Mabel S. Blanton. 
Working on the idea that General 
Amold expressed during World War II, 
‘The difficult we do immediately, the 
impossible takes just a little longer,” 
hey went ahead with their plans. 

Within three weeks from the time 
hat the date and type of gathering 
were decided upon, invitations were in 
he mail to directors and their wives 
and the stockholders and their wives or 

Everything clicked like a precision 
nstrument and, while the physical 
handicaps of lack of space would have 
presented insurmountable problems to 
some banks, they proved to add an 
ntimate touch and lend informality 
and friendliness that are rare indeed in 

he meeting of the stockholders or own- 
ts of any financial institution. How- 

er, all of the detachable and unneces- 

pieces of furniture were temporarily 
moved out of the bank, so that advan- 
tage was taken of every possible inch of 
space. 

A few minutes before 4 o’clock every 
teller and clerk was at his post. Some of 
the women employees were near the 
door to welcome and direct guests. In 
groups of six or eight they were taken 
through every department and intro- 
duced to tellers and members of the 
staff whom they did not know. When 


every department had been covered, the 
route led via the back stairs to the direc- 
tors’ room, where silver tea services at 
each end of the board room table were 
presided over by wives of the officers 
and directors. Coffee and sandwiches 
were served by the young women on 
the staff. 

Later the guests returned to the lobby, 
where folding chairs had been placed. 
Loren N. Wood, president, welcomed 
them and introduced Harry F. Manor, 
public relations counsel for the bank, 
who gave a brief historical picture of 
the growth of the organization. 

Three surprising features of the 
afternoon were: (1) how long the guests 
remained, which is gratifying to any 
host and hostess; (2) that such a mixed 
group, many of whom were unac- 
quainted with each other, could have 
such a good time with only coffee being 
served, and (3) the voluble enthusiasm 
of several directors who beforehand 
showed every indication of skepticism. 


Anorner institution that has recently 
entertained its stockholders—and found 
the results well worth while—is the 
Clarence State Bank, Clarence, Mis- 
souri. President Floyd Schoonover states 
that he “drummed up” the idea be- 
cause he wanted to show stockholders 
the progress the bank had made in its 
first 20 months of operation. 

BANKING does not have many details 
but the affair was a great success, at- 
tendance being 82 stockholders and 
their wives and four guests, including 
President W. A. Hawkins of the Canton 
(Mo.) State Bank, who talked to the 
group on public relations. In this case, 
the dinner and program were given in 
the local Methodist Church rather than 
in the bank itself. 

Mr. Schoonover has been led, by 
benefits already realized, to lay plans 
for repeating the event next year. 


The primary objective of a political 
party is to claim credit for everything and 
nothing. 


This country is so poor we can’t eat 
more than a couple hundred millions of 
dollars worth of ice cream each year. 


It doesn’t take a Solomon to figure out 
why children are no longer tied to their 
mother’s apron strings. 


If itis darkest just before dawn, civiliza- 
tion is due for a bright sunrise sometime 
soon. 


A foreigner began a speech in English 
by saying, “Good night, ladies and gentle- 
men.” Not a bad idea. 


We understand old movie films are sold 
as junk. Sometimes we wonder why the 
producers don’t do that at the outset. 
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bbws the Savings Division of the 
American Bankers Association has 
had no inquiry, during the past several 
months, as to how interest costs might 
be cut, a number of recent letters have 
inquired as to the best way of increasing 
the interest rate. 

“We have learned,” said Division 
President Fred F. Spellissy at the East- 
ern Savings and Mortgage Conference 
in New York, “that a few commercial 
banks have raised the rate to 2 percent 
while a number are now paying 1 per- 


Interest on Savings 


cent up to $5,000 and some are doing so 
irrespective of amount.” 

The prevailing rate paid by commer- 
cial banks throughout the country, said 
Mr. Spellissy, seems to be 1 percent on 
limited amounts, say up to $1,000. The 
majority pay one-half of 1 percent on 
amounts over $1,000 and in many cases 
no interest is paid on balances over 
$5,000. However, the mutual savings 
banks have usually paid one-half of 1 
percent more than the commercial 
banks in the same community. 


MopERN MACHINES 


WITH MODERN MetHODS 
The modern farmer is a factory owner and operator. 
He serves in the dual capacity of management and 
labor. Planning the production and equipping his 
factory with the most effective ‘“‘machine tools” are 
but a part of his work. As a skilled craftsman, he 
M4 will use those tools to achieve maximum produc- 
a3) tion with the most economical use of his raw 

materials—and the most important raw material 


to the farmer is the fertility of the soil. 
Modern Methods of farming demand modern “machine tools”’ 


that are versatile, ee and economical in operation 
at represent a sound investment for 
eo and maximum effectiveness in the hands of 


and upkeep—TooLs t 


labor. 


More and more farmers are equippin; 
MM Mopern Macuines and Tractors. 
mand makes immediate delivery difficult, but MM MopErRNn 


MACcHINES are worth waiting for! 


Your MM Dealer has complete information on MM 
MopERN MACHINERY, Tractors, and Power Units for farm use. 


MM TRACTORS ARE VISIONLINED 


their farms with 
is increased de- 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


APOLIS 


MINNESOTA, U.S 


| tute of Banking as of February 28 was 


EVANS ub, 


“Your eyes, Miss Baxter, sparkle like two 
shiny dimes, and your skin is as smooth as 
a new dollar bill” 


A.L.B. Membership 
At New High 


Membership in the American Insti- 


77,325, which is an all-time record, and 
class enrolment was 39,771, the highest 
since 1942, according to Floyd W. 
Larson, national secretary. 

Correspondence student enrolment is 
now 1,186, which is also an all-time 
record in this department of the Insti- 
tute’s work, said Secretary Larson. 

The number of A. I. B. chapters also 
increased from 189 in 1946 to 220 on 
February 28, 1947, and the number of 
study groups from 54 last year to 128 
in 1947. 


WOMEN IN 


BANKING 


The Association of Bank Women has 
published in pamphlet form a 25th at- 
niversary edition of WOMEN IN BANK- 
ING, comprising an original survey and 
two supplements which portray 4 
greatly enlarged sphere for women em- 
ployees of banks. Copies can be ob 
tained from Miss Catherine S. Peppét, 
National City Bank of New York, 55 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Miss 
Pepper reported on the survey ™ 
BANKING’s October 1946 issue. 
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Savings bank at the Gefle, Sweden, exhibition 


Thrift Exhibit in Sweden 


HEN the City of Gefle, on the Gulf 
Wa Bothnia in Sweden, celebrated 
its 500th anniversary, an exhibition of 
trade and industrial production was a 
principal event. One of the exhibition 
buildings was Gefleborgs Lans Savings- 
bank’s giant savings box. 

The President of this savings bank is 
Bankdirector John Evert Bylund, once 
associated with the Bank of America in 
San Francisco. 

“T wanted the biggest savings bank 
in the North of Sweden to be repre- 
sented,”’ Mr. Bylund says ‘‘so we built a 
big savings box with a coin in the slot. 
Inside on the walls were pictures of the 
city. Diagrams showed the development 
of the bank throughout its history, and 


A professor recently said that using 
less salt seemed to be helpful in pre- 
venting disease and old age. Still, we 
must take that with a grain of salt. 


Some musical notes are said to prevent 
sleep. The same thing holds true of some 
promissory notes. 


Automobiles are forcing sidewalks to 
be narrower and narrower, but at the 
same time: pedestrians are getting 
fewer and fewer. 


It may be that the reason youngsters 


don’t stay at home nights is that they're 
afraid to be alone in the house. 
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at the counter bank business went on 
each day. Deposits and withdrawals 
were made by presentation of passbooks 
issued by any of the 500 savings banks 
in Sweden. Our new handbook with a 
“first day stamp” was very popular. 
There was a display showing savings 
boxes of various periods. Young ladies 
distributed folders, and children, the 
customers of tomorrow, asked all day 
long for our souvenir savings boxes, 
manufactured of hard pressed paper and 
covered with pictures of playing chil- 
dren.” 

Visitors from all over Sweden and 
many foreign countries visited the 
exhibit and indicated their enjoyment 
and appreciation of its originality. 


Military experts predict any war in the 
future will be fought by radio controls. 
Judging from the sounds that come over 
our radio it has already started. 


We assume book publishers are poor 
fire insurance risks, when you consider 
all the inflammatory reading on their 
shelves. 


With a great deal of absenteeism from 
work, together with a five-day week, we 
will soon reach the point where our week- 
ends meet. 


The kind of uplift that is confined to 
his nose never gets a man very far. 


FOREIGN REMITTANCES 
We specialize in forwarding 
of funds abroad for our 
banking friends with or 
without Foreign Depart- 
ments. Our remittance serv- 
ices include commercial, 
benevolent and living ex- 
pense payments abroad by 
cable, mail or airmail. 
Experience developed 
over the years, and close 
friendly relationships with 
worldwide correspondent 
banks are available to assist 
domestic banks to 
establish orextend 
their own remit- 
tance service. We 
welcome your in- 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 
New York Clearing House Association 


| OFFER COMPLETE 
NUMISMATIC SERVICE 


OLD COINS 
RARE COINS 
GOLD COINS 


Bought—Sold— Appraised 


UNITED STATES, FOREIGN, AND 
ANCIENT COINS PURCHASED 
I will buy any quantity of this material, 


from coins worth a s: premium over 
face or their intrinsic value to the great- 


tee lange to be purchased fer cash. 


Expert Appraisal Service 


Ne charge for office appraisals. 


For Sale One of the world’s 


largest and most 
complete stocks of Coins, Tokens, 
M s, and Paper Money to select 
from. Many items from famous 
collections in this country as well 
as Europe. Correspondence invited. 


JAMES KELLY 


Third & Broadway, DAYTON, OHIO 


Reference: 
Winters National Bank, Dayton, Ohio 
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where would YOUR bank bef, \ 
a good loan went bad like this ’? 


1 Jack Brown looked like a good ys One Sunday night—Fire! Up went 


risk for a loan. He had an up-and- 


When you consider a loan to a merchant or a manufac- 
turer, you should check the potential borrower’s entire 
insurance picture. 

Is he—and therefore will you be—adequately pro- 
tected against possible crippling financial losses? 

Business Interruption Insurance, which covers the 
borrower’s profits and continuing fixed expenses during 
repairs, is only one of many vital forms of protection 
needed. (See check list at right.) Your own Broker or any 
“North America” Agent can furnish further information. 
Insurance Compan y of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire 
and marine insurance company, heads the North America Companies which 


meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, 
Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through your own ‘Agent or Broker. 


Jack’s store in smoke. His insur- why! All durin 
coming hardware store—insured to ance covered the fire damage, allright. 


the hilt ...or so he thought! But he went broke anyway. Why 


Interrupted Business — that’s 
repairs Jack’s 
income was zero. He lost his store 
? ... the bank lost a customer! 


USE THIS INSURANCE Vv CHECK LIST 
(ON BORROWER’S SOLVENCY) 


Is his business adequately covered against loss by — 


V Fire and Extended Coverage (bldgs. & stock) 
V Business Interruption Insurance 

Vv Liability Insurance (premises and products) 
V Blanket Fidelity and Forgery 

Vv Burglary & Holdup Insurance 

Vv Transportation & Marine Insurance 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, 


Insurance Company of North America © Indemnity insurance Company of North America e Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company © The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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How Dangerous Is the Big Debt? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


tends, of course, to cause a corresponding contraction in the 
yolume of bank deposits. This can be achieved by either or 
both of two means: (1) by reducing the total amount of the 
Treasury debt held by the public, and (2) by shifting debt 
from banks to non-bank holders. 

In the judgment of the majority of the bankers who con- 
tributed to the symposium for BANKING, both of these 
means should be employed. It was strongly emphasized, 
however, that debt reduction is by far the more important 
of the two. The shifting of debt from banks to non-bank 
investors may have only minor significance with respect 
to the inflation menace. After all, government securities are 
highly liquid “‘near-money” assets, readily convertible into 
cash through sale or redemption. 


The Real Problem 


The real problem in the monetary field, therefore, is to 
reduce the total liquid assets of the public, including its 
holdings of government securities, not simply its holdings of 
currency and bank deposits. This can be done only to the 
extent that the Treasury’s cash receipts exceed its cash 
outgo and will therefore depend largely upon the Govern- 
ment’s overall policies with respect to spending and taxa- 
tion. 

These matters are beyond the scope of this article but it is 
esential to point out their transcending importance in 
connection with the monetary aspects of the inflation prob- 
lem and the comparatively limited role of Treasury financing 
policies. As one bank president put it, “The only sensible 
method to be followed in reducing these deposits is to secure 
asurplus in the Treasury during these prosperous times.” 

The total liquid assets of the nation are bound to remain 
at high levels for many years to come. A Treasury cash 
surplus takes money out of the spending stream of the nation 
and tends to be deflationary. A huge Treasury surplus would 
send business into a tailspin. There are therefore cogent 
economic reasons, not to mention political considerations, 
which limit the size of budgetary surpluses and the speed 
with which the national debt can be whittled down. 


AMust” in Budget Policy 


Aprimary objective of budgetary policy, moreover, should 
be to contribute to a high level of production and employ- 
ment. Reducing liquid asset holdings of the public must be 
a secondary consideration. In fact, if production and em- 
ployment should decline, we would probably witness budget- 
ary deficits and a consequent increase in the public debt and 
in the inflationary potential. 

Finally, as far as the money supply i is concerned, expan- 
sion is taking place in bank loans, in bank holdings of mu- 
nicipal securities and-in monetary stocks of gold and silver. 
Our exports are exceeding imports by a record margin and 
the excess is being financed largely by means of credit. All 
of these factors create additional bank deposits. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the bankers who par- 
ticipated i in the Survey are practically unanimous in regard- 
ing the reduction of the volume of bank deposits as being a 
very gradual process at best. 


New Long-Term Bonds? 
With this general background, let us examine some of the 
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specific problems with which the Treasury is currently 
confronted. The most discussed and controversial of these is: 
Should the Treasury sell new long-term bonds in 1947? 

During and immediately after the war, mutual savings 
banks, insurance companies and other investors obtained 
many billions of dollars with which to subscribe to new 
Treasury offerings at par by means of selling other holdings 
of securities to commercial banks. As a result, the Treasury 
really borrowed huge sims indirectly from the banking sys- 
tem at a far higher cost than if it had borrowed them di- 
rectly. To the extent that this occurred, bank deposits were 
inflated just as much as if the Treasury had sold the same 
quantity of bonds directly to the banks. 

Now that it is relieved of wartime pressures, the Treasury 
naturally wishes to avoid starting this costly merry-go-round 
again. When it does offer new long-term bonds, there will 
doubtless be restrictions designed to restrain investors from 
simply shifting from their present holdings to the new 
bonds. And there would obviously be little point in selling 
new long-term bonds to non-bank investors if the latter are 
likely to liquidate substantial amounts of their government 
holdings even several years from now. 

The pertinent question, therefore, is whether a new 
offering of long bonds would actually result in a correspond- 
ing net addition to the semi-permanent investment holdings 
of non-bank investors. The answer will depend largely upon 
the supply of funds seeking employment as compared with 
the availability of other types of investment, including 


corporate and municipal bonds and real estate mortgages. 

The BANKING survey shows that there is a considerable 
difference of opinion among bankers as to whether addi- 
tional long-term bonds should be sold this year. Some say 
“yes” but many are not convinced that the true investment 
demand will be sufficient to justify a new offering. 


What Types of Issues? 


When new bonds eventually are offered, what type should 
they be and what restrictions should be placed upon them? 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman Eccles has suggested 
that the bonds should be non-marketable and redeemable at 
varying discounts below par like Series G bonds. “This 
would avoid the danger of future additions to long-term 
holdings of banks and it would protect the Treasury against 
investors who buy long-term bonds for short-term holdings.” 

Leading bankers and economists of commercial banks are 
overwhelmingly opposed to this proposition. 

As for Mr. Eccles’ arguments, it was pointed out (1) that 
making the issue non-marketable would not prevent in- 
vestors from selling other government holdings to the banks, 
(2) that new bonds could be kept out of bank-portfolios 
simply by prohibiting bank purchases, (3) that protection 
against investors who buy bonds for short-term holdings can 
be obtained by allotting subscriptions more judiciously and 
by pricing new offerings closer to the market, thereby reduc- 
ing the strong incentive to speculative subscriptions. 


The Matter of Purchase Restrictions 


It is generally agreed that the Treasury should continue 
to place some restrictions on commercial bank purchases of 
new long-term bonds. It is even suggested by some that new 
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How Dangerous Is the Big Debt? 
(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 113) 


offerings should be made ineligible for bank investment over 
their entire life. 

This issue is closely related to the question of whether the 
Treasury should continue to confine its offerings of bank- 
eligible securities entirely to short-term bills and certificates. 
This policy has been one of the chief reasons why market 

ields of medium-term maturities have been so low, making 
it highly profitable for non-bank investors to sell these 
issues to banks. Moreover, because these yields are so low, 
many banks buy more medium- and long-term bonds than 
they otherwise would, in order to maintain investment 
income. If the Treasury adheres to its present policy of 
“starving the market” for bank-eligible bonds, these ten- 
dencies may continue to operate during the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 


One Point.of Agreement 

Of the bankers and economists who contributed to the 
symposium for BANKING, all but one stated that the Treas- 
uy should sooner or later offer additional notes or bonds 
eligible for commercial bank investment. It is widely agreed 
that banks have need for securities due in more than one 
year and it is also obvious that the Treasury can borrow at 
lower rates on bank-eligible than on restricted issues. One 
banker pointed out that new offerings of medium-term 
bonds to the banks would “make it unnecessary for the banks 
to sell certificates to the Federal for the sake of buying longer 
issues in the open market.” 

Several bankers expressed concern over the investment 
requirements of commercial banks which hold large amounts 
of savings deposits. To the extent that commercial banks are 
savings institutions, they have just as much need for long- 
term bonds as mutual savings banks, which are permitted to 
buy unlimited quantities of the long restricted issues. 

Almost everyone agrees that sales of savings bonds should 
be continued and vigorously pushed. Insofar as sales of 
savings bonds exceed maturities and redemptions, bank-held 
debt can be reduced. A large proportion of these securities, 
especially those purchased during peacetime, are regarded by 
their owners as at least semi-permanent investments. 

Various proposals have been made as to additional means 
whereby the Treasury might mop up more of the “excess” 
bank deposits. These range from ideas for revamping the 
features of savings bonds, to suggestions that the Treasury 
sell annuities or supplementary unemployment insurance. 
Some of these proposals obviously may have merit. As yet, 
however, none has attracted wide support. 


Some Conclusions 


From all of the foregoing, the following conclusions may 
be drawn: (1) that the large volume of total liquid assets, 
including the money supply, constitutes a potential threat, 
probably remote but nevertheless a cause for concern; (2) 
that these liquid assets are bound to remain very large for 
years to come; (3) that debt reduction is far more significant 
than simply shifting debt ownership from banks to non- 
banks; (4) that sales of savings bonds can nevertheless 
contribute to the gradual reduction of the inflationary po- 
tential; (5) that future Treasury offerings should depend 
primarily upon legitimate investment needs, including those 
of commercial banks; (6) that careful thought should be 
given to the types of securities offered, and (7) that Treasury 
Policies in the years ahead must remain flexible. 
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WHO PAYS 
FOR YOUR 
ADVERTISING? 


(a Trust Officer writes...) 


I interviewed a prospect 
who received our book and 
had written us that he 
was interested. 


His will now names 
this bank executor 
and trustee. 


The fees we will re= 
ceive from this estate 
will more than pay the 
cost of our entire 


advertising program. 


We offer effective plans for the 
promotion of trust business. These 
plans often result in comments 
such as the above quotation from 
a satisfied customer. 


Without obligation, let us sub- 
mit a demonstration of a Purse 
program to promote new business 
for your Trust Department. 


THE PurRsE COMPANY 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ch. 


(hes numerous monthly bulletins and Each of the Federal Reserve districts 
bank letters published by the na- publishes a comprehensive monthly 
tion’s leading banks and the Federal review of financial and business condi- 
Reserve districts are valuable sources of _ tions in its district, relating these condi- 
information on business, economic and tions to the national economy. The 
financial trends. Compiled by nationally bulletins represent intensive study of 
recognized economists and bank and the situations they analyze, contain 
business authorities, these monthly dis- reliable relevant data, and informed 
cussions, among them, cover thoroughly opinion based on experience and the 
and intensively the nation’s economy long-term view. Agriculture, housing, 
and represent the sound, conservative bank credit and deposit ownership 
viewpoint on current problems. changes, the money market, manufac- 


...in the 
Great Lakes 
Area 


If you have business in the Great Lakes Area or contem- 
plate expanding your interests into this region, Central 
National Bank of Cleveland can help you. 


Y We offer on-the-ground contacts in the 
varied commerce and industry of this great 
inland waterway of America. 


VY Our experience in more than half a century 
of close co-operation with all types of 
business is available to you. 


"“ Complete and dependable banking services, 
including loan participations and prompt 
collections, are at your disposal. 


We will welcome an opportunity to discuss the best 
methods of furthering your interests in this area. Let us 
hear from you.- 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEOERAL (INSURANCE CGRPGRATIGCON 


Monthly Bank Letters 


turing and employment trends, com. 
munity development and government 
bond holdings are among the subjects 
currently under discussion. 

Some of the large banks devote ther 
bank letters to specific subjects: The 
First National Bank of Boston pyb 
lishes an air-mail bulletin from Buengs 
Aires on “The Situation in Argentina,” 
covering general conditions in that 
country, specific industries, and banking 
and business movements, exchange and 
foreign trade; the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
issues a “Foreign Trade Bulletin”; the 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, 
has a quarterly index to “Investment 
Trends’”’; and there are numerous others 
which are equally informative in their 
fields. 

The foreign banks, in their monthly 
publications, reflect the economic think- 
ing and problems of their own countries, 
The Royal Bank of Canada devoted a 
recent issue to “The Toll of Disease,” 
citing birth, infant mortality and death 
rates, as well as disease statistics, and 
comparing Canada’s position with that 
of other countries in their fight against 
disease and death. 

The information in the bank letters 
and bulletins is also offered for publica- 
tion in newspapers and magazines, 
either in the bulletin itself or by ad- 
vance press release. The late General 
Ayres was widely quoted as editor of 
the monthly Business Bulletin of The 
Cleveland Trust Company. 


Tae Guaranty Survey, published 
monthly by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, is in magazine form and 
offers authoritative articles and opinion 
on national questions from free enter- 
prise on down, covering in one issue 
such broad phases as threats to eco 
nomic freedom, government restric 
tions, business and financial conditions, 
price trends, housing, labor, specific 
industries such as railroads, govern- 
ment finances, foreign trade, conditions 
abroad, and agricultural prospects. 
The National City Bank of New 
York also publishes a widely circulated 
monthly bank letter of broad scope. A 
recent issue reviewed the Nathan report 
on wage policy, previewed 1947 prob 
lems, discussed the end of. 1946 debt 
retirement program, shift in demand 
and production, food prices and living 
costs, monetary and financial factors, 
the price level, and other subjects of 
wide significance. 
BANKING 
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Three Years After 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


At the World Bank he succeeds the 
late Harold Smith. 

Mr. Black, whose nomination by 
President Truman had to be approved 
by the Senate, is 49. A native of Georgia, 
he has been vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York in charge 
of the bond department. During the 
Third War Loan drive, Mr. Black 
headed the Banking and Investment 
Division in New York City. Recently 
Mr. Black, whose father was Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, visited 
Burope for the Chase National Bank. 
His earlier experience includes associa- 
tion with Harris Forbes and Company 
and the Chase-Harris Forbes Corpora- 
tion. 
Coinciding with the above changes at 
the World Bank is one more of impor- 


tance: the substitution by Canada of | 
Graham F. Towers for R. B. Bryce as | 
that country’s executive director. Mr. | 


Towers has had a career of distinction 
as governor of the Bank of Canada, 


from which post he takes leave of ab- | 


sence. 


I: is generally assumed that under 
Mr. McCloy’s leadership the World 
Bank will become a businesslike or- 
ganization. American investors anti- 
cipate a more conservative loan policy 
than might otherwise have developed. 
Prominent bankers have voiced their 
approval in unusual fashion. 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of | 


the Chase National Bank and of the 
President’s Committee for Financing 
Foreign Trade, stated: “This manage- 
ment deserves and will have the con- 
fidence of the institutional and private 
investors that will assure a market for 
its securities.”” 

R. C. Leffingwell of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., commented: “The appointment 
of Mr. McCloy is good news. . . . His 
distinguished colleagues (Black and 
Garner) are admirably qualified to sup- 
port him.” 

Other leaders of organized banking 
spoke up in similar vein. If Mr. Mc- 
Cloy does not succeed, it will not be 
for lack of support from the financial 
community. 

In the course of time the World Bank 
will open an office in New York for 
closer liaison with the investment bank- 
ing community. 

Thus, in part, is being corrected the 
policy adopted at Savannah, over strong 
British objections, of locating the head 
office in a political, rather than finan- 
Gial, center. 
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ONLY 14¢ 
A YEAR For thi 


* Based on 10 year life for Letter Size Liberty 
Boxes at $1.40 each in dozen lots — lower prices 
for larger quantities. 


Ten years is a short time for Liberty Storage 
Boxes to remain in use protecting irreplaceable 
records — many thousands are still in service 
after 25 years. Their cost is so small that you 
can’t afford to have less protection. 


Strong and rugged in construction, their 
patented closure opens and shuts instantly, 
making contents quickly available. Will with- 
stand abuse and stack safely to any height. 
Contents always clean, in order, and easy to 
get at — can’t spill out if box is dropped. 
Gummed perforated title strips enclosed for 
labeling and perpetual identification. Best of 
all, Liberty Boxes are carried in stock by 
commercial stationers everywhere for immedi- 
ate delivery. You save money when you 
standardize on Liberty Boxes for all record 
storage. 


SPECIALISTS IN BANK RECORD STORAGE SINCE 1918 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


93 STOCK SIZES 


Serving this Northern California Area 


AMERICAN TRUST 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
SAN FRANCISCO G 


RESOURCES OVER 
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Business for Polo, Ill. 


MEET 


Graut Garman 
Top Flight Af 2 
H | 2. esult: He became 
and One of the 
Middle West’s 
Last year he hatched 14 million 


operated 140 supply flocks 


Hatcherymen j of 35,000 birds... helped farmers 
HE in his area to start practical feed- 
ing and sanitation programs 


it From neckties to chicks, 
feeds and farm supplies... 
that’s Mr. Burman’s story. 
Formerly in the clothing busi- 
; ness in Nebraska — he first 
became interested in selling 


which meant a more prosperous 
farm community. 


incubators. Then — convinced 
that hatchery results 
depended on egg quality — 
he investigated leading 
feed manufacturers... 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN 
FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


our ina Dealer 
know the services that your A offers 


farmers, so that he can recomm 
he’s of it 
active ad your story oe 
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| Yew for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


country banks at meetings in Columbia, 
Missouri; Belle Mina, Alabama; Athens, 
Georgia; Clemson, South Carolina; 


Gainsville, Florida; and Minneapolis, - 


on January 27, February 26, 27 and 28, 
and March 3 and 8, respectively. 

These meetings are jointly arranged 
by the agricultural committees of the 
barikers associations in those states and 
the state colleges of agriculture and 
provide an opportunity for the A. B. A. 
and the state associations to acquaint 
the colleges of agriculture with the job 
banks are doing for farmers. 

Mr. Brown presented the study of 
each of the states prepared by the Agri- 
cultural Commission which revealed the 
amount of bank credit service rendered 
to farmers in those states. 


Robert Strickland 
Agricultural Fund 


The Trust Company of Georgia an- 
nounces establishment of the Robert 
Strickland Agricultural Fund, .in mem- 
ory of the bank’s late president. It will 
be used for “research, educational, 
promotional and public purposes in the 
development of agriculture and indus- 
tries related to farming,” said John 
Sibley, chairman and president. 

The bank has also made another 
appropriation of $25,000 for the promo- 
tion of agricultural and industrial prog- 
ress in Georgia. This is the third time 
the company has set aside a sum of that 
amount for agricultural development. 
Mr. Strickland, who died last year, set 
up the plan, which resulted in the organ- 
ization of farm-industry departments at 
the bank and at two of its affiliates, the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Macon, and the First National 
Bank, Rome. Similar departments are 
to be established in other affiliates— 
Liberty National Bank and Trust 
Company, Savannah, National Ex- 
change Bank, Augusta, and the Fourth 
National Bank, Columbus. 

“These agricultural and loan depart- 
ments,” said Mr. Sibley, “are being 
used in the development of new and old 
agricultural crops and of processing and 
marketing facilities wherever local lead- 
ers are interested.” 

Among the projects initiated by Mr. 
Strickland and now attracting nation- 
wide attention is the farm contract- 
ing plan. (Story on page 51, March 
BANKING.) 
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Torgerson Calls for Older 
Boys’ Program 

A program for older boys, from 18 to 
30, both married and single, should be 
started, in the opinion of N. V. Torger- 
son, president, Farmers State Bank of 
Adams, Minnesota, who is a member of 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Torgerson also sees the need for 
farm partnership programs, which 
would include a working agreement 
between sons and daughters and fathers 
and sons. 

“The father and son partnership,” 
Mr. Torgerson said, “could begin with a 
good sized herd of livestock or crop 
project, feeding a bunch of baby beeves, 
several swine litters, a flock of sheep, or 
some other feature of farm operation 
where the son gets all or part of the 
income. We have a number of projects 
like this arour.d Adams, and they seem 
to be working out very well.” 

“Another need of the 4-H program,” 
Mr. Torgerson said, “is some effective 
plan for stimulating greater interest in 
4-H dairy projects. The financial return 
from the meat animal projects over- 
shadows the great long tithe benefits of 
the 4-H dairy project. 

“We have a project in our county 
which I think is very fine. It is our Swine 
Improvement Association. We have 
over 151 farms and over 10,000 hogs in 
the association. The members ear-notch 
litters at birth, usually at 56 days of age, 
and then sell breeding stock from high 
production strains. Our county associa- 
tion has made two world production 
records. A litter of Poland China pigs 
(12 pigs in a litter), weighed 670 pounds 
at 56 days of age and two tons at 180 
days of age. The Chester White litter 
weighed 3,800 pounds at six months 
(14 pigs in litter). These weighed 600 
pounds at 56 days. 

“Farmers sell packers on a carcass 
grade and yield basis. Their hogs have a 
high dressing percentage of major cuts 
and they get paid for additional pounds 
of prime cuts (hams, loins, bacon, pic- 
nics, and shoulders). There is an incen- 
tive to better practices in raising hogs, 
and the farmer gets paid for doing a 
better job.” 


Agricultural Handbook 


“A Handbook for Nevada Agricul- 
ture,” published by the agricultural 
committee of the Nevada Bankers As- 
sociation, presents the various phases 
of agriculture peculiar to the state and 


brings together, facts, tables and figures 
for handy reference. 

Included in the handbook are statisti- 
cal presentations showing cash receipts 
from farm marketings, by commodities; 
factors influencing net income from 
Nevada farms; Nevada farm price 
index; labor requirements; standards of 
measuring the farm business; periods 
of gestation for four chief cattle classifi- 
cations; hay tonnage in mows and 
stacks; water measurements, etc. 

The data given are based on general 
farm information and from material 
furnished by the University of Nevada 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Extension Service. 


38 Misseuri Farmers 
Reeeive Awards 


Ninety farmers, bankers, extension 
service agents and newspaper repre- 
sentatives attended a dinner meeting 
in Carthage, Missouri, recently, when 
C. Frank Knox of Springfield, president 
of the Missouri Bankers Association and 
vice-president of the Union National 
Bank, presented 38 Jasper County 
farmers with balanced farming progress 
awards. 


Texas Bank Starts Farm 
Bulletin 


“Better Farming for a Better Texas” 
is the title of a bulletin service which 
the Second National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, is sending to the banks of Texas. 
A leather binder will be supplied so that 
the material can be preserved under its 
various headings. The subjects that 
will be discussed in these bulletins from 
time to time include beef cattle, dairy- 
ing, fertilizers and lime, forestry, gen- 
eral farming, hay meadows, hogs, home 
grown feeds, pasture improvement, 
poultry, soil improving crops, tempor- 
ary pastures and truck crops. 


Mississippi’s Sound Land- 
Use Program 

County key bankers and the county 
agents of the Extension Service of the 
Mississippi State College will cooperate 
in putting into operation the recently 
adopted sound land-use program of the 
Mississippi Bankers Association. 

Planning committees are being set up 
in each county of the state, and, after a 
thorough study of the needs, definite 
objectives will be outlined. The plan- 
ning committees will then determine 
which objectives should be given 
precedence. 

To encourage wider participation by 
farmers of every county and to stimu- 
late interest on a statewide basis, the 


| 
|_| 


association is offering. three state 
awards, as follows: First place, $100; 
second, $60; and third, $40. It has been 
suggested by the association to the 
bankers in the individual counties that 
they offer local awards to further im- 
plement the program. 

The Mississippi association and the 
State College also will cooperate in 
sponsoring a harvest festival in each 
county every Fall to bring together 
contestants, winners, bankers, -agri- 
cultural agents, etc. 

. R. D. Gage, Jr., executive vice- 

president, Port Gibson Bank, and H. 
E. Bishop, vice-president and cashier, 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, Forest, 
are chairman and vice-chairman, re- 
spectively, of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the MBA. 


Better Farm Business 
Management Meeting 


Better business management for 
farmers was the theme of a recent meet- 
ing attended by about 200 farmers, 
farm leaders and bankers in Providence, 
Rhode Island, sponsored by the newly- 
formed agricultural committee of the 
Rhode Island Bankers Association as a 
part of the Southern New England 
Farm and Home Show. Robert G. 
Cooke, farm loan department of the 
Industrial Trust Company, is com- 
mittee chairman. 

Subjects discussed at the meeting 
included credit, marketing, and produc- 
tion costs in their relation to good 
business management by farmers. Fol- 
lowing short presentations on each of 
these topics, a panel, composed of local 
farmers, discussed these questions. 
Keen interest was shown in how to mar- 
ket agricultural products in order to 
meet outside competition. 

The group felt that the development 
of new procedures for the processing of 
surplus agricultural commodities should 
continue to receive attention through 
scientific research. 


A Reunded Farm Pian 


M. M. Kimbrel, cashier, The First 
‘National Bank of Thomson, Georgia, 

in reporting his bank’s agricultural pro- 
gram, said that its first concern is the 
establishing of more family size farms 
and with the extension of rural conven- 
iences to these farms. Other phases of 
the bank’s program include: 

(1) Development of adequate outlets 
for production through small local proc- 
essing plants; (2) stimulation of fertili- 
zation and pasture seeding to provide 
adequate cheap feeding, which, it is be- 
lieved, with local markets, will result in 


increased livestock; (3) emphasis on 
higher quality of beef cattle and more 
productive dairy herds; (4) mechaniza- 
tion, one-variety and better fertiliza- 
tion of cotton to provide increased 
yields; (5) better forest husbandry and 
new plantings; (6) promotion of soil 
conservation by assisting in purchase 
of heavy farm machinery for terracing, 
ditching, clearing, building dams, plow- 
ing, planting and harvesting; . (7) assist- 
ance to 4-H and FFA work through 
cooperation with agricultural agents 
and vocational agricultural teachers; 
and (9) farm visitations to discuss new 
methods. 

In discussing the bank’s farm youth 
program, Mr. Kimbrel said: 

“Parents are often more easily taught 
by their children than anyone else. . . . 
Some of our best advertising for a pro- 
gressive program is being accomplished 
through this medium.” 


Rural Progress Show 


A rural progress show featuring work 
and time-saving devices for every 
member of the farm family and spon- 
sored by the Extension Service of the 
University of Tennessee in cooperation 
with the agricultural committee of the 
Tennessee Bankers Association recently 
toured the State, visiting 25 cities and 
towns. 

New tools, labor and time-saving 
practices that have proved themselves 
when it comes to making the farm job 
easier and shorter were demonstrated 
throughout the tour. The display in- 
cluded more than 100 models of tools, 
many full size, and dozens of sugges- 
tions for the housewife, the livestock 
owner, the dairyman, and the general 
farmer. 

A feature of the show, calculated to 


MILK COWS, AND MILK PRODUCTION, 
UNITED STATES, 1924-86 
INDEX NUMBERS (1935-39=100) 


MILK PRODUCTION ON FARMS 


MILK COWS ON FARMS AND 
MILK PRODUCTION 
PER COW 


1924 1928 1932 1936 1940 1944 1948 


1946 TENTATIVE INDICATIONS 


make it popular with local citizens, was 
the demonstration by county agents of 
labor and time-saving equipment and 
practices developed by home-makers 
and farmers in each community. 

The principal role of the banks ip 
this project was advertising. 


Program to Increase 
Pasture-Livestock 


Increase in the number of permanent 
pastures and quality livestock in the 
Waycross, Georgia, area is the goal of 
the First National Bank of that city. 

As a part of its program First Na- 
tional has offered to sell to 4-H Club or 
Future Farmers of America members 
gilt pigs, steers and heifers at cost plus 
5 percent interest. Successful applicants 
for the pigs and cattle must agree to 
develop pasturage and to prevent 
indiscriminate breeding. The pigs are to 
be Spotted Poland China and the 
cattle Hereford breeds. 

The participants in the First Nation- 
al’s campaign will have an opportunity 
to exhibit their stock in a livestock show 
in Waycross in 1948, sponsored by the 
chamber of commerce and Waycross 
Livestock Market, and the Livestock 
Market will assist in selling them. 


Another Cost Analysis Study 


Reports on the cost analysis study 
for the year 1946 were mailed recently 
to participating banks, according to 
Clyde D. Harris, chairman of the 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion, of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and president, First National 
Bank, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

This year 700 banks with assets of 
$7,500,000 or less are receiving the cost 
analysis service. In the two previous 
years more than 7,000 banks have been 
provided with the cost analysis. This 
year invitations were limited to banks 
in this size group which had not par- 
ticipated in either of the two previous 


programs. 

The 700 banks participating in the 
current cost analysis survey will receive 
individual reports showing their own 
costs of handling items and transactions, 
costs of invested funds, income from in- 
vested funds and earnings on capital 
funds, demfind deposits and savings 
deposits; the breakdown of activities 
will show the net profit or loss for each 
department. The analysis also will show 
the operating efficiency of the individual 
bank by a rating, making it possible for 
these banks to compare their operating 
efficiency with other banks of compart- 
able size in towns of similar size and 
location. 
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Store Modernization by Progressive Merchants 


‘means sound loans to your bank 


ANY retailers are now work- 
M ing on plans for modernizing 
their stores. They know, as you 
do, that an establishment with 
eye-appeal — inside and out — at- 
tracts and draws more customers 

. increases sales and profits. 
Moreover, this idea is given im- 
petus byour consistent advertising 
campaign in more than twenty 
leading retail publications. We 


BEFORE 


MODERNIZATION LIKE THIS 
excellent example in Rochester, 
New York, means profitable 
extra business for your bank. 
Many of these forward- 
looking merchants need money 
to conclude their plans, and 
such loans are sound risks. 
Architect: Charles A. Carpenter. 


‘PITTSBURGH 


urge merchants to modernize their 
stores. We stress to them the ad- 
vantages of remodeling with Pitts- 
burgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal. We tell them of the 
records achieved by Pittsburgh 
Products in years of actual service. 

For your bank, all this moderni- 
zation activity represents an im- 
portant and profitable source of 
additional business, because many 


STORE FRONTS 
AND INTERIORS 


“PITTSBURGH” sland Quality Glass and Paint 


@ & 


ae 
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of these merchants will require 
cash to carry out their plans. And 
we believe you could ask for no 
sounder basis for a loan. 

You will be interested, we are 
sure, in our booklet, containing 
factual information and illustra- 
tions of many Pittsburgh Glass 
and Pittco Store Front Metal in- 
stallations. To get your free copy, 
fill in and return the coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2182-7 Grant Building, Pitts A 19, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a FREE cop 
illustrated brochure, 


H of your 
“How Eye-Appeal—Inside and Out—Increases 
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America’s Future 


For WE Foucut. By Stuart 
Chase. Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York. 123 pages. $1. 


Tins is the sixth and final volume in the 
series of guide lines to America’s future 
dealing with the great issues of postwar 
America. 

Veteran and civilian alike want em- 
ployment with security and peace 
founded on world organization. The 


New Books 


author believes that we can have any- 
thing we want in a material way, but 
we must organize and discipline our- 
selves. During the war civilian and 
veteran had a common goal, but since 
V-J Day our economic system has had 
no aim. He feels that we are in greater 
danger of deflation than of inflation. 
The four standard models for our 
economic system are: Model A, a mixed 
system, more or less hit and miss; 
Model B, a mixed system with direc- 


EARLY AMERICAN 
INSURANCE AD 


In a newspaper ad in 1721, John 
Copson of Philadelphia suggested 
to American business men that they 
no longer send American money 
across the ocean to London under- 
writers for services which could be 
' obtained over here. He was open- 
ing “an office of Publick Insur- 
\__amee on Vessels and Merchan- 
> / dizes” at his home in the High 
aes: Street (now Market) where care 
would be taken that all underwriters 
would be “Persons of undoubted 
Worth and Reputation, and of 
considerable Interest in the 
City and Province.” 

“Hiding your light under a 
bushel” has never been a theory 
of the National Union and 
Birmingham Companies, who 
believe that honest advertising is 
equally important for attractive 

wares and attractive services. 


NATIONAL UNION 
AND BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


tion; Model C, an automatic competi- 


tive system; Model D, the authoritarian 
state. Mr. Chase advocates Model B as 
a well designed middle of the road 
program. 

The international picture, as well as 
the national, is one of strife and con. 
fusion. The author advocates prompt 
adoption of the “Report on the Inter. 
national Control of Atomic Energy” 
prepared for the State Department by 
the Lilienthal Committee in order to 
disarm power politics. 


Bank Cost Analysis 


THE INSTALLATION AND OPERATION 
oF A PERPETUAL Cost ANALYsIs S$ys- 
TEM FOR THE Meprum Sizep Bank. By 
Clarence A. Scriver. Bankers Publishing 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
58 pages. $3.50. 


‘Tie author of this little book is assist 
ant vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Glens Falls, New York. He tells 
how to set up and operate a monthly 
cost accounting system that can be 
used to determine management policies 
and establish charges which will permit 
profitable operation despite changing 
circumstances. Mr. Scriver writes from 
the viewpoint of a banker who wants to 
know the facts about his bank in order 
that it can function to the best advan- 
tage of all concerned. 


Credit Management 


CrepDIT MANAGEMENT YEAR Book. 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
New York. 368 pages. $5 to An.erican 
Bankers Association members; $7.50 
to others. 


Taz first postwar edition of this annual 
is written by 35 leading credit managzrs, 
bankers, store executives, business en- 
gineers and consumer credit specialists 
who offer practical recommendations 
on how to get and service a substantially 
increased credit volume. 

Some of the chapters are speeches at 
the recent convention of the associa- 
tion’s Credit Management Division, 
but nearly half the articles were written 
especially for this book. 

Instalment selling appears as an en- 
tire section, which includes details of 
successful instalment selling plans. 

Carl M. Flora, chairman of the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, contributes 
“Constructive Consumer Credit.” 
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CTURE QU 


j, Easy to save! “I’m putting my 
money into U. S. Bonds because 
it’s the easiest way for me to save. 
Under the Payroll Savings Plan, I 
put aside a regular amount each 
week for Bonds. So far, I’ve saved 
$500 without missing the money!”’ 


4, Fights inflation! “I want America 
to stay economically sound. That’s 
why I’m putting all our extra dollars 
into U. S. Bonds. It’s like buying 
a share in our country’s future 
prosperity!”” 


Which of these five people gives the 
right reason for buying U.S. Bonds? 


( ANSWER BELOW ) 


2, Good investment! “Getting back 
$4 for every $3 I invest—the way 
I will in ten years’ time with U. S. 
Bonds—is my idea of a good invest- 
ment. I know it’s safe and sound, 
too, because it’s backed by Uncle 
Sam. Buy Bonds, I say.” 


5, Rainyday! “Maybe arainyday’s 
coming for me. Maybe it isn’t. But 
I am taking no chances. That’s 
why I’m buying all the U. S. Bonds 
I can through my Payroll Savings 
Plan.” 


3, Plans for the future! ““Ten years 
from now, the money I’ll get for my 
U.S. Bonds will help to send my kids 
to college, or buy our family a new 
home. I think that buying U. S. 
Bonds is the wisest thing a family 


THE ANSWER 


Every one of these people 
gives the “right’”’ reason—be- 
cause there’s more than one 
right reason for buying U. S. 
Bonds. 


Whichever way you buy 
them—through Payroll Sav- 
ings, or your local bank or post 
office—U.S. Bonds are the best 
investment you can make! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 


Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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CAN'T gh 
BREAK THEM WITH 
41 A STRAIGHT PULL! 


COLORS 


Kraft, these Bill Straps are so strong 
they will not break in a straight 
pull! in 8 colors for quick identifi- 
cation of package. Their extra 
width—1% in.—gives ample space 
for marking and stamping. Imprint- 
ed with amounts, and gummed with 
liberal quantities of vegetable ad- 
hesive for security. 


SAMPLES 
} Write Today, to Dept. N 


The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


M ade of heavyweight No. 1 Colored 


Worlds Largest Mjr4. Coin Wrappers 


Status of the Five-Day Week 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


mandatory. But the attorney general 
of the state has ruled that it is per- 


| missive, and that banks may remain 
| open. Nevertheless, concern has been 


expressed about the legal position of 
a bank which remains open, under laws 
similar to those in Connecticut or New 


| Jersey, pays a check on Saturday, and 


then, on Monday morning, is ordered 
by the maker to stop payment. Many 
lawyers and bankers feel that the bank’s 
position would be sounder under laws 
similar to that of Massachusetts. The 
courts may some day answer the prob- 
lem. 

Not a few bankers, bank associations 


' | —and bank employees—have favored 


mandatory legislation that would close 
every bank in the state on Saturday, 


| regardless of its wishes. Many who are 
| opposed to any closing law state that, 
| if they must have a law, they want it to 
| be mandatory. This feeling may in 


many cases bear some relation to what 
is generally known as the profit motive. 


| In other cases there is a feeling that the 
| mandatory law would be desirable in 
| assuring uniformity of operation and 


lessening confusion. 


Yer many lawyers feel that manda- 
tory legislation would be unconstitu- 
tional as “class legislation’”—forcing 


| banks alone to close, while other busi- 
| ness is allowed to operate. It is also 
| felt that it would be invalid, so far as 
| national banks are concerned, as in- 
| terference with their “efficiency as 


depositories ” 
Other lawyers feel that mandatory 
legislation would be a reasonable and 


| valid exercise of state police power, for 


the protection of its citizens, in order 
to enable banks to work shorter hours, 
establish uniformity of operation of 


| business, finance, and its negotiable 


instruments laws, and that it would be 
a permissible form of “class legislation.” 

Congress, of course, could clarify 
the matter by passing enabling legisla- 
tion for states which want mandatory 
laws, or, perhaps, the courts may some 
day decide that question, too. Mean- 
while, most states have proceeded with 
caution and substituted permissive bills 
for mandatory wherever they have been 
introduced. 

While the legal implications of Satur- 
day closing can be serious, some banks 
do not seem unduly worried. The 
former summertime closing law in New 
Jersey was considered mandatory, yet 
banks in summer resorts of that state 


remained open and transacted business, 
Banks in one small Massachusetts 
town, asked how they felt about the 
proposed closing legislation, replied, in 
effect, “Why, we never have been open 
on Saturdays!” 

All of this activity is due in Part, 
naturally, to the fact that this is , 
legislative year in most states. If en. 
abling legislation is not obtained now, 
it will be two years, in most cases, before 
banks have another chance to 
the five-day week. Banks, unlike gro 
cery stores, cannot simply lock their 
doors and enjoy life. Phey must have 
legislative sanction to close. 


Tue agitation hasn’t grown out of 
thin air, though. There is an increasing 
trend toward the five-day week. Power- 
ful forces are behind it. Bank officers, 
particularly in the industrialized, un- 
ionized Northeast are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of it. Union organizers 
are acutely aware of it. 

The American Bankers Association 
has taken a poll of state association 
secretaries in an effort to determine 
just how bankers feel about the five-day 
week. Those who are fond of conclusive, 
factual summaries are apt to be dis- 
appointed in the results. About the only 
categorical statement that can safely 
be made is that there are people for and 
against the shorter work week, and 
their reasons vary. 

Certain conclusions can be drawn, but 
not without exceptions. Sentiment for 
closing is strongest in the Northeast and 
in urban areas throughout the country. 
Industrial states generally favor it. 
Rural banks are generally opposed. 
There is little sentiment for closing in 
the South and Midwest. 
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However, banks in Florida and 
Georgia seem strongly in favor of 
dosing. Iowa bankers want it. In 
Colorado the country banks want to 
close, while the city banks can’t make 
up their minds. 

The sentiment of bankers alone is not 
conclusive. In most cases bills have 
been introduced by bank associations. 
This is not true, for example, in Wash- 
ington and Missouri; nor was it true 
of one bill introduced in the New York 
legislature by the bank employees’ 
union. In Vermont and Utah bankers 
wanted enabling legislation, but rural 
legislators defeated it. Arizona banks 
would like to ciose, but clearinghouse 
oficials have opposed the plan. And 
bills which bankers wanted have, in 


other cass, been rejected or amended 


beyond recognition. 


Those who oppose the movement have | 


various reasons. Among bankers, some 
would like to have shorter working hours, 
but feel that their communities want 
the bank open on Saturday and that, 
as a public service institution, the 
bank should conform to community 
needs and desires. Some do not want to 
close on Saturday, but would like to 
close on some weekday. Others feel that, 
while the five-day week is desirable, it 
is not the place of banks to lead the 
way. They favor adopting it only as the 
practice becomes prevalent in their 
communities. 


P UBLIC sentiment enters into the 
picture. In many rural areas, among 
farmers to whom the five-day week is 
just something that people write about, 
there is no sentiment for a shorter 
week. And, so far as Saturday closing is 
concerned, there are no neighborhood 
groceries or corner delicatessens in farm 
communities—Saturday is market day 


‘in town, and the farmers want the bank 


open. Yet as indicated the country 
banks are by no means unanimous in 
this feeling. 

There are arguments on the other 
side. Some talk down the idea of public 
reaction, and point to the time when 
Saturday afternoon closing was viewed 
with horror. They point to the defi- 
hitely favorable public reaction in states 
which have adopted the five-day week. 
They feel that bank customers, pat- 
ticularly those who work a five-day 
week, or are pro-union, look favorably 
upon a bank which gives its employees 
shorter hours. 

Some bankers favor the shorter week 
48 a matter of principle. Others, per- 
‘Sonally opposed, nevertheless claim to 
‘ee the handwriting on the wall. As a 
Matter of good employee relations they 
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want to beat the unions to the punch. 
They feel that labor relations are helped 
when an employer grants something 
before he is forced to it. Many banks in 
communities where the five-day week is 
prevalent are already experiencing dif- 
ficulty in attracting new employees. No 
man, they say, is going to work six days 
when he can get the same pay for five. 

Interesting in this regard is the 
comment of a Georgia legislator: “‘The 
purpose of this bill is to help banks solve 
their labor problems. We should let 
banks adopt a five-day week if they 
wish. Otherwise the C.1.O. and A.F.L. 
will come in and do it.” 

Some view the failure to pass per- 
missive bills as a form of class legisla- 


tion in reverse. They don’t see why 
they should be forced to remain open 
when they feel that closing is better 
policy. They point, wistfully, to per- 
missive bills, bills for optional weekday 
closing, bills exempting certain rural 
areas. They say that night depositories, 
or limited opening for acceptance of 
deposits, can satisfy the most pressing 
public needs. They point to New Jersey 
banks which open on Monday evening 
to accommodate customers who work in 
New York City. 

Maybe the man who has reached the 
pith of the whole thing was the Texas 
banker who said, “‘I am opposed to the 
five-day week. But I think I’m going to 
get it nevertheless.”—J. R. V. 


ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


\ - 
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BANK 


THE WEST COAST 


Located in the heart of the West Coast, Anglo 
Bank is well qualified to serve the needs of 
correspondent banks seeking a western service. 
Anglo has long been active in the development 
and expansion of western commerce, industry 
and agriculture. Anglo’s officers will be pleased 
to share with you their knowledge of current 
conditions in this area. 


Head Office: 
1 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 20 


Anglo’s 23 offices located in 13 important 
California cities offer you complete facilities 
for your West Coast business. 


Growing and Building with the West since 1873 
ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


* Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE HOME 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1946 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . . . © © © © © © « « 31,742,083.29 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses . . . © © © © © © 1,856,152.43 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Taxes .. . 3,944,218.20 
Liabilities under Contracts with W ar 3,696,078.76 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $4,413,915.98 amortised value and cash $50,000.00 
Di in the above statement are deposited as required by law. All securities have 
ixeclors been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Associa- 
Lewis L. CLARKE Guy Cary tien of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of actual December 31st 
Banker Lawyer market values total Admitted Assets would be increased to $182,244,632.08 


Cuares G. MEYER Haroip V. SmitH 
The Cord Meyer Company President and the Surplus to Policyholders would be increased to $73,690,285.91. 


co 
Wituiam L. DeBost Harvey D. Gipson | 
President, Union Dime President, Manufacturers 
Savings Bank Trust Company - co 
Witrrep Kurtu Freperick B. ADAMS | 
Chairman of the Chairman of the Board, co 
Finance Committee Atlantic Coast Line 
Epwin A. BAYLES Railroad Co. R 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER President, City CR 
Chairman of the Board, Investing Co. | M 
National City Bank Georce Gunp 
of New York President, Cleveland 
Rosert GOELET Trust Co. DE 
Real Estate Haroun H. Hem 
‘ 
resident, Tit ‘uarantee emi mn. 
& Trust Co. Trust Co. N E Ww YO R K D 
AUTOMOBILE MARINE 
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FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY... 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. The recession in business which has been 
promised ever since the end of the war is still just around the 
corner and beginning to tax the patience of pessimists. 

Industrial production is at the highest point in peacetime 
history and so are payrolls and individual incomes, owing 
partly to a higher price level. 

Commercial and agricultural loans increased 45 percent 
during 1946 and are still rising. Real estate loans rose 55 per- 
cent last year and the trend is still upward, although caution 
is more the rule. 

Most company earnings show up very well compared to 
past records, although tax refunds have had much to do 
with this item in some cases. 

Some stiffening of consumer resistance is reported in vari- 
ous lines but there is still a good backlog of unsupplied de- 
mand which is likely to continue as long as income figures are 
what they are. There are shortages of many materials and of 
distributive facilities to handle this unusual volume of 
business. 

Electric power companies are using all the old and new 
equipment they can get their hands on and wondering what 
they will do when the real flood of electrical appliances hits 
the power lines. 

Sentiment for a substantial tax cut and a reduction of 
expenditures and the debt has strong backing. 

Treasury receipts for this fiscal year are much better than 
expected and the outgo less. 

Congress is reasonably sure to take some action toward 
balancing the scales between management and labor. This 
will not eliminate strikes and threats to strike as long as 
prices move up but should reduce the number of disputes. 

It is true that prices are too high for many pocketbooks 
and this tends to prevent effective tapping of the big market. 
However, with production continuing at its present pace, the 
end of the seller’s paradise is in sight and this can mean 
lower or more stable prices. 


Where Do We Go? Certainly on balance business looks 
good except to those who feel that it is at a peak and the only 
direction from here is down. Still, it reached the point where 
it is during a period when the economic weather was not too 
conducive to good business, while dire predictions were the 
rule and the situation abroad was anything but healthy. 

This brings us to the point that something new has been 
added to the business as well as political picture since the 
President’s statement on Greece and Turkey and the ques- 
tion is whether its effect on business will be good, bad or 
indifferent. 

In telling the world that we are going to aid the forces of 
political and business freedom in other countries we un- 
doubtedly gave new hope and encouragement to people 
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opposed to totalitarianism throughout the world. They4 
the same kind of people we know here, who work, 
build and naturally like to hang on to the results of the 
effort. 
In the broadest possible sense this announcement, whik 
has some disturbing aspects, strengthens the hand of peop 
in every country who know that free business produce 
higher standard of living than does politically contre 
business, 
To the extent that these elements of the population 
and prevail we can expect more business activity, bet 
living and increased well-being for everybody. a 
This so-called new policy, which is far from*new, tends 
accomplish something else. It gives our kind of demoecr 
some of that effective advertising and selling throughout f 
world which it has lacked lately. 4 
Our relations with Communism were getting no betté 
Also it will be remembered that appeasement and tempor 
ing with dictatorship are usually blamed for World War 
so perhaps the converse is true—that positive action 
early enough will aid peace. 


More Precise. Actually our role in the Mediterranean 
not any great departure in policy. A course which has b : 
followed for many years has been put into language m 
precise than was ever the case with the Monroe Doctri 

It was only a little more than a year ago that Engl 
made an agreement with Greece to provide a credit 
£10 million to stabilize Greek currency. England <a 
dertook to provide clothing, food, industrial and a 
tural equipment and dock building material to a tot 
of £500,000. At the same time the British Governm 
waived interest and repayments on a loan of £46 mill 
made to Greece in 1940 and 1941. 

We have always taken for granted the stabilizing p 
work of Britain in various parts of the world. 

The effect on us of having to do more of this oursel 
will be varied. 

The move is inflationary in that it points to greater di 
mands on our productive capacity. 

If the Mediterranean business spreads to other are: 
would certainly jeopardize the prospect of federal @ 
reductions. 

It will tend to keep foreign trade in the strait jacket f 
government controls where it has been so many years. ~ 

The same effect will be felt in the field of foreign invet 
ment. 
If it results in the building of factories, roads, railre 
and the improvement of agriculture in poor countries, it W 
be good for the world economy as a whole, provided we t 
care not to go broke in the process. : 
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